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PROCEEDINGS 

0/ the Twelfth Annual Meeting of the Fire Underwriters^ Associaticm 

of the Northwest, hdd at the Grand Pacific Hotel, Chicago, 

September 14th and 15th, 1881^ 



OPENING SESSION. 

Chicago, III., Sept. 14th, 1881. 

The Twelfth Annual Meeting of the Fire Underwriters' 
Association of the Northwest convened at the Grand Pacific 
Hotel, Chicago, September 14th, 1881, at 11 a. m. 

President Jasper M. Dresser, of Lafayette, Indiana, General 
Agent of the National Fire Insurance Company, Hartford, 
Conn., in the Chair, and Geo. W. Hayes, of Milwaukee, Gen- 
eral Agent of the Western Assurance Company, of Toronto, 
Secretary. 

The roll called by the Secretary, and, supplemented by 
further arrivals, showed the following members present : 

A. J. B. Abbey, Geo. W. Adams, Chas. E. Affeld, H. B. Anderson, Wm. 
Ash worth, A. S. Barry, Western Bascome, J. F. Bates, J. P. Black, I. S. 
Blackwelder, Chas. E. Bliven, A. C. Blodget, Henry M. Brooks, M. O. Brown, 
R. M. Buckman, M. J. Burns, Fred. E. Burt, W. W. Caldwell, R. B. Carson, 
Eugene Cary, W. T. Clarke, H. Clarkson, H. C. Cleaveland, Martin Collins, 
Charles Comstock, C. F. C. Coombe, W. B. Cornell, A. A. Cratsenberg, R. S. 
Critchell, Geo. Crooke, J. L. Cunningham, Jas. M. DeCamp, Holger DeRoode, 
J. H. DeWolf, Jasper M. Dresser, Chas. W. Drew, W. W. Dudley, S. S. Eaton, 
W. G. Ferguson, J. G. Finnie, A. L. Flack, Morris^ Franklin, W. R. Freeman, 
B. W. French, Geo. D. Gould, J. C. GriflBths, Jno. H. Griffith, J. B. 
Hall. Geo. W. Hall, E. G. Halle, A. J. Harding, Geo. W. Hayes, Edwin 
Hillyer, H. H. Hobbs, J. L. Holden, Geo. A. HoUoway, Isaac W. Holman, R. 
W. Hosmer, E. C. Johnson, Wm. L. Jones, G. H. Koch, T. W. Letton, Edwin 
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C. Lewis, H. K. Lindsey, W. J. Littlejohn, E. W. Lyman, George M. Lyon, 
E. D. Marsh, J. G. Mitchell, John G. Miller, L. D. Moody, H. L. Moss, J. M. 
Newbei^er, Daniel C. Osiuun, John C. Paige, H. E. Palmer, T. C. Parsons, 
Rogers Porter, C. W. Potter, A. P. RedBeld, Geo. E. Redfield, J. N. Reynolds, 

E. F. Rice, H. M. Russell, AValter Scott, Simeon Schupp, R. J. Smith, T. H. 
Smith, George K. Snider, A. W. Spalding, Jacob Stone, H. J. Straight, H. S. 
Tiffany, J. N. Tinkham, A. J. Trumbull, Thos. Underwood, W. D. Van Blar- 
com, Jas. H. Van Buren, H. E. Waggoner, H. H. Walker, Cornelius Wheeler, 

F. C. Wheeler, J. M. Whitehead, J. L. Whitiock, A. WiUiams, H. N. WiUiams, 
Conrad Witkowsky, Cfeo. A. S. Wilson, T. J. Zollars. 

The Insurance Press was represented by the following-named 
gentlemen : 

H. L. Aldrich, Westfm Insurance Rmew, St. Louis; J. J. W. O'Donoghue 
and Col. S. H. Davis, Chronicle, New York; C. C. Hine, Insurance Monitor, 
New York; Dr. T. Kempson, Spectator^ New York; H. Hayden, Insurance 
Journal^ Hartford; A. D. Brigham, Weekly Underwriter, New York; C. E. Rol- 
lins, Argus, Chicago; J. S. Bloomingston, Investigator, Chicago, and Geo. W. 
Corliss, the Insurance Critic. 

The Secretary read the following letters from Mr. Alfred G. 
Baker, President Franklin Fire Insurance Company, Philadel- 
phia, and Mr. N. C. Miller, President Star Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, N. Y.: 

Philadelphia, June 15th, 1881. 
Geo. W. Hayes, Esq., Secretary " Northwestern Association," Milwaukee. 
Dear Sir : I acknowledge receipt of the engrossed copy of the resolutions 
adopted last September, with thanks. I am a firm believer in the benefit, 
arising from all such organizations, to the insurance business; they beget and 
foster friendship between members, and do much towards promoting order 
and system as opposed to chaos and demoralization. Wishing the Associa- 
tion continuous prosperity and its officers health and happiness, I am 

Yours very truly, 

ALFRED G. BAKER. 

New York, June 21 st, 1881. 
Geo. W. Hayes, Secretary Underwriters' Association of the Northwest : 

Dear Sir: I am in receipt of the handsomely engrossed copy of the reso- 
lutions adopted by the Association, for which please accept my thanks. 

The sUght service I was permitted to render the Association was paid 

for in advance by the pleasure of frequent association with gentlemen whom 

I had long since learned to respect. 

Yours very truly, 

N. C. MILLER. 
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The Secretary: We had a request from the Census Office at 
Washington for copies of the Proceedings of our Association, 
which were sent, and in answer we received the following 
letter : 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 

CENSUS OFFICE, 

Washington. D. C, July 6th, 1881. 

Dear Sir: Please accept my thanks for the 6th, 8th, 9th, 10th and 11th 

Annual Reports of the Proceedings of the Fire Underwriters* Association of 

the Northwest, and believe me. 

Yours very truly, 

CHARLES A. JENNEY, 

Special Agent Census Office. 
Geo. W. Hayes, Esq., Secretary Fire Undertoriters* Assodaiion of the Northwest^ 
MUwaukee, Wis, 

The Secretary read the following letter from Mr. Hutson 
Lee, President of the Underwriters' Association of the South : 

Charleston, S. C, August 26th, 1881. 
Geo. W. Hayes, Esq., Secretaby, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Dear Sir: Absence from my office has prevented an earlier reply to your 
kind favor of 13th inst. 

Fully appreciating the cordial terms in which you have couched your 
invitation to attend the next annual meeting of the Fire Underwriters' Asso- 
ciation of the Northwest, I beg to assure you that I shall certainly do myself 
the pleasure of being with you, if I possibly can, and to say that I have 
appointed the following delegation to represent the Underwriters' Association 
of the South on that pleasant occasion, to-wit: Vice President A. M. Cunning- 
hame, and Messrs. F. C. Moore, L. M. Tucker, Edward S. Gay, and T. C. 
Timberlake — some or all of whom I hope will attend. 

I am, dear sir. 

Very truly yours, 

H DTSON lee, Brest 

The Secretary then submitted the report of the Executive 
Committee as follows : 

REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

Chicago, Sept. 13th, 1881. 

Meeting of Executive Committee, Parlor No. 1, 8 p. m. Members 
present : 

J. M. Dresser, E. F. Rice, W. G. Ferguson, Martin Collins, H. M. Brooks, 
A. J. Trumbull, E. G. Halle, H. H.Walker, H. E. Palmer, T. J. Zollars (for 
H. C. Alverson), I. W. Holman, A. W. Spalding, W. B. Cornell. 

2 
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President Jasper M. Dresser in the Chair; Geo. W. Hayes, Secretary. 
The Treasurer read his report, which was referred to the Finance Committee 
of the Executive Committee for examination. 

The following names were submitted to the Committee for membership: 

C. W. Fracker, Special Agent Springfield Fire and Marine Ins. Co., 
Marshalltown, la.; W. F. Ross, Special Agent Niagara Ins. Co., Davenport; 
Wm. M. Monroe, Special Agent Niagara Ins. Co., Cincinnati, O.; John How- 
ley, Special Agent Niagara Ins. Co., St. Paul; Frank M. Benedict, Special 
Agent Niagara Ine. Co., Lawrence, Kan.; H. H. Hershey, Special Agent 
Niagara Ins. Co., Hannibal, Mo.; Jerome Root, Adjuster Lancashire Ins. Co., 
DeKalb, 111.; W. E. Page, Special Agent Queen Ins. Co., Des Moines, la.; J. 
H. Stevison, Special Agent Orient Ins. Co., Chicago; Jas. H. Caswell, Special 
Agent Orient Ins. Co., Minneapolis; Capt. J. L. Shallcross, Secretary Louis- 
ville Underwriters; J. J. Barrett, Secretary Franklin Ins. Co., Louisville, 
Ky.; S. W. Williams, of the Adjustment Co., Cincinnati, 0.; J. J. Berne, 
General Adjuster, Chicago; Edward Stanberry, Special Agent N. B. & M., 
Cincinnati, 0. ; W. P. Innes, Special Agent Howard Ins. Co., N. Y., Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; J. H. Beattie, Secretary Amazon Ins. Co., Cincinnati, O., 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; W. A. Cormany, Special Agent N. B. & M., Fort Scott, 
Kan. ; M. Child, Jr., Special Agent Star Ins. Co., Kokomo, Ind.; Ed. P. Beach, 
Special Agent Howard Ins. Co., N. Y., Springfield, 111. ; M. A. Houston, Secre- 
tary Louisville Ins. Co., Louisville; John C. Hall, General Agent Western, 
Toronto, La Confiance, St. Louis, Mo. ; John Virchow, Special Agent Hamburg- 
Magdeburg, Chicago; John Welsh Dulles, Secretary County Fire Ins. Co., 
Philadelphia; A. M. L. Wasson, Special Agent Royal Ins. Co., Cincinnati, O.; 
Ralph Crable, Special Agent Metropole, Evanston, 111.; 0. A. Southmayd, 
Special Agent Metropole, St. Louis, Mo. ; Jas. L. Applegate, Special Agent 
Fire Association, St. Louis; J. P. Vance, State Agent Ins. Co. North America, 
Cincinnati; F. W. Little, Special Agent Lancashire Ins. Co., Pleasant Hill, 
Mo.; J. P. Williams, Special Agent Star Ins. Co., Chicago; H. W. Gray, 
General Agent Commonwealth Ins. Co., Louisville. 

The names were approved, and by motion recommended to the Associa- 
tion for membership. The courtesy of the floor was granted to the mem- 
bers of the insurance and local press, also to the resident and visiting agents. 

After a full discussion the following resolution was unanimously adopted: 

Resolved^ That no more prizes be offered for essays upon subjects per- 
taining to Association business, except by this Association. 

A letter from Mr. J. F. Dargan, of Dallas, Texas, was read, requesting 
that the |100 cash awarded him as the "Alfred G. Baker Prize" be converted 
into a medal similar in style of manufacture to the Managers' medals of last 
year. 

By motion the permission was granted, and Messrs, W. B. Cornell, W. 
G. Ferguson, and J. 0. Wilson were appointed a committee to procure the 
medal for Mr. Dargan. 
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It was also moved and adopted that the charge to members of this Asso- 
ciation for extra copies of the Proceedings be the actual cost of their publi- 
cation. 

The Auditing Committee, having examined the Treasurer's report and 
vouchers, made the following endorsement; 

We have examined the aboye, and find the same correct. 

I. W. Holman, ) 

E. G. Halle. \ Hnance Com. 

Martin Ck>lllns, ) 

The following resolution was also unanimously adopted: 
Resolved, That the Executive Committee allow the sum of two hundred 
dollars from the funds of the Association to Secretary Geo. W. Hayes for 
faithful performance of the duties of his office during the past year. 

Upon motion the Committee adjourned subject to call of the President. 

J. M. DRESSER, Chairman. 
GEO. W. HAYES, Secretary. 

On motion the report of the committee was accepted and 
adopted, and the names submitted for membership approved 
by vote of the Association. 

The Secretary, Mr. Geo. W. Hayes, read his report as Secre- 
tary and Treasurer as follows : 

Mr. President, and Gentlemen op the Association : 

I have the honor herewith to present my report as Secretary of this 
Association, comprising the Proceedings of the Eleventh Annual Meeting. 

Its issuance was somewhat delayed by the sending of proof-sheets with 
manuscripts to each writer for his own personal attention to corrections; but 
we trust the accuracy given thereby more than compensated for such delay. 

My report as Treasurer was presented to the Executive Committee, and 
by their Auditing Committee received with vouchers. The report of their 
proceedings I read with the proceedings of the Executive Committee. 

Total Receipts $1, 803. 25 

Disbursements 1,300.44 

Balance in Treasury 2.81 

The debit balance, 1111.58, upon our books at the close of the decennial 
year, has been made good by the sale of extra copies of Proceedings to mem- 
bers, thus removing the necessity of any call upon the guarantee fund for its 
extinguishment, and the payments by members of the Eleventh Annual have 
been so promptly made that we are enabled to meet the large expenses of 
the year so well. For the kindly aid and friendly advice and prompt 
response to every call from your Secretary and Treasurer, allow me to express 
my appreciation and thanks. In the work of properly and fittingly making 
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record of the Annnal Proceedings of this AsBOciatioD, I have felt that my 
brethren and co-workers in the insurance field had reposed no light trust 
upon me, as the value of the Proceedings is chiefly in the accuracy and cor- 
rectness of text; yet the same is enhanced by the style in which the reports 
are presented. All have given their best, and some their last offering to the 
Association as published in these Proceedings. It stands on the records as 
the best monument of their ability as imderwriters, and the enthusiasm and 
devotion they gave to their chosen profession. 

\Vhen I accepted the office of your Secretary, it was only assumed 
because I felt confident of the sympathy and co-operation of every member 
of our Association; and in the preparation of the report herewith presented, 
as in each of the others, I am sure I have realized more of your good will 
and generous kindly approval than was anticipated. For all these, gentle- 
men, you have my hearty thanks. 

Moved that the report be accepted and printed with Pro- 
ceedings. Motion carried. 

The President called the Vice President, Mr. E. F. Rice, to 
the chair, while he read the following address : 

PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS. 

To this our Twelfth Annual Convocation, members and guests, I bid you 
a cordial and hearty welcome. In arranging our programme for this meeting 
we have tried to meet what seemed to be a growing demand on the part of 
the members that there should be less time spent in the reading of formally 
prepared papers, and that more time should be allowed for the open and free 
discussion of the papers presented, and such other topics as will naturally 
arise in the progress of the meeting. It is our hope and expectation that 
each member will consider himself invited to discuss any proposition that 
may come before the Associatioo, and the utmost freedom of expression is 
solicited. It is by this free interchange of thought and experience that we 
gain new ideas of value, and through the same means erroneous ones are 
corrected. The business of fire insurance is one of the most important, as 
well as one of the largest, to which the attention of property holders is 
directed. Its growth in this country is in keeping with the steady and rapid 
progress made by the nation in wealth and population, and the mind almost 
fails to comprehend its practically unlimited possibilities of a hundred years 
hence. Even now the magnitude of the business passes beyond the limit of 
ordinary comprehension. It is said that the assets of all the companies in 
the United States exceed nine hundred millions of dollars, and that the 
disbursements of these companies — fire, life, and miscellaneous — exceed the 
sum of one hundred and fifty millions per annum. Its interests are identified 
with the best interests of every industry and community, and it is the great 
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and powerful ally of the commercial workshops of the land. It is the hand- 
maiden of commerce, and without its protecting aegis ships freighted with 
fabulous wealth could not go to sea. By its system of contribution it dis- 
tributes the misfortune of the individual to the many, and renders possible 
the gigantic ventures of individual enterprise. 

At the date of our last meeting, it was apparent to all that our country 
had entered upon a season of prosperity that betokened success and profit to 
all legitimate enterprises that were conducted with skill and judgment The 
seven years preceding had been years of trial and depression. With con- 
stantly receding prices, large accumulations of unsalable stocks of merchandise, 
manufacturers without a market, it was not a marvel that insurance com- 
panies suffered from the hard times, and, in many instances, were compelled 
to retire from the field. In these years, when no other market could be found 
for unsalable wares> insurance companies were not unfrequently compelled 
to become unwilling purchasers of all kinds of property, and the paths of the 
underwriter were anything but paths of peace. To-day we are in the midst 
of a prosperity which has heretofore been unequaled. Our manufacturers 
are busy day and night, and their agents and jobbers find no delay in dispos- 
ing of their wares; the husbandman meets a ready and greedy market for all 
his surplus products, and the railroads are forced to an unheard-of prosperity 
to carry them to a waiting market. Building operations are resumed, and 
all mechanical labor finds steady employment at increased and remunerative 
wages. Interest rates are reduced, and all dividend-paying stocks have 
advanced to unheard-of prices. Money has become a drug in the market, 
and seeks investment at nominal rates. In the midst of this great and 
general prosperity, the underwriting interest should show a corresponding 
advancement; but truth compels me to say that our chosen profession has 
not been favored with such a degree of prosperity as the state of the country 
would lead us to expect. In the address which I shall present you 
to-day, it is not my intention to weary you with statistics, and if any figures 
are used it will only be in the aggregate and not in detail. One hundred and 
fifty-seven insurance companies, doing business in the State of New York, 
and reporting to the department of that State, and including in the number 
all of the strongest American and foreign agency companies, during the first 
half of 1881 absorbed ninety-seven and nine-tenths per cent, of their pre- 
miums in losses and expenses. The month of July, 1881, was the most disas- 
trous July for fires since the big Portland fire of July 4th, 1866, the losses 
. aggregating over eight millions of dollars; and August just closed is not much 
better. And yet, with the per cent, of loss and expense constantly inci eas- 
ing, and the per cent, of premiums and income from investments decreasing, 
there is a grand rush for more capital, and since the first of January last the 
increase in this respect has been unprecedented. This added capital 
demands increased business, and, like Oliver Twist, constantly calls for more, 
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more, more, until the poor, distressed and tormented local agents are ready to 
call upon the rocks and hills to fieill upon them and hide them from the face 
of the equally worried special. This competition has well nigh driven any- 
thing like co-operation entirely out of the question, and the situation may be 
summed up in the quotation, " Every one for himself, and the Devil take 
the hindmost." 

Whether there has been an increase in the per cent, of loss as compared 
with the amount at risk, as some claim, I am not prepared to say; but that 
the per cent, of loss to premiums received has largely increased within the 
last decade is certain. Fifty per cent, of loss to premiums received was the 
commonly accepted estimate, but it has risen to an average of nearly sixty 
per cent., and still has an upward tendency. Expenses are increasing; where 
the average expense column was thirty per cent., or thereabouts, of the 
premiums, it has gone up to the neighborhood of forty per cent. There has 
been a marked reduction in rates, without a corresponding improvement in 
risks. Income from investments has been greatly reduced by reason of the 
cheapening of interest rates, and the great advance in prices paid for all 
dividend -paying securities in which surplus has been invested. This, in 
brief, is the situation as I write. What, then, are the signs of the times ? It 
seems to me that the portent is of disaster to the weak and timid, while the 
strong and the bold only may hope for reward in the future. These are not 
the days for the vascillating; only the vigorous and undaunted underwriter 
may pass through in safety. 

"Tender handed stroke the nettle, 
And it stings you for your pains; 
GrEisp it like a man of mettle, 
And it soft as silk remains." 

"The law of the harvest is to reap more than we sow," and it is for the 
purpose of learning how to gather in more than we put out that we, as 
underwriters, are constantly studying the laws of hazard. A practical 
knowledge of the laws of chance is essential to the success of the under- 
writer; and the more nearly his knowledge of these laws approaches a 
certainty, so much more is chance eliminated from the problem, and just so 
much more nearly does underwriting approach the dignity of a profession, 
governed by probability. But even with the same knowledge, and pursuing 
the same general course, uniform results are not always attained, so many 
are the modifying circumstances, so varying are the conditions and environ- 
ments of all physical affairs, so diverse the influences affecting individuals. 
It is not at all certain that at the harvest each will receive an equal return 
for the seed sown and the labor expended. Nevertheless, the rule remains 
the same generally, that " we reap more than we sow." We have all known 
two persons to start at the same time, with equal chances and prospects for 
success; the one was industrious, careful, conscientious, his every moment 
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given to the diligent and faithful pursuit pf his calling, and with all he was 
a dismal failure; the other was careless, thoughtless, and lazy, and whose 
only care seemed to be how little exertion to put into his profession, and 
whose success was marvelous. These, however, are the exceptional cases, 
that aid to prove the rule that the success of the individual in any calling is 
measured by industry and the practice of the best methods pertaining to 
that calling. Our profession is eminently one of probability j and not of chance; 
and since the first meeting of this Association, twelve years ago, great progress 
lias been made in determining how many of a given number of any class of 
hazards will bum within a given time; and, although the problem has not 
been reduced to a certainty, it has passed far beyond the bounds of guess- 
work, and has raised underwriting to the rank of a learned profession. The 
day is passed for the promotion of companies for the purpose of giving place 
to some broken-down merchant or superannuated professional gentleman, 
and a genuine service reform has been established by the preferment of those 
who, commencing at the foot of the ladder, have shown themselves worthy 
of higher and better places. This progress has been brought about largely 
through the association of the companies into organizations similar to that of 
the National Board, where were combined the experiences of the individual 
companies, the result of which demonstrated the wisdom of associated efforts. 
The narrow policy which prevailed, of hiding from associates engaged in the 
same profession the results of individual experience, gave way in a measure 
to the more enlightened and liberal policy of comparing results, and to the 
mutual advantage of all concerned. Although but a skeleton of the old 
National Board remains, it is said that the experience tables are retained as 
the most prominent feature of that association; and, although it has but a 
nominal existence to-day, to that board more than to any other instrumen- 
tality are we indebted for the years of comparative prosperity since the great 
conflagration which swept over this city ten years ago. Whenever a deter- 
mined effort to bring about any particular reform was made, it was crowned 
with success. While it is doubtful if this generation of underwriters will 
witness any combined, determined, and successful effort for the establish- 
ment of a uniform tariff of rates, the success of the National Board in other 
matters should encourage all to continued efforts and combinations to secure 
reforms in legislation, taxation, building laws, and the thousand and one 
kindred topics pertaining to underwriting interests. May it not be that, 
free from the jealousies that wrecked the national organization, our Associa- 
tion shall have some part and lot in maintaining the dignity of the profession, 
and restoring many of the valuable features that gave strength and power 
to our national prototype ? 

And at this point recurs the ever present question in the mind of the 
underwriter, of what can be done to improve the present unprofitable con- 
dition of underwriting interests. I call the condition unprofitable when the 
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reports show that in 1880 ninety-seven and six-tenths of the premiums 
received were paid out for losses and expenses, exclusive of dividends; and, 
as I have said, for the first six months of 1881 ninety-seven and nine-tenths 
of the premiums received were absorbed in the same way. As an association 
we can do nothing, for we still remain under the prohibition which interdicts 
us from legislating upon any subject connected with our profession, or the 
conduct of its business. As individuals we may do much to correct and 
remove the hostile feeling which exists among those who could ill-aflfbrd to 
be without the protection afforded by our capital. It is my judgment that 
the fault lies entirely at the door of the underwriter, and not with his patrons. 
The insuring public, with some growling, perhaps, will always pay such 
adequate rates as will aflford capital a reasonable return for the hazards of the 
business, and assure to them the protection for which they pay. Hope for 
underwriting in the future can come only from co-operation, and co-operation 
can only be successful when confidence in all is maintained by the honest 
endeavors of each. While this co-operation may never reach to rates, there 
are innumerable matters upon which there can be no difference of opinion. 
Whenever differences do arise, concessions should be made. Society itself is 
held together by mutual compromise. The science of governing, to a great 
extent, is but the science of expedients. The philosopher deals only in 
abstract truths, and may always be consistent with himself; but between the 
theories and the practical action of the underwriter there must sometimes be 
a variance. 

The constantly changing character of hazards, the introduction of new 
processes of manufacturing, and new elements in chemical compounds, 
demand a continuous study on the part of the underwriter. He must keep 
abreast of the times by surrounding himself with the best known means of 
information. In the great struggle for bread, that mechanic who employs 
the most modern and most skillfully constructed tools will distance his less 
enterprising brother who clings to the clumsy and ill-shaped implements 
used by his father. And so it is with the underwriter. The methods of 
" other days " will not answer for this progressive age. A new order of things 
is developed, and the antiquated notions of the halcyon days of underwriting, 
when a half-dozen companies were more than sufficient to meet all demands, 
are not the notions that are demanded by our times. 

But with all the care that may be exercised, and with all the wisdom, 
skill and knowledge that may be gained, the underwriter is subject to contin- 
gencies against which no human foresight can provide. Seasons of prosperity 
may be followed by phenomenal seasons of adversity. These eras have no 
tangible cause for asserting themselves. They are not governed by any 
apparent or known law of nature or trade, but they 

'•Come as the winds come when forests are rended, 
Come as the waves come when navies are stranded;" 
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and when they go down with the ebb of the tide, they leave the beach 
strewn with wrecks and broken hulks of the once beautiful craft that have 
been swallowed up in the wild maelstrom. Reverses must be expected. 
The underwriter, like the individual, becomes strong by trials. God rears 
the mountain oak amid mountain storms. The roughest winds sing its 
lullaby through a hundred years of infancy, and it defies the tornado for a 
thousand years afterwards. We have had reverses, but reverses are not 
defeats. Ten years ago to-day the people of Chicago flung to the breeze their 
banners which floated over a great and prosperous city : proud of its great 
and rapid growth; proud of its commercial prosperity; proud of its accumu.- 
lating wealth and influence; proud of its beautiful women and brave men. 
A month later, and all this was changed. The besom of destruction had 
wiped out all this prosperity, wealth and influence, and only the blackened 
walls remained. Ten thousand buildings had been swept away, twQ hundred 
millions of accumulated wealth destroyed, and one hundred thousand people 
made homeless. The women bowed their heads in sorrow, and the men lost 
heart in their despondency. Courage was gone ; hope nearly so. The world's 
sympathy was aroused and its charity was unbounded. The poor, homeless 
wanderer, who with bated breath had looked on at the destruction of his 
lares and penates, took heart again and resolved to restore their shrine — to 
recover that which had been lost — to wrest success from this seeming great 
defeat. And what is the result ? A city restored in grander proportions and 
beauty than before. Its hovels are replaced with comfortable dwellings, its 
houses with mansions, and its population has increased to six hundred thou- 
sand souls. No commercial metropolis can show more substantial, appro- 
priate and beautiful architecture in its public buildings, mercantile blocks 
and manufactories; none more progress in population, wealth and influence. 
All this has been the result of that indomitable pluck which the world over 
makes the Chicagoan*s name a synonym for go-ahead-ativeness.. A hundred 
insurance companies went down in the wreck, and many of us remember 
with what consternation we looked upon the destruction, and, like Othello, 
declared our occupation gone. But the proverbial timidity of capital was not 
verified in this instance. Capital rushed in to restore the gap where capital 
had been lost, and the insurance corporations of ten years ago were but 
pigmies compared with those of the present time. 

So I say that these seeming -disasters are oftentimes the truest and 
grandest successes. The hottest fires only consume the dross and leave the 
gold the purer. Storms may terrify the timid, but the wise and brave hail 
the lightnings as God's messengers, coming on errands of mercy and good- 
will to men, purifying the air, and dropping frojn their swift wings, as they 
pass, health to the invalid and life to the dying. All the years that 
have passed have only been years of preparation for the rich harvest 
which must be awaiting us in the future. Set your eye upon the goal to 
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which you wish to attain, looking straight over the flag-staff that stands at 
the prow of your craft, and allow no storms nor winds to swerve you from 
your course, and success will crown your efforts. 

Years ago a merchantman was on her way from New York to Liverpool, 
and the pilot, weary with watching, one night called the colored steward to 
the wheel for a time while he might enjoy his rest. The directions were 
plain, and plainly given : " Keep that star which you see yonder straight 
over the bow of the ship." "All right, sah!" The pilot slept until he was 
aroused by the good natured steward with "Come, captain; I want you to 
give me another star; done got past that star long ago." And, true enough, 
the ship was careering on straight to the south, with the given star far 
in the rear. This parable may be declared in the language of the old adage : 

" He who by the plow would thrive. 
Himself must either hold or drive." 

There must be no sleeping while on duty, no trusting the wheel to untried 
or unskilled hands. 

Whatever may be the result to the individual underwriter or any given 
company, the future must contain profit for the general business of under- 
writing. Hence there is encouragement for all to push for the upper ranks 
of the profession. Some of us will be disappointed; but if we faithfully 
perform the duties before us, though we may never reach the goal for which 
we have been striving, we can look back upon duties conscientiously per- 
formed, and feel that we at least have no reason for self-reproach. 

STATE BOABDS. 

Prior to our last meeting some progress had been made in the organiza- 
tion of State boards of underwriters, but generally they were practically 
dormant for want of encouragement from superior sources. The President 
of this Association wisely recommended that these organizations should be 
fostered, and intimated that such associations would meet with the favor of 
the general officers of most companies engaged in an agency business. I am 
pleased to note the increased numbers of these boards, and their growing 
activity and efforts within their bailiwicks for the reformation of such evils 
as have been crowding into the business. I am also pleased to state that 
they have done much to stop the downward tendency in rates, and not 
a little to restore them to something like « respectable and paying figure, in 
many places where active competition had forced them below a profitable 
standard. Their success in the past year demonstrates the wisdom of con- 
tinuing and encouraging them in more active efforts. There can be no doubt, 
in the mind of an observing underwriter, but that reforms of vicious prac- 
tices and a restoration of depreciated rates can be more readily and cer- 
tainly brought about through these associations than by any other means. 
Composed as they are of the special agents, whose daily associations are with 
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the local agents, they can with greater facility control this factor in the busi- 
ness than can the managers, who are compelled to act at arm's length. With 
a view of bringing the State boards more prominently before the members 
and visiting underwriters, and hoping to encourage them to continued and 
increased activity, I have asked from the officers brief statements of their 
organization, their aims and objects, and what each has so far accomplished. 
I am certain these reports will be interesting to all, and I bespeak your 
careful attention when, at the proper time, they are called for. It seems as 
if the time had come when this Association, representing as it does all classes 
of companies, should give out no uncertain sound regarding these organiza- 
tions. The interests and experiences of companies are too diverse to expect 
any national combination that will attempt to dictate rates, and the only hope 
of successful effort in this direction must come from local organizations, and 
these must be set in operation through the combined efforts and co-operation 
of the field men in limited districts. These State boards have been con- 
ducted at nominal expense, and the good they have accomplished has only 
been limited by the adverse policy of suppression which has heretofore been 
practiced by managers and oflficers. We are glad to note, however, that the 
opposition policy has been changed into one of encouragement, and many of 
those who were most strenuously opposed have now become the warmest 
friends and devoted advocates of the system. 

LEGISLATION. 

Legislation, in connection with the regulation of the business of insur- 
ance, has long been a theme fruitful of discussion and contention, and promises 
to continue an apple of discord for all time to come. I shall not attempt to 
particularize the legislation jjroposed, or that accomplished, since our last 
meeting, touching the interests which we here represent. It is sufficient to 
say that all laws which have gone upon the statute books of the various 
states represented in this assembly have been of an adverse character, and 
inimical to the underwriting interests of the country. It seems strange that 
intelligent legislators — men who have a very just appreciation of right and 
wrong, as applied to all affairs between individuals — completely lose sight of 
the great principles of equity when treating or legislating upon the subject 
of insurance, and are ready to join in any kind of a scheme that may hedge 
this great and beneficent institution around with diflficulties, or that may 
place it at the mercy of the scheming and dishonest individual. In the early 
days of Christianity, the illustration for a difficult feat was that of a camel 
passing through a needle's eye; and there seems to have been but one thing 
more diflScult of accomplishment, and that was the entry of a rich man into 
heaven. In our day the feat most difficult of accomplishment seems to be 
that of an insurance corporation securing justice at the hands a State legisla- 
ture, or from the verdict of a petit jury. How long this hostile feeling is to 
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continue is exceedingly difficult to foretell. It is more than likely that it will 
not he overcome until there is some great revolution in nature that shall 
usher in the millenium. In short, legislation has become an incubus that 
weighs us down with its impositions; a nightmare that disturbs our sleep; a 
great vampire that sucks the life-blood from our veins. Its serious aggres- 
sions are alarming and harrassing, and constantly destroying our plans and 
depleting our treasury. These aggressions, if not promptly met by some 
heroic remedy, will be more fearful in the future than they have been in the 
past. It is now only the end of the beginning, and not yet the beginning of the 
end. In tracing the history of legislation upon this interest, we find that it 
took its origin largely in the eflfbrts of local companies to restrain, harrase 
and circumscribe other State companies in their competition for business. 
This has become a two-edged sword, dangerous alike to friend and foe; and 
the weapon which was used against their neighbors has been turned with 
double force against themselves. This whole questfon of legislation has 
become to the insurance interests a veritable " Old Man of the Sea." 

You doubtless recollect the story of " Sinbad the Sailor," that when he 
was upon his fifth voyage his vessel was destroyed in a most miraculous 
manner, and by means of a single plank he succeeded in reaching an island. 
And upon the morrting that followed, as he walked forth among the trees, he 
met by a streamlet an old man. The story of his adventure is not long, and 
I will ask you to listen to it as told by Sinbad, for it has a moral worth the 
hearing : " So I said within myself, perhaps this old man hath landed upon 
this island and is one of the shipwrecked persons with whom the vessel fell 
to pieces. I then approached him, and saluted him, and he returned the 
salutation without speaking ; and I said to him, Sheik, what is the reason 
of thy sitting in this place? Whereupon he shook his head and sighed, and 
made a sign to me with his hand as though he would say, 'Carry me upon 
thy neck, and transport me from this place to the other side of the streamlet.' 
I therefore said within myself, I will act kindly with this person and trans- 
port him to the place to which he desireth to go; perhaps I shall obtain for 
it a reward in heaven. Accordingly I advanced to him and took him upon 
my shoulders and conveyed him to the place that he had indicated to me, 
when I said to him, * Descend at thine ease.' But he descended not from my 
shoulders. He had twisted his legs around my neck, and I looked at them, 
and I saw that they were like the hide of the buffalo in blackness and 
roughness. So I was frightened at him and desired to throw him down 
from my shoulders ; but he pressed upon my neck with his feet, and 
squeezed my throat, so that the world became black before my face, and I 
was unconscious of my existence, falling upon the ground in a fit like one 
dead. He then raised his legs, and beat me upon my back and my shoulders; 
wherefore I arose with him. He still kept his seat upon my shoulders, and 
I had become fatigued with bearing him; and he made a sign to me, that I 
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should go among the trees, to the best of the fruits. When I disobeyed him 
he inflicted upon me with his feet blows more violent than those of whips; 
and he ceased not to direct me with his hand to every place which he 
desired to go, and to that place I went with him. If I loitered or went 
leisurely, he beat me; and I was a captive to him. He descended not from 
my shoulders by night or by day. When he desired to sleep he would wind 
his legs around my neck and sleep a little, and then he would arise and beat 
me, whereupon I would arise with him quickly, unable to disobey him, by 
reason of the severity of that which I suffered from him. And I blamed 
myself for having taken him up, and having had pity upon him. I continued 
with him in this condition, enduring the most violent fatigue, and said within 
myself, I did a good act to this person, and it has become an evil to myself 
I begged God (whose name he exalted) at every period and at every hour 
that I might die, in consequence of the excessive fatigue and distress that I 
suffered. Thus I remained for a length of time until I carried him one day 
to a place in the island where I found an abundance of pumpkins, many of 
which were very dry." So Sinbad took a large pumpkin, cleaned it, filled it 
with grape juice, and put it into the sun to ferment. With this fermented 
wine he exhilarated himself, and the old man also begged some of it to drink. 
And Sinbad says: "I feared him and gave it to him, whereupon he became 
intoxicated and drunk; all his limbs and the muscles of his sides became 
relaxed. So when I knew that he was drunk, and that he was unconscious 
of existence, I put my hands to his feet and loosed them from my neck. 
Then I stooped with him, and sat down, and threw him upon the ground. 
I-scarcely believed I had liberated myself and escaped from the state in 
which I had been; but I feared him, lest he should arise from his intoxica- 
tion and torment me. I therefore took a great mass of stone, and coming to 
him, struck him upon his head as he lay asleep, so that his flesh became 
mingled with his blood, and he was killed. May no mercy of God be upon 
him." 

Friends of the Association, need I declare to you this parable? 

Is not underwriting the generous Sinbad, and legislation the "Old Man 
of the Sea " ? When we consented for a time to bear upon our backs the 
burden of State supervision, it was because it was deemed it would be short 
lived, and must soon pass away. It was only across a narrow streamlet 
which lay between it and the pleasant country beyond, and as a temporary 
accommodation, until it could stretch out its stiffened limbs and die in peace. 
But State supervision, once borne aloft, refuses to dismount. With its legs 
twisted around our necks, its cloven foot appears. When we have refused to 
obey its infernal mandates, and have tried to shake it off, it has squeezed 
oiir throats till the world has become black before us, and it has beaten us 
upon the shoulders and back until we have again consented to bear its hated 
carcass, although covered with as black and rough a hide as a rhinoceros 
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ever wore. When it has inflicted upon us a " Wisconsin valued policy law," 
we have meekly submitted, lest with a petit jury and a biased court it 
should pummel the very life out of us. If, for the gratification of its vora- 
cious appetite, it has put upon us a heavy, unjust and discriminating taxation, 
we have not dared to deny its demands. If it has required that the funds 
accumulated for the benefit of all our creditors shall be divided, and a special 
deposit made for the benefit of the few, have we not quietly invited it into 
our vaults and given it the choicest of our securities, or withdrawn entirely 
from the race in that particular field ? No one has dared to call in the aid of 
that constitutional provision declaring that " the citizens of each State shall 
be entitled to all the privileges and immunities of citizens in the several 
States." If it has burdened us with an infamous publication law, we have 
smilingly acquiesced. In short, this evil has never ceased to direct us 
whither to go, and thither we have gone until, as with poor, generous Sinbad, 
living has been worse than dying. It is our hope and trust that the analogy 
may soon become perfect, and that some means may speedily be discovered 
of inflicting upon the monster's head as deadly a blow as Sinbad dealt upon 
the old man's pate. For, if we do not find some remedy for this growing 
oppression, the very life will be worried out of us, and the last dollar drained 
from our treasury. 

KINDRED SOCIETIES. 

At our last meeting the President was instructed to appoint delegates to 
the meetings of the Underwriters' Association of the South, and the New 
York State Association. In accordance with this instruction, I appointed a 
delegation to the Southern Association, which will doubtless favor us with.a 
report of their visit to the beautiful city of Atlanta, where the meeting was 
held, and give us tidings of the work there accomplished. 

By reason of the unfortunate misdirecting of the President's letter 
to me, I did not receive the notice of the time and place of holding the 
meeting of the New York State Association until after its session had closed, 
and, in consequence, our Association was not represented by any authorized 
delegation. I regretted this more from the fact that we have so often been 
favored and edified by the gentlemen that this Association has always hjtd 
in attendance upon our meetings; and their fraternal recognition of our 
Society, in this respect, merits a complimentary return from us. It was my 
intention to personally be present at one or both of the meetings of these 
associations, at my own expense, and had made my arrangements accord- 
ingly, but at the time of the meeting at Atlanta, at the last moment, unex- 
pected business complications prevented, and the failure to receive the notice 
of the other in time disarranged my plans for that meeting also. 

INOORPOBATION. 

f 

At our last meeting a committee, with David Beveridge as chairman, was 
appointed, to take into consideration the feasibility and desirability of our 
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Afisociation becoming an incorporation. Early in the spring I wrote to Mr. 
Beveridge, asking him what steps, if any, his committee had taken; this 
letter failing to reach Mr. Beveridge, I wrote to Mr. R. J. Smith, the 
second gentleman named on the committee, and asked him to give the 
matter proper attention. This he has done, and at the proper time will 
present the report of the committee. I am unqualifiedly in favor of incorpora- 
tion, and think the future interests of the Association will be subserved by 
such a course. It is now time it should become localized; and as its meetings 
have been held in this city for so many years, and as this is really the center 
of the insurance interests of the West, it seems appropriate that our perma- 
nent habitation should be here. Twelve years of existence gives us a 
history which is becoming filled with memories. Some of our executive 
officers have gone on to the other life, and these we might delight to honor 
by hanging their photographs upon the walls of such modest apartments as 
might be selected for a permanent home. A small contribution annually 
from each member would suffice to meet the expense. Such apartments 
might become the headquarters of the members while temporarily sojourn- 
ing in the city, and I have no doubt but all the insurance papers in the 
country would gladly compliment the Association by gratuitously furnishing 
their issues for our reading tables. In this way a valuable library could be 
finally acquired, which would be of great service to all. I trust this meeting 
will not adjourn till it has taken some definite and decisive action which will 
result in giving us a permanent legal existence. 

THB PRIZE ESSAYS. 

The feature of " Prize Essays " was introduced into our programme last 
year, and the generous rivalry which was exhibited by the numerous contri- 
butions presented in competition for the prizes thus offered, stimulated other 
friends of the Association to continue this feature. Three prizes have been 
offered for competitive effort at this meeting. The first of these is a prize of 
1100 offered by Nicholas C. Miller, Esq., President of the Star Insurance 
Company, of New York, for the best paper on hazards of " Flour Mills." 
This subject was selected by Mr. Miller, and he wisely gave full instructions 
as to the manner in which he desired the subject treated, and these were 
sent out' with the president's circular announcing the offer. The second 
prize is |100, offered by Mr. A. D. Brigham, editor of the Weekly Underwriter, 
to be given for the best paper upon some topic which was to be selected by 
the Executive (Committee of this Association. The third is a prize of $250, 
and is given by Mr. J. J. W. O'Donoghue, editor of The Chronicle^ for the 
best paper upon some topic also to be selected by the Executive Committee. 
To select topics which should be worthy of the generous donations was 
found to be no easy task. Letters were written to each of the givers of these 
prizes asking that they select their own topic, or at least make suggestions. 
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from which the Executive Committee might make selections, hut they 
declined to make any suggestions. A letter was then written to each mem- 
her of the Executive Committee, calling for subjects for the essays, and it was 
three months before replies were received from all, and consultation by letter 
with members of this committee, scattered over the territory of the broad 
west, was found to be a slow and tedious aflfair. The topic finally selected 
for the Weekly Underwriter prize was, " The Law of Other Insurance,'' and 
upon the final suggestion of Mr. O'Donoghue for The Chronicle prize, " The 
Special Agent." 

This feature does not meet with my unqualified endorsement. We have 
given the experiment a fair trial, and it is for the Association to decide 
whether it shall be continued. It is my conviction that it materially inter- 
feres with the voluntary presentation of papers upon living issues that are 
daily presenting themselves to the underwriter, and, by so doing, detracts 
from the vitality of our meetings. I am sure that it largely augments the 
labors of the President in finding members to contribute to fill up the 
remainder of the programme. I content myself with recording my convic- 
tions after the experiences of the past year, and with the single suggestion 
that if any prize is offered in the future it shall come from the Association, 
and that the competition shall be under such rules as shall be' hereafter 
determined upon. To the gentlemen who have so liberally contributed the 
funds for this experiment, the Association is under lasting obligations, which 
I have no doubt you will record in a suitable manner before our adjourn- 
ment. 

THE INSURANCE PRESS. 

To the courtesy and encouragement of the insurance press are we 
indebted for much of the success of our Association in the past, and I do not 
feel like wholly passing over our obligations in this respect in silence. It is 
one of the modern tools that no underwriter who wishes to keep up with the 
times can afford to do without. Its praises have been a theme in nearly 
every address which has been delivered before our society. I most heartily 
endorse all the good things that have been said of our friends of the press, 
and shall not weary you with a repetition of their good qualities and num- 
berless virtues. Its representatives have been our staunch supporters, and 
are with us to-day. If the prizes which have been offered, and for which 
our members have been invited to compete, are an index, we may safely 
infer that the press has met with the financial rewards to which it is justly 
entitled by its merits. By its adherence to our interests it has the reward 
of grateful hearts, and, as Joe Jefferson says: "Here is to its gfx)d health, 
and its family's; may it live long and prosper." 

OBITUARY. 

My heart shrinks from the performance of the mournful and affecting 
duty which the grim destroyer has imposed upon me. Though overpowered 
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by emotions which bear the stamp of nature, the sadness of the duty will 
not excuse its performance. Two of our number have passed over the dark 
river, and we mourn the untimely death of Philip Euler, Jr., and A. J. 
Waters, both of whom were with us at our last meeting, and active partici- 
pants in our deliberations. 

After an illness of some weeks, Philip Euler, Jr., died at his home in 
Evansville, at three o'clock on the morning of July 11th, 1881. 

A. J. Waters died at Cleveland, Ohio, after a very brief illness, at mid- 
night of the 25th day of August, 1881, at the age of 46 years. It is not my 
purpose to give any extended notice of the lives and services of these brothers 
who have gone over before us, but leave that duty in the hands of the com- 
mittee which, I doubt not, it will be your will to appoint. They have been 
called from the high responsibilities of earth to render each for himself his 
final account at the throne of the Eternal. Our expressions of sorrow can be 
of no use, it is true, to the dead, but they may justly administer consolation 
to the living. The tears which flow and the honors paid are our tribute to 
the dead. Our grief at their loss is sincere, and is consecrated by the love 
we bore them; and while this is a tribute which our imperfect natures may 
pay to departed worth, it is prompted no less by their devotion to the 
interests of our Association than by our affectionate remembrance of those 
who are forever lost to its councils and its deliberations. Clouds and dark- 
ness rest upon these dispensations of Providence. We cannot penetrate the 
councils of Omnipotence, nor resolve the mystery why our brothers, so full 
of hope, and in the prime of years, should thus be called away. Their 
places are vacant, and we shall no more hear their voices or see their faces 
at our annual gatherings. Only a short time prior to his death I received a 
letter from Mr. Waters, in which he spoke of his anticipated pleasure in 
attendance upon this meeting, and telling of the part he expected to take in 
its deliberations. *' Man proposes, but God disposes," and he is not here. 
To the friends of these brothers we tender our warmest sympathies in their 
great affliction, and pray the God of the fatherless and the widow may extend 
such consolation as can only come from a divine source. 

And nbw, in conclusion, I have found it no light matter to prepare a 
programme for this meeting. Each year brings with it to the President of this 
Association additional cares and labor in arranging for your entertainment 
and instruction. If there are less papers than usual, it is because there 
seemed to be a popular demand in that direction. No one can be more pain- 
fully aware of the defects in this address than the writer, and he bespeaks in 
your criticisms that charity which covers a multitude of sins. It has been 
prepared amid the interruptions of a business that is daily calling for more 
time and careful attention, and it is therefore very imperfect in construction 
and thought. 

It is more than probable that this is the last time it will be my good 

3 
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fortune to meet with you as an underwriter and a member of the Association. 
For fifteen years I have associated with the gentlemen composing the mem- 
bership, and in that time I have made many personal friendships, which I 
shall cherish during tlie balance of my earthly days. It has been my 
endeavor at all times to treat all with courtesy and consideration; but if at 
times I may have allowed my own convictions to lead me to do or say that 
which might better have been left undone or unsaid, I hope you will naught 
set down in malice, but credit me with good intentions only. I shall always 
rejoice at the good fortune of my old comrades, and condole with them in 
any disappointment which may come upon them. And if from this time 
our business paths shall diverge and draw apart, while I shall always retain 
a warm personal regard for every member of this Association, I hope I may 
not be quite forgotten by any of you. 

Mr. E. C. Johnson : Mr. President, I move that a committee 
be appointed to present during this session a memorial con- 
cerning the life and services of Mr, Phillip Euler, Jr., of Evans- 
ville, Indiana, a member of this Association, recently deceased. 

Motion carried. 

The Chair appointed on the committee Messrs. E. C. John- 
son, H. H. Walker and L. D. Moody. 

Mr. R. J. Smith : T move that the address of the President 
be submitted to a committee of five for division and reference 
to special committees. 

The motion prevailed, and the Chair appointed Messrs. R. J. 
Smith, A. C. Blodgett, W. B. Cornell, H. L. Moss and James M. 
DeCamp as such committee. 

Mr. Geo. W. Adams : I move that a committee be appointed 
to prepare resolutions upon the death of Mr. A. J. Waters. 

The motion prevailed, and the Chair appointed the following 
committee : Messrs. T. C. Parsons, Geo. W. Adams, Henry M. 
Brooks and E. F. Rice. 

On motion the Association adjourned until two o'clock p. m. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The Secretary read the following names of applicants for 
membership, that have been proposed and passed upon by the 
Executive CJommittee : 

W. E. McLean, General Adjuster Springfield F. and M. Ins. Co., Chicago; 
John N. Moore, State Agent Continental Fire Ins. Co., Louisville; E. J. Bab- 
cock, Special Agent Northwestern National Ins. Co., Davenport; Chas. H. 
Barry, Special Agent Newark Fire Ins. Co., Chicago; S. A. Chaffee, State 
Agent Star Fire Ins. Co., N. Y., Mansfield, O. ; Ed. P. Beach, Special Agent 
Howard Ins. Co., N. Y., Springfield, 111.; J. J. Heider, Special Agent Ger- 
man Ins. Co., Freeport, Burlington, la.; W. F. Fox, Special Agent Queen 
Ins. Co., Chicago, 111. 

On motion, the gentlemen were declared elected members 
of the Association. 

The President here announced that the order of exercises 
would be changed, and that the Association would now listen to 
reports from State Boards. 

Mr. Charles E. Bliven : I have nothing more than a verbal 
statement of the status of the Ohio State Board. Those of us 
who live in Ohio and have been active members of that Asso- 
ciation, feel proud of its history. It has done a good work in 
its time, and we believe that it will do a good work in future. 
Its organization was kept up mainly through the almost per- 
sonal effort of its president. I do not feel competent to say any- 
thing on that subject. He is gone, and is the only one proper 
to make a report of the Ohio State Board, of which he has been 
the honored president for many years. 

The Secretary read the following letter from the Indiana 
State Board : 
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To J. M. Dressbr, Esq., Pbesident op the Northwestern Association. 

In response to your inquiry for State board tidings, I beg to say on behalf 
of the Indiana Union that the organization was perfected during the fall of 
1880, and is to-day regarded as an efficient association. Its aim was, and is, 
the betterment of the business of underwriting in Indiana. Very little 
machinery' was put into motion, but a large amount of practical work has 
been done. The needs of the field, as fast as discovered, receive earnest con- 
sideration, and the best treatment known to us. Members have promptly 
and nobly responded to all calls for committee or individual action — often 
at the expense of their own interests. The principle of the greatest good of 
the greatest number has largely governed our work. Our files show the con- 
dition, as to local organizations, of a large majority of our towns, and just 
what has been accomplished by our Jabors. Very much work remains un- 
accomplished, from lack of time to give it attention. On the part of the com- 
panies we have received very general and very cordial support. So far as 
known to us, but one prominent company declines to recognize our mission 
or assist in our labors. As at present viewed, it is the intention of the Indiana 
Union to maintain its organization, even should its mission be limited to 
sociability and good fellowship among its members. 

With a high regard for the Northwestern Association, and a sincere wish 
for its perpetuity, we are. 

Very respectfully, 

THE INDIANA UNION, 

Indianapolis, Sept. 10, 1881. By H. H. Walker, Ftrndent. 

Mr. I. W. Holman made the following report from the 
Minnesota, Wisconsin and Dakota State Board : 

The Wisconsin, Minnesota and Dakota State Board is in its infancy. 
We have some thirty-two or thirty-three members, and we adopt the plan of 
dividing the membership up into committees. We have thirty-two commit- 
tees, and we have taken all the agency points and assigned them to the 
different committees, giving from tliree to seven towns to each committee. 
So far this plan has worked well, and we have done some good work. I 
regret to say that in some instances we have not had co-operation on the part 
of the companies. For example, in one place where the business has been 
demoralized utterly for the past three or four years, we had three meetings 
before we could get sufficient encouragement to justify us in doing anything, 
and finally ip was by heroic treatment alone that we reached any results at 
all. In that case agents said they had no instructions to come into the board, 
and finally some of us suggested the idea that unless the board was organ- 
ized to-morrow morning our agents would commence writing at a quarter of 
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one per cent. The result was that every agent of that town signed the con- 
stitution and by-laws, and there has been no trouble there since. 

Mr. W. T. Clarke made the following report from the Iowa 
State Board : 

THE IOWA STATE BOARD, 

Or, as it is properly known to its members, " The Iowa Union of Under- 
writers," was organized in response to a call made by special agents having 
an Iowa jurisdiction, on the 16th day of October, 1879. At that date the 
special representatives of nineteen prominent agency companies, domestic 
and foreign, met at Des Moines and resolved as follows : " That we, super- 
vising and adjusting agents, regularly employed as such, duly recognizing our 
position as subordinates, disclaiming any invasion of the jurisdiction of our 
superiors, and attempting only such action as legitimately comes within the 
scope of our delegated authority, do hereby form ourselves into an associa- 
tion for the purpose of endeavoring to correct some of the evils which have 
crept into the business of insurance." 

For their direction and government a brief but comprehensive constitu- 
tion and by-laws were framed, which perhaps I may partially give in outline. 
The second section of the constitution provides that " The objects of this 
Union shall be to further the interests of the several companies, to promote 
harmony and correct practice in the profession, as well as the establishment 
and maintenance of local boards to prevent irregularities which may occur 
among local agents in the securing and acceptance of applications and in the 
writing of policies." 

Section five of the constitution provides that " the Executive Committee 
shall have power to divide the State into districts, and assign to each district 
a committee of one or more members of the association, which shall be known 
as a district committee, which said committees shall have full power in their 
respective districts to carry out all purposes of the association." 

The annual meeting of the association is provided to be holden at Des 
Moines on the fourth Wednesday in May of each year, and it is in the power 
of the Executive Committee to call special meetings when the interest of the 
association or of general business demands it. Mutual good faith among all 
members is most strongly pledged, and it is gratifying to be able to say that 
thus far among the special and State agents of the Iowa Union there has 
been no sign of wavering or violation. 

The advisory mimimum tariff supposed to be known to the Union was 
adopted by this first meeting of the Iowa Union, and was largely printed and 
distributed, with a recommendation for its adoption by local boards. A 
classification of towns in the State, based upon water works, water supply, fire 
department, etc., etc., was made by a special committee, which was generally 
furnished to members of the association and their superiors, with recommen- 
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dation for its adoption. A year later, viz., in 1880, at the annual meeting, Mr. 
H. C. AlverBon, of the association, presented for consideration a complete 
tariff worked out for the five different classes of towns, which, after much dis- 
cussion, was adopted as the guide for future action. It was and is a good tariff, 
and reflects credit upon its author. It is, however, to be regretted that in 
many instances within the Iowa jurisdiction only an approximation has been 
made towards the very judicious rates suggested by this publication. The 
amount of good accomplished by it, while it has been considerable, might 
have been greatly augmented could it have received a hearty backing in 
lieu of a grumbling acceptance by locals or a weak-kneed support from many 
of those for whose benefit the work was undertaken. 

The Iowa Union is now in the third year of its existence. Three annual 
meetings have been held, and two specials. At each one of these meetings 
committees have been appointed, which have done their work at different 
points with a greater or less measure of success. It is to be remarked that 
the work of a committee is usually most successful in those towns where 
there are fewest agencies and where business is in its most concentrated form. 
Take for instance a town of three thousand people, which annually pays eight 
or nine thousand dollars premiums, but which has fifteen agencies in it, rep- 
resenting sixty companies; and it may almost be set down as a foregone con- 
clusion that the work of any committee towards reforming errors is going to 
bear but little fruit; when the same town, had it but five agencies represent- 
ing the sixty companies, could be easily worked by a properly constituted 
body under the authority of the State association. 

No special difficulty has been met with in Iowa in securing the adoption 
by local boards of rules governing short rates, term risks on business build- 
ings, night work, reducing rates, etc., etc. They have almost without excep- 
tion looked upon these rules as for their benefit, as well as for the general 
benefit of the business, and governed their action accordingly. 

At various places in its jurisdiction, the Iowa Union has had reason to 
believe that local agents and insurance brokers of the city of Chicago, with 
the enterprise which has always characterized dwellers in this metropolis, 
have gathered into their garner large lines of insurance on pork houses, pork 
and pork products, lumber mills and lumber, as well as on corn, at a less rate 
by far than authorized by local boards or recommended by the Iowa Union. 
Local agents tell us that their customers are pledged to secrecy as to what 
companies do this business, but that they have the assurance of men never 
known to lie that their risks are carried in Chicago offices by companies 
doing business in their towns, and members of their local boards, at a rate 
less than they could obtain them through their own townsmen. They ask 
ufi members of the State board 

" How can these things be, 
And overcome us like a summer's dream? " 
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And we feel obliged to answer them either " that is one of the things no 
fellow can find out," or remind them of the truism of Hamlet, that '* In the 
corrupted currents of this world offence's gilded hand may shove by justice, 
and oft 'tis seen the wicked prize itself buys out the law." 

If, as the mouthpiece of State boards, I might express a wish or two in 
their behalf, the first would be that all companies doing business within the 
territoiy covered by them might see it to their interest to labor together 
with the same mutual good faith that exists among our membership for the 
suppression of such illicit practices as I have previously cited. The second 
wish would be that some means might be devised by which more immediate 
action might be taken by the State boards as bodies than is now possible 
under the system of each company taking individual action in response to 
complaints forwarded. Cases are continually arising where some State board 
action ought to be had immediately, but the State board finds it impossible to 
move the existing machinery under three or four weeks, owing to the dis- 
tance from the steam supply. It is suggested that some device for supply- 
ing State boards with power and authority for action in a speedier manner 
than the present might be worthy the attention of managers. 

In view of the condition in which it found business in i^ bailiwick in 
its first days, the Iowa Union feels that, with the limited means at its com- 
mand, and the comparatively limited support accorded to it, much good 
has been done through its instrumentality in the past, and it looks forward 
hopefully and confidently to increased usefulness in the future. 

Its membership is growing in numbers with every meeting held, and 
growing in confidence in the powers of their association to carry out the ob- 
jects for which it was framed. The State companies of Iowa (of which there 
are several) have for the past two years acted in accord and sympathy with 
aU the more important measures of our Union. Harmony and good faith 
prevail among our membership, and (quoting again our organic resolution), 
"duly recognizing our positions as subordinates, disclaiming any invasion of 
the jurisdiction of our superiors, and attempting only such action as legiti- 
mately comes within the scope of our delegated authority," we shall continue 
in the future as in the past, 

" Ta labor and to wait" 
" for the correction of some of the evils and abuses which have crept into 
the business of insurance," as well as for that period so seemingly Utopian to 
the underwriter of to-day, 

"The good time comiDg." 

Mr. R. J. Smith made the following report from the Illinois 
State Board : 

There is no Illinois State Board that I am aware of. There are others 
better qualified to answer the question whether there is or is not than I am. 
It has been some years since I was in that field actively. There is some kind 
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of organization in the State, and the fact there is so large a number of gen- 
eral agencies established within the State, makes it almost unnecessary to 
have a State board as such. I would not have it go on record that there is no 
organization in the State, no care shown for the business of the State of 
riinois. It is too laige and too important to let it go by default. There is a 
large number of very able men traveling in this State for their respective 
companies. They make monthly visits, and sometimes oftener, to this city, 
and the general officers of these companies and the general agents take an 
active interest in the business of Illinois. Recently I had occasion to make 
an inquiry on behalf of another organization of which I am a member, in 
regard to the number and status of local boards in this State. I have reports 
already from one hundred and sixty-seven places, ninety-four of which have 
local boards with printed tariffe, and are practically in good condition. That 
much I am very glad to report, and that Illinois is not entirely forsaken by 
her friends, the underwriters. 

The Secretary read the following letter from Mr. Alfred 
Bennett, President of the Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska State 
Board : 

Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 27th, 1881. 
J. M. Dressbb, Esq., President Northwestern Association, La Fayette, Ind. 

Dear Sir: Your esteemed favor of 20th received to-day on my return 
from the field, and 1 hasten to give the information requested. 

As I shall not he able to attend the meeting of the Northwestern Associ- 
ation, I trust you will make what use of this you desire. 

The Missouri and Kansas State Board was organized several years ago, but, 
during the suspension of active work by the National Board, held no meet 
ings; in 1879 the organization was again made effective, and annual meetings 
have been regularly held since. At our last meeting, held in Kansas City, 
June 28-29, 1881, the State of Nebraska was included in the territory of the 
association, and the title changed to Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska State 
Board. I send you, under separate cover, a copy of Proceedings of last 
meeting. 

In the work of our association we have confined ourselves strictly to the 
organization and maintenance of local boards, and have effective boards in 
nearly all the towns of the territory. In Nebraska, an able committee, 
headed by Mr. Palmer of the " Home," have volunteered to organize local 
boards throughout that State, and we hope to show a large amount of effect- 
ive work done at our next meeting. 

One feature of our work is in having local boards adopt a uniform agree- 
ment (prepared at our last meeting, see page 7), which provides penalties for 
violations, thus putting it in the power of local boards to maintain themr 
selves without outside help. So far this has worked very well indeed. 
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• 

Special agfents in this field hold themselves ready to do committee work 
whenever called on by the President of the State Board, and thus the work 
is so divided that it does not become a burden upon any one special or com- 
pany. 

Hoping you will enjoy a pleasant and profitable session, I have the honor 
to be Yours respectfully, 

ALF. BENNE PT, Pra't. 

The President announced that he had a letter from Michi- 
gan, stating that the Michigan State Board had disbanded. 

Mr. John P. McGregor read the following paper on "Associ- 
ated Effort Necessary to Make the Business of Fire Insurance a 
Profession." 



ASSOCIATED EFFORT NECESSARY TO MAKE THE BUSINESS OF 

ITRE INSURANCE A PROFESSION. 

Mr. President, and Gentlemen op the Fire Underwriters* Association op 
THE Northwest: 

We are engaged in a calling which is at once a product and a necessity of 
modern civilization— a business which from small beginnings has grown 
to immense proportions, involving in its operations hundreds of millions of 
capital, and the services of thousands of educated and energetic men. Its 
function in modern civilization is, to shield most other material interests 
from great uncertainty and disaster, and to make comparatively mfe enter- 
prizes and industries which would otherwise be extremely hazardous, and 
accordingly expensive, for great risks demand large profits. Not only is its 
protection thrown over the great accumulation of combustible property in 
the manufactories and warehouses of the rich, but it makes the poor man 
secure in the enjoyment of his modest home and household goods. It is an 
incentive to prudence, to industry, and to economy, for it goes far to guaran- 
tee to men the permanent possession of property acquired by the practice of 
those virtues. 

It seems to me entirely right and proper that we should " magnify our 
office," and that we should meet from time to time to encourage each other 
to carry on a good work in the best way. 

This business of insurance, in its origin a mere incident of commercial 
ventures, and ranking for a long time as a mere trade or commercial calling, 
has now come to be quite generally claimed, by those engaged in it, as rising 
to the dignity of a profession. This claim has been founded upon the im- 
portance, extent and magnitude of its operations, and the accurate and 
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varied knowledge and special training now necessary to conduct the business 
successfully, in the complex and ever changing conditions under which its 
principles have to be applied. 

While it may not be easy (and it certainly is not my design) to draw a 
definite line which shall absolutely separate a profession from a trade or 
commercial calling, it is my purpose to try to indicstte some of the higher 
grounds on which we must stand, if we are to make good our claim to be 
considered worthy members of an honorable profession. 

Not only must the professional man have a knowledge of the principles 
of his art, and be able to apply them correctly in his practice, but he is held 
in several ways to stricter accountability, to higher motives in action, than the 
tradesman or merchant He is considered to be under certain obligations to 
his profession, to his clients (or those he undertakes to serve) and to the 
public at large. A little consideration will, I think, show us that this threefold 
obligation exists, and that it is the foundation for much of the consideration 
and dignity claimed for a profession, as distinguished from a trade. 

To one's profession is due a loyalty that will not permit actions which 
tend to lower that profession in the public estimation to injure its interests, 
or to bring discredit and dii^ace upon it; a loyalty that demands from its 
members a hearty and kindly consideration for each other, which nearly 
approaches the golden rule of " doing unto others as you would they should 
do unto youf' which allows no shade of unfair competition, no effort to 
undermine and supplant a professional brother, to injure his reputation, or 
steal away his business, so that it is quite conceivable that professional feel- 
ing and pride may be strong enough to restrain a man of weak moral prin- 
ciples from the commission of unworthy actions, which his unassisted con- 
science and sense of right might not keep him from doing. The general 
sence of the existence and force of such obligation and restraint in profes- 
sional matters, is well, even if ludicrously, illustrated by the currency of the 
maxim which Insists upon " honor among thieves." 

To the clients or customers of a professional man he owes skill, faithful- 
ness, truth and perfect fairness and uprightness; he has no right to over- 
charge them, and if he deceives or defrauds those who trust in him he is 
justly held to be infamous. 

To the public, also, the professional man is under special obligations in 
return for the consideration accorded him, the sort of semi-official position 
he holds, and the protection given to his profession by the State; so that from 
the lawyer, who is held to be an officer and assistant of the courts in the 
administration of justice, we are entitled to expect not only that he will do 
his duty by his special clients, but also that he will take a peculiar interest 
in the enactment and enforcement of good laws; to the physician we look 
not only for faithful service to his own patients, but that he will give his 
attention to matters affecting the general health of the community; while 
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the clergyman is not only the religions counselor and guide of his own flock, 
but is expected to keep an eye as well to the public morals, and to be a 
leader in enterprises which have for their object the reformation of the 
vicious, and the advance of morality and religion in general. 

If this little sketch of some of the higher grounds of professional ethics 
is correctly drawn, we can now see what may be fairly demanded of us, if 
we claim to have advanced beyond the position of tradesmen, and to be 
engaged in what can properly be called an honorable profession. 

We shall find ourselves cut off from many practices which are allowed, 
or which at least are not noted as specially discreditable among those who 
merely buy and sell. 

The lawyer who should attempt to gain for himself the clients of another, 
the physician who should endeavor to get away another's patients, and the 
clergyman who should essay to deprive a neighbor of his charge, by offering 
to perform the services for a lower fee or salary, would each one be held 
guilty of most unbecoming and unprofessional conduct and to be a disgrace 
and a scandal to his profession. 

Can we then think it is open to us as honorable members of our frater- 
nity to steal away another's business by. underbidding, by an allowance of 
rebates or a division of commissions, that we in many cases have promised 
each other not to make ? 

How shall we persuade our customers, who get the benefit of the cut 
rates and of the dishonest rebates, that we are pursuing an honorable pro- 
fessional career, while they know us to be in fact only tricky traders, acting 
without regjird, not alone to honor, but even to common honesty, and so 
despise us while they use us. 

If we are but peddlers of insurance, it is perhaps open to us to go around 
selling our wares for the best price we can get, making the best trades we 
can without regard to the cost or the fair price of the commodity we have 
to sell; offering our goods now below cost to induce trade, and then making 
up the loss by overcharges to other customers; but to us as honorable mem- 
bers of a profession this sort of career is closed. 

As mercantile adventurers we would not perhaps be held to any very 
strict accountability to so conduct our business as to do the most good and the 
least harm to the public interests; but as members of a profession, it seems 
to me that we are bound to consider the effect of our operations upon the 
welfare of the community. 

Without further illustration I will endeavor to outline briefly the course 
of conduct we may fairly be required to pursue, to meet an<l perform the 
threefold obligations and duties laid upon us as a fire insurance profession. 

Firsl. Our obligation to our profession and to our brethren of the guild 
requires that we should in all respects so conduct ourselves as to do honor to 
that profession, to raise it in public estimation, to advance its interests and 
to extend its usefulness, and that we should always be ready to co-operate 
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with each other for these ends; that we should treat our fellow-members with 
courtesy and with consideration, that we should carefully regard their rights, 
and should do them no injustice whatever. We should be z^oZotM /or our pro- 
fession, and not jealous of each other; and our zeal should go far enough to 
stamp all dishonest pracUces, and all tricky and dishonorable men, as alike 
unwprthy of our profession, and by all proper means to be repressed and 
driven from it. 

Second. Our obligation to customers who pay us for indemnity requires 
that they should be treated with the utmost fairness and equity in all 
respects; so that they shall be just as certain of getting full and exact justice 
from an insurance company as from any court in the land. We must then 
understand our business; if there is any insurance knowledge or science by 
which the proper charge may be arrived at for any particular risk or class of 
risks, we are bound in justice to apply this knowledge. It is to be borne in 
mind that the business of insurance consists in assessing upon the whole 
body of the assured a sum sufficient to pay the losses of the unfortunate, the 
expenses of the operation and a fair compensation for the capital which is 
put at risk, but is not expected to be expended in the payment of losses, and 
the function of which is only to guaranty the sufficiency of the charges or 
assessments to meet these losses and expenses. Equity and fair dealing, 
therefore, require that each risk or class of risks should pay only its proper 
and fair share in proportion to the hazard; and we have no business as skilled 
and fair underwriters to put on one class of risks undue burdens to make up 
for losses on another class that we are carrying at too low rates. Our cus- 
tomers have a right to demand a flair and plain contract of indemnity, free 
from all unnecessary complications and unreasonable requirements, and with- 
out pitfalls set for the unwary. 

However it may be with others, it is plain to me that as a profession we 
owe it to our patrons that this contract should be substantially uniform for 
all companies; and it is equally plain that, if we do not take the matter in 
hand and make it so, the legislatures of different States will soon make 
a contract for us, uniform within the boundaries of each State. It seems to 
me it would be better to do it ourselves. 

When the loss comes we are bound to carry out our contract fully and 
justly, not to say equitably. The injurance adjuster should be, not a skilled 
advocate to protect his company at the expense of the assured, but a capable 
and just assessor to inquire into and settle, without quibble or evasion, the 
matters involved, in accordance with justice to both parties; and there should 
be no occasion for appeal from his judgment. 

It seems to me, too, that we are bound to afford our customers indemnity 
at a reasonable price, in accordance with the demands of economy and good 
administration; and should, therefore, conduct the business with as little ex^ 
pense as is consistent with thoroughness and efficiency ; and that we should 
as far as possible eliminate the moral hazard. 
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For as the management is in our hands, and we call upon our policyholders 
to contribute sufficient to meet all losses, honest and dishonest, we should 
use our utmost endeavor to protect them from calls to make good losses by 
fraud and incendiarism. 

Our customers have a right also to demand that we furnish honest and 
capable local agents for them to deal with. To the ordinary policyholder 
the insurance business is a sort of mystery, and he depends largely upon the 
local agent to put the contract in proper shape to insure him the indemnity 
he seeks. Should the agent be dishonest, or careless, or incapable, he may 
easily fail to draw the contract so as to make it cover what was intended to 
be included and provided for. 

Third. Our obligation to the public requires that in the conduct of our 
business we should have an eye to the interests of the community, and 
should manage so as to do as much good and as little harm as may be. The^e 
can be no doubt that, one way and another, the practice of insurance causes 
or leads to a greater destruction of property by fire than would otherwise 
occur. This destruction is a direct and total loss to the community, however 
it may be tempered to the individuals immediately concerned. If we are 
traders only, we need but to take care that the price of our indemnity is fixed 
sufficiently high to cover our losses, augmented by carelessness, by defective 
buildings, by want of efficient means for extinguishing fires, and by frauds 
and arsons. But if the higher professional accountability exists, we are 
required to interest ourselves in these matters, and to employ our knowledge 
and ability in the general service. 

If we are supposed to have any professional skill it should be brought to 
bear with our united influence to procure the enactment of laws wisely drawn 
to serve the public interest in matters of insurance. Especially should our 
united efibrts be directed to correct an abuse which seems to be gaining 
ground, and which could only prevail through ignorance and prejudice. I 
refer to the carrying into effect of notions that the business of insurance can 
be taxed to any extent and in every way without hurting anybody but those 
who deserve to suffer. We know well enough that insurance companies 
mean to collect sufficient premiums to cover these taxes, as well as their 
other expenses and losses, and that as soon as they find in any field it cannot be 
done, they will withdraw therefrom; for these corporations make no pretense 
of being mere benevolent institutions. The great harm and wrong is, that 
every unjust burden laid upon the business of insurance is a most injurious 
tax upon prudence, upon economy and upon thrift, and tends directly to dis- 
courage the practice of those virtues. 

I have thus imperfectly indicated the heights to which we must rise, the 
principles by which we must be governed, and the course we must pursue, if 
we are to take our stand in the world as an honorable profession. Do you 
say the standard is too high — the plan is impracticable — it is all a visionary 
theory ? 
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Very well. Let us at least be honest, then, and cease to talk and boast 
of OUT profession. Let us at once admit that we are mere traffickers in in- 
demnity; and that we are only concerned to make the best dicker we can. 
Let us declare frankly that we are under no professional obligations to any- 
body, that we snap our fingers at the public, that the purchaser must look out 
for himself, that we are to be held only for a merchantable article of indem- 
nity, and when we come to deliver the quantity bought and paid for, if we 
scant the measure a little — well, other traders are sometimes said to do the 
same. 

But, if the views I have taken are correct, if it is worth while to make 
earnest and persistent efforts to plant ourselves firmly in the position of a 
real profession, and to lay claim to the dignity and consideration due to that 
position, it seems to me nearly self-evident that this consummation is almost 
hopelessly impossible, unless it may be brought about by what I have 
attempted to indicate by the phrase " associated effort." This has been one 
of the main factors of modem civilization. It has worked wonders in the 
world hitherto; and what shall limit its achievements in the future. With 
tliis strong help we may hope for success. 

I may go further and say that through associated effort, imperfect and 
partial as such work may have been, much has already been done towards 
bringing our profession up towards the standards I have indicated. 

It is said that some decry the importance and question the benefits of 
this Northwestern Association, and declare that it is a mere literary and 
debating society, without practic*^! value or importance. It is at least an 
insurance literary and debating society. The subjects discussed are such as 
pertain to the business we are engaged in; and the men who meet here are 
employed in the actual work of the profession. Let us grant that the essays 
and discussions are of as little practical value as it may please any one to 
assign to them; it is certainly a matter of great importance that these practical 
men should meet and learn to know each other better, to respect each other 
more, to consult together for the common interest, to increase their zeal for 
their profession, to rid themselves of petty jealousies, and to learn the power 
of association. I think one thing more may properly be said. The business 
of insurance in the northwestern field is at least as little demoralized as in 
any part of the country, and in much better condition than in some other 
parts, where I think it would be well also to start some literary and debating 
societies of the same sort, if, as I take the fact to be, the influence of this 
Association, directly and indirectly, has had much to do with the preservation 
of insurance interests in the northwest. But perhaps this may be straying 
from my subject. 

How can we without association and co-operation take the first steps 
towards arousing that professional feeling which we must have before we are 
in any mood to acknowledge our obligations to our profession and to our co- 
workers in it ? How can we without co-operation take measures to properly 
mark the unworthy member or to expel him from among us? The lawyers. 
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the physicians, the clergymen, all have efficient means of ridding themselves 
from further reproach on account of members of their professions who have 
proved unworthy; we have none. What spectacles have we seen 1 An un- 
worthy and dishonest agent, fully tried and abandoned by one set of com- 
panies, is taken up by another and another set until half the insurance cor- 
porations of the country have been through his hands, and pretty much 
every one of them has left some of its substance sticking to those adhesive 
fingers; and all because he was a plausible and a stirring scamp and could 
get business ! If we were working together in professional brotherhood, as 
we ought to be, whenever an agent of any grade was found to be dishonest 
and unfaithful to one company, that would be the end of him as a member of 
the insurance fraternity. And perhaps here is the place to say that the man- 
ager who knowingly employs a dishonest and tricky agent will be liable to 
be labored with by his professional bretliren when we get our profession in 
good working order. He will be told that he has no right to impose on a 
local board the irksome and ungrateful duty of constantly watching and of 
catching and convicting over and over again an agent who is bound by no 
obligation of honor or honesty to his fellows, even though he may do business 
and pay over premiums to his principal; and that the manager who keeps 
such an agent in his employment is justly to be held responsible for all the 
trouble and demoralization which mav arise from the misconduct of his sub- 

m 

altem. In short, his obligations to his profession would be brought home to 
him, and he would be made to feel that he was not living up to the principles 
of his honorable calling. This sort of work can be done by associated effort. 
Is there any other way of doing it effectually ? 

If we consider now our obligations to our customers as I have before 
defined them, we shall find that, while the individual and isolated underwriter 
can meet many of them more or less perfectly, the taak will be made easier 
in all cases by co-operation, while without that help it will often be difficult, 
and in some instances impossible. We can all, I trust, be honest and fair as 
individuals in our dealings with our policyholders. We ought to know 
enough and to be firm enough to insist upon paying rates upon every class 
of risks; but human nature is weak, and I fear we all are at times led to ac- 
cept risks at rates we cannot approve, something as children are inveigled 
into taking medicine by being made to believe that somebody else wants it 
very badly indeed. All managers must often hear the cry that comes up 
from agents: What I do you object to the rate on this risk, when this, that 
and the other first-class company all accept it without a murmur, and ask for 
more ? Very likely the same thing is said to all of us, and so we take the 
medicine for fear somebody else will get the whole of it. This sort of dodge 
is worked effectually even in cases of lines so enormous that the whole coun- 
try has to be ransacked to find enough companies to carry the load. It would 
seem that a very moderate amount of co-operation would cure this difficulty, 
and give us strength to refuse to do the injustice of putting on one class of 
risks the burdens another class ought to carry. 
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How are ve ^^nis to |icfmade the pabac ihax theie is asr hmIi tiiiqg as 
1 1 fiwf I r aiyi srlectific fire insurance, if each oDdervriter has a di fleimt 
fate far the aune or tctj smilar rttks? 

The ordinarj YKRnfim man is fcllj able to ondentand that the adentifie 
th^jrj of :nsDnuiee is based apon the lav of arerages; that oot of a glren 
DCZKljer of risks of the same kind, taking one rear vith another, aboot wo 
okanT wiW bcm ereir tvelre months, and that the premiam rate is pfctended 
to be re^Iued in acrordanee vith this chance or haaud. When, then, dif- 
ferent cadervritere gire discordant rates on the same risk, he most eoodode 
either that soibe of them are ignoruU of the basiness or are trying to dieat 
him, or that there is no scientific system aboat it, and that the vhole bosiiieBB 
is odIt a matter of a sharp trade. 

We miut all hare had occasion to notice that vhere rates are fixed at 
mc^erate and £aiir figaree, and are held firm br a local board vorkinghon- 
estaT and hamAOoiouh^y, bov soon the community gets reconciled to estab- 
lijihed rates, and ceases its eflbits to dicker and cheapen. 

People are ready to recognize the fact that there is a &ir price bek>v 
vhicb ii^Miranee cannot Ijc afforded, and are ready to pay it vithoat haggling 
if they are not disturbed by insorance peddlers going aboot havking their 
commTidity and anderbidding each other, and yet vithoat co-operation it is 
iinpoesible, oving to difficulties ve all understand, to have aniibnn rates on 
any class of property. 

When it comes to the making of a uniform policy, there is evidently no 
way to do it but by a>operation, nor can any very considerable progress be 
made in the reduction of expenses unless we can act together and cease oar 
exceM$ive and unprofe«;sional competition. Associated effort vould readily 
make many of our adjustments less expensiTe, and at the same time more 
thorough and systematic; and we should not see the spectacle of adjasteis 
crowding in one anr/ther's way, to their mutual embarrsivment. 

When ve consider the duties which, as a profession, ve ove the public, 
ve cannot fail to S€;e that, while as individuals ve can all do something; and 
more or less efficiently, towards the fulfilling of our obligations in that regard, 
yet the results of such isolated action must be trifling as compared with the 
results that persistent, well directed associated eflbrt would produce. It is 
f^f plain a profjosition that it is not worth taking up any time in attempting 
to prove that united action is worth infinitely more than individual effort, 
in educating the public, in influencing legislation, in taking measures for the 
prevention of fires, for the suppression of frauds, for the detection of incen- 
diaries, and for placing ourselves in all respects in the position we ought to 
ocroipy in relation to the public interests. 

Professions, like men, generally come to be estimated at about what they 
are worth; and if we succeed in attaining and holding the position I have 
tried to indicate, we may be sure the world will finally come to know and 
appre<.'iate the fact. If we conduct ourselves with high professional honor 
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and courtesy, if we purge our membership of shysters and scallawags and 
tricksters, if we deal promptly, frankly and honestly with those who trust us, 
and if we consistently carry on our operations with due regard to the public 
interests, the truth will finally sink deep into the consciousness of men, and 
raids upon insurance companies and insurance interests will then become 
alike unfashionable and unpopular. 

It may be thought that I have failed sufficiently to note the great prog- 
ress made already in elevating our business to the rank of a profession. But 
my object has been rather to direct your attention to the work yet remain- 
ing to be done than to results already achieved. I am well aware that dur- 
ing the last thirty years a vast amount of faithful work has been done by 
earnest men laboring singly and in concert, which has not been without its 
effect in advancing the standard of our profession, and it seems to me but 
fitting that we should acknowledge the powerful influence exerted in that 
direction by the insurance press, which has, within the period I have men- 
tioned, grown to be a power in the land. 

I have thus, gentlemen, briefly and imperfectly gone over the subject, 
which I somewhat suddenly and rashly undertook to discuss before you. 
You cannot appreciate as I do how far the performance has fallen short of 
my ideal of what it should be. But if I have stirred up in any degree the 
zeal in your hearts to work together to exalt our profession, if I have helped 
to make plainer the ends to be kept in view, and have pointed out ways of 
attaining these ends — if I have roused any ambition to work for honor and 
not for profit alone — if I have thus performed some part of the duty we all 
owe our profession, and have at all furthered the objects of this Association, 
I am content. 

The President: The papers upon the subject of "Flour 
Mills " were submitted to a committee, and the committee has 
made the following report : 

Chicago, September 12, 1881. 

To J. M. Dkesser, Esq., President Fire Underwriters* Association op the 

Northwest : 

Dear Sir: Your committee, to whom was referred the essays submitted 

for the " Nicholas C. Miller Prize," to select the one entitled thereto, beg 

leave to report that but two essays were received: one signed " Silex," the 

other " Y. G. Mylos." We have carefully read the same, and return them 

herewith. Our province is that of jurymen, to " find a verdict according to 

the preponderance of the evidence submitted us," and that, too, wUkout any 

remarks therem to " the Court." So we simply " find " that " Y. G. Mylos " is 

entitled to the prize, and that to Mr. Miller is due the hearty thanks of the 

Association. Kespectfully yours, 

W. B. CORNELL, ) 
W. A. BARNUM, [ Committee. 
4 H. H. HOBBS, J 
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The Presideut : Upon reading that communication of the 
committee appointed, I oi)ened the corresponding envelope, 
marked " Y. G. Mylos," as now. de plume. [The President here 
opened the envelope.] I find the name of Ernest C. Johnson, 
Special Agent Springfield Fire and Marine Insurance Company. 

Mr. Ernest C. Johnson here read his essay on 

FLOUR MILLS. 

FIB8T. — THB M06T 00MPREHBN8IVB DBRCRIPTION OF THB METHODS OF MANUFAO 

TUBING FIX)UB. 

Omitting what is now generally understood concerning the methods and 
hazards of flour-milling to-day, and producing such facts as every under- 
writer wants to know, but cannot readily find, would seem to be the most 
profitable use of the time allowable here. Still such a treatise, if ascertain- 
able, would not be comprehensive, nor would it be clear enough to avoid con- 
fusion and oversight of facts which, though familiar, should not be ignored 
and forgotten. Much that might be interesting must be omitted here for 
brevity; and the description of these methods, and their fire hazards, wOl 
necessarily be more suggestive than explicit. 

I. Wheat-milling has been passing through an epoch of research, trial 
and progress, each new development leading to the necessity of others, until 
no enterprise was ever so completely unsettled and besieged with changes, 
experiments and inventions as this. Few if any of the devices in use fifty 
years ago have been entirely discarded. A few new methods have been pro- 
duced, and have succeeded in gaining some position; but the leading systems 
are simply a revival and elaboration of old methods, supplemented by new 
adjuncts. During the past ten years many important points have, by persist- 
ent experiments, been determined. However, there are only a few mills 
using exclusively any one specific system of reduction, except such unimpor- 
tant ones as still adhere to the old flat millstone process. Numerically speak- 
ing, only a few mills employ these different systems of granulation in the 
same relative manner. The most extensive new and remodeled mills are 
making substantially a systematic and similar use of the various devices for 
reduction, resulting from personal and compared experience. The fact that 
modern milling requires modern management has greatly retarded this revo- 
lution in milling methods, and the desire to produce competing grades of 
flour has led to so much experimenting generally as to create a great confu- 
sion as to methods and their application. This condition of general research 
and investigation has so unsettled the milling systems as to render it difficult 
to ascertain, certainly, their relative merits. Those best qualified to tell were 
not disposed to give much public information. The milling press, while it 
has frankly and ably discussed all methods, naturally inclined to impar- 
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tiality, has cheerfully given space to the advocates of each, but as yet found 
little to criticise in any. Persons seeking the ultimate facts can find volumes 
in support of each specific device, but, if depending largely on reading alone, 
are likely to emerge from it beautifully bewildered. 

Environed with all these conditions for nearly ten years, American mill- 
ing to-day, in its cardinal features, is eclectic — a combining of the useful dis- 
coveries of all in various ways, to suit convenience and circumstances. 
Nearly every wheat district has it old low-grinding, its new process, and its 
half-high-process mills, with a rapid tendency to a more gradual reduction, 
or high-grinding process. 

II. It is now generally admitted that certain roller mills are very valuable 
auxiliaries to all other systems. There are few progressive mills which have 
not adopted rolls in conjunction with millstones, for certain purposes. There 
is a quite common belief that their greatest efficiency is realized in connec- 
tion with millstones and other systems. 

All practical millers admit that the system which most thoroughly re- 
moves all extraneous and constituent discoloring elements from the grain, 
and produces the purest grades of flour, with the least waste of material, is 
best, and that less efficient devices and systems cannot long or successfully 
compete against such. 

III. The combined experience, representing the expenditure of millions 
of money, though acting individually, has conclusively determined three im- 
portant points in wheat-milling. 1, That this separation of the constituent 
parts of the grain is a delicate matter, and must be thoroughly done. 2. 
That it can only be successfully accomplished by a gradual process. 3. That 
it must be effected by even granulation, and with the least possible heating 
of the material or chop produced. 

There are ardent, interested advocates of various buhr, roller, roller and 
concave, disc, and combined systems for reduction, each claiming to most suc- 
cessfully accomplish the common object, as stated above, andlall are, as yet, 
doing a thriving business. 

A man of conceded superior practical knowledge of milling, having for 
over thirty years been actively and studiously identified with progressive 
men, not only making personal experiments, but latterly, with a prominent 
milling interest— entrusted with all tests and trials arising in the transition 
from the low-grinding to the present gradual reduction process — in short, a 
man whose name alone would have more force with representative millers 
than any possible eulogy, declares that the roller system more perfectly ac- 
complishes the stated objects than any other system or combination of sys- 
tems in use; that the flour, though not apparently whiter, will produce bet- 
ter results. This information, coming from a man independent of all sys- 
tems, and thoroughly disinterested in any, shows that roller mills have come 
to stay. This competent expert, if governed by less than logical conclusions, 
warranted by exhaustive tests, would naturally defend the old familiar mill- 
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stone system, but it is his conscientious and conclusive belief that millstones 
can never be made to produce even granulation, or let go of the chop just 
where this is done. 

However, the present sized rolls, 9x18 Inches, have such limited capacity 
as to make them expensive, because they are slow, and it requires a large 
number of them to do the work. In Europe, where rolls have been used 
longer and more exclusively than here, rolls of two feet diameter are now 
being introduced. Whenever a new system is produced which will effect a 
saving, in any way, of fifty cents per barrel, the expense of discarding the old 
and of adopting the new will not and cannot be allowed to prevent the 
change. During the past six years, many newly equipped mills have been 
refitted from top to bottom, at an expense almost equal to first cost through- 
out; others have discarded a large number of newly set and costly devices, 
as so much scrap iron, when found less efficient than others in use. 

Some theoretical millers hold thai the millstone system has not yet 
reached its possible perfection. That the oscillations of the runner, suspen- 
ded on a cock-head, caused by imperfect tram, side-pull and back-lash, and 
by vibrations from the running weight of the spindle and buhr resting on one 
end of the bray-beam constantly shifting the relative faces, account for the 
present imperfect granulation by this system. They look for some perfected 
form of spindle, trampot, and lighter screw, which will secure a solid founda- 
tion for the spindle and runner, to obviate this damaging trituration of the 
wheat by the millstone system. 

The experienced authority referred to above says that the present mill- 
stone plant, on solid hurst-frames, is the best adaptation possible; that the 
present running balance is as perfect and even, when properly adjusted, as 
anybody could wish; that the oscillations of the runner are not perceptible; 
that it is not the oscillations, but the grinding surfaces reducing part of the 
constituents to dust before it is dropped by the skirt, instead of letting it go 
at whatever point it may have reached a proper fineness; that the attention 
of the best brain in the world has been given the millstone system for over 
two hundred years; that the cause of uneven granulation, by this system, is 
insurmountable; and that it is only a question of time when the millstone 
will be discarded entirely. This is the unbiased verdict of the best authority 
in the land — practical, because determined wholly from years of experience, 
research and practice, by a man who has made a marked financial success of 
milling. It seems apparent that, ere long, persons desiring to carry out the 
scriptural injunction can be provided with the requisite article without ex- 
pense, and with suitable dress included. However, in any event, mill under- 
writers are likely to be confronted with the present medley of systems for 
some time to come, but in such a settled condition as will work no particular 
disadvantage, insurance-wise, provided proper discriminations are made to 
cover experimental and speculative hazards. 

IV. There are four processes of reduction in which the various systems 
are used: 
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1. The low or flat reduction process, employing the old millstone system 
alone; but may be effected by the various under-runner and other forms oi 
buhr mills. 

2. The new process, emplo3ring either of the millstone systems alone, 
with modified dress. 

3. The half-high reduction process, accomplished by either of the mill- 
stone systems alone, or by millstones and rollers combined, and by roller and 
concave mills. 

4. An elaboration of the latter method, styled the high or gradual reduc- 
tion process, accomplished by either of the millstone systems alone, or by 
either of the roller systems alone, but now more generally by a combination 
of millstones and rollers, and by devices especially adapted, styled gradual 
reduction machines and discs. 

The supplementary machinery employed in these various processes for 
cleaning, scouring and heating, and, after reduction, for bolting, scalping, 
separating, purifying and sizing, does not necessarily differ, except in the im- 
portant sense of volume. This will appear more clear by analysis of these 
various processes. 

1. The aim of the flat reduction process was to obtain the largest yield of 
flour possible from a single reduction and subsequent bolting. This process 
is little used now, except in smaller custom mills in winter-wheat sections. 
Low or flat grinding of spring wheat produces such a dark, poor quality of 
flour as to render it no longer available, even in custom mills, where spring 
wheat predominates. 

2. The new process aimed, by granulating the wheat, to obtain the great- 
est possible quantity of middlings, from which to produce a higher grade of 
flour. It consists of two reductions; the one a granulation of the wheat, 
followed by bolting and purifying of the middlings; and the other a reduc- 
tion of the purified middlings obtained, followed by the usual bolting. 

This process of middlings-milling at once proved its superior efliciency in 
utilizing the intrinsic properties of spring wheat, and producing a strong, 
white flour, equal in quality to any made in this country. Thus the great 
cereal product of the northwest, which threatened to be, and had almost 
become, a drug in the grain markets, found a new and lively demand, and 
was gradually given its place among the best grades and highest quota- 
tions. Persistent experiments were made to obviate the necessary waste 
of material in this process and yet retain its advantages over that of flat 
reduction; these efforts led to half-high grinding. 

3. The half-high reduction process aims to obtain the largest yield of 
clean middlings, from which to produce higher grades of flour and more of 
it by a closer separation of the products. It consists of at least three reduc- 
tions, each followed by bolting, separating and purifying, etc. 

The high or gradual process, consisting generally of five, but sometimes 
more reductions, quite closely resembles the " Hungarian method," and is so 
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styled by some, but improperly, since tbe Hungarian process in detail has 
not yet been introduced into this country, and is not likely to be, as it is 
entirely too gradual for Yankee notions. 

The true Hungarian process makes from fifteen to twenty reductions of 
the grain and its products, by means of roller systems alone, and by mill- 
stones and rollers combined, each followed by bolting and purifying; and 
produces from eight to eleven grades of flour, for some of which American 
millers would find no open market. 

4. The aim of this gradual reduction process is identical with that styled 
half-high, but the first reduction is simply a splitting of the kernel to degerm- 
inate and to remove the grayish dust from the crease of the wheat, and 
other discoloring elements which, in other processes, are incorporated with 
the product, and cannot be removed by bolting. This first reduction is, 
properly, a continuation of the cleaning process, followed by at least four 
reductions, and subsequent bolting, purifying and sizing of the middlings 
obtained. 

It is now generally admitted that the new and half-high reduction proc- 
esses do not make so close a yield as that of low-grinding, but that the 
superior quality of flour, especially from spring wheat, would compensate for 
the loss of material were it not for competition with the more efiScient high 
milling. It is claimed that the high or gradual reduction process on any 
wheat not only produces a closer yield than either, but also superior qualities 
of flour. This claim seems entirely reasonable, with the devices now used to 
utilize the flour dust, obviating the waste through the dust house and through 
improperly finished bran, grits and tailings. 

The adoption of this gradual reduction process b}' the leading new and 
remodeled merchant mills of this country, afl;er years of personal and experi- i 

mental trial of all, leaves little room to doubt that it will soon become the i 

one process in general use. ' 

Although there are four specific processes of reduction, and at least five 
distinct systems by which they may be accomplished, it must be distinctly 
remembered that each of these processes, at least the last two mentioned, 
can be and are being accomplished by a widely different application of the 
systems and devices for reduction. The distinct systems of buhr mills, roller 
mills, and granulators, can not only be successfully used singly in a specific 
process, but also in such variations as to render the combinations nearly, 
in this connection, practically endless. And yet all mills using the same 
process are substantially identical in purpose and results. It is safe to say 
that no two mills are using a specific system, or combination of systems, 
identical in detail. Therefore, the only practical treatment of the methods 
and their fire hazards " in detail" must have reference to the specific devices 
in general use. For brevity, these will be treated in connection with their 
fire hazard. 
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SBCJOND. — THE MOST THOROUGH STATEMENT OP THE FIRE HAZARD OP THE 

SEVERAL METHODS IN DETAIL. 

It is highly probable that more is ab-eady known concerning the inherent 
hazards of flour mills than is to be or will be discovered in future; therefore 
new ideas and theories regarding this subject are not so important as that 
what is said be based on such good authority, and so tersely stated, as to be 
reasonably accepted by, have an influence with, and therefore be of practical 
benefit to millers and mill underwriters. 

A treatise on mill hazards in a general way, aided by universal expe- 
rience, and by the lesults of others' able and exhaustive research, is easy; 
but to state in detail the hazards of specific devices minutely, or even approx- 
imate the per cent, which each contributes to the whole, calls for a more 
elaborate knowledge and exhaustive research than has yet centered in any 
one man. This requirement of the proposition is commendable, for it aims 
to compute the fire rate by a fixed principle; but it will be a matter which 
more extended research, inquiry and comparison must settle, if ever con- 
clusively determined in a manner satisfactory to the majority concerned. 
However much easier it might be to generalize on this point, the proposition 
requires us to specify " in detail." 

This entirely new treatment of the subject, together with the multiplicity 
of variations and combinations, and the limited time afforded an active field 
man for research, causes at least one who thought he knew to hesitate before 
going on record. 

V. The causality of all fires is either the incendiary-physical, the incen- 
diary-accidental, the incendiary-inimical, or the incendiary-speculative. 

This proposition properly contemplates the consideration of the agencies 
physical and accidental only. Really, this not only includes the prodomi- 
nating causes of flour-mill fires, but also is the only source capable of practical 
demonstration; and yet, the accidental and inimical, if not the speculative, 
must be taken into the rate account. 

Treating these devices in detail, it will be more concise to consider the 
physical and accidental in conjunction, rather than specifically. 

VI. In most new, and especially in remodeled mills, there is an objection- 
able tendency to build high. The space required for the additional machinery 
of gradual milling is too often obtained by adding one or more stories in 
height, instead of covering more ground. The necessary volume of ma- 
chinery in the remodeled mill does not so often require additional space as 
the effort to increase the milFs capacity or output, which is almost invariably 
sought for at the same time. 

Increasing the capacity of old mills, when remodeling, by additional 
height, is so common and objectionable as to merit notice. Few mills are 
built strong enough to withstand the weight and strain of added stories, 
together with the increased load of machinery incident to modern milling. 
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Competent judges say that the quantity and weight of machinery necessary 
to maintain the old mill's output, when changed to high milling, is fully 
doubled. Such mills have greatly increased their fire contingency, and 
should enlist the closest attention of the owner against accident, and the 
insurers of such should see that proper discriminations are made in fixing 
the rate. 

The Ir<m Age gives the following in regard to high mills generally: 
" It is a fact that, in mills of ordinary construction, a safe form for stability 
and for low rate of fire destructibility is two stories high, extending over 
sufficient space to give the room required. It is safe to assume that equal 
cubic capacity, with double the base area, has but one-half the fire loss liability 
of the double altitude, with conditions otherwise equal. Add to the fire 
results of difference in height, the effect of the greater vibration of the higher 
structure, and the hazard of the higher structure is yet further augmented." 
The chief aim in building high is to avoid re-elevating and spouting, by 
being able to feed down from floor to floor; but the hazard of altitude more 
than offsets the simplicity secured, and should be so discriminated against by 
insurers as to render low buildings an economy. It is extremely doubtful 
whether any economy is secured by building high, when the extra time and 
labor of supervision, the increased fire liability and proper rate of premium 
are duly computed. High mills are more exposed to accidental causes, such 
as lightning, sparks from remote fires, and, if frame, are liable to be racked by 
storms, so that the load of machinery and grain — for they all have more or 
less stock in mill — produces dangerous friction from trembling. The proper 
supervision of machinery is more apt to be neglected when it requires so 
much climbing up and down. Increased length of elevators produces heavy 
draught on pulleys, and their sensitive tendency to frictional fires at the 
pulley -head is greatly increased. Once on fire, they are almost sure to baffle 
the best facilities, and be referred to the adjuster. 

VII. The foundations of a flour mill should be such as will permanently 
resist the weight and workings of the machinery, and a weight of stock that 
might fill it to its utmost capacity. Central piers, though not exposed to frost, 
with independent and less substantial foundations, will not answer. They 
and the chimneys, if any, must rest on solid masonry. 

VIII. A separate building for grain and flour storage is, unquestionably, 
best and cheapest, because it lessens the value exposed to the mill fire-rate; 
but the reduction it would secure in the mill rate would depend on the rela- 
tive strength of the mill-building for its work, as the chief result would be 
the removal of weight. Such a storage-building should be as nearly fire- 
proof as possible, should be strictly for storage and shipping, should have as 
little machinery in it as will handle its contents, and should have the power 
transferred to it from the mill, in order to reduce the fire rate to the lowest 
minimum possible. 
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Cleaning-machinery should never be placed in Buch warehouses. It is 
less convenient for proper supervision; it adds greatly to the fire rate of the 
values you have sought to remove from danger, and the mill is a more proper 
place for it. By this arrangement the mill, containing all of the hazardous 
operations, is reduced to a machine, through and out of which values pass 
tom its fire-reach, instead of accumulating and being subjected to its hazards, 
and augmenting its combustibility. A part of the mill-building, cut off by a 
thorough fire wall, is the next best method of storing grain and flour; but 
there is no place where you can afford to be so extravagant as in making that 
wall so heavy and independent as to be accepted by insurers as a real cut-off 
of mill hazards. 

IX. Wooden roofe are especially bad for flour mills, where so much dust 
of various kinds is Uable to increase the sensitiveness to sparks from any 
source. Eave-spouting should be so arranged that the igniting of the dust, 
which often fills them, will not set fire to wooden cornice, roof-boards, or be 
drawn into the mill between the rafters. 

X. A laiger number of steam mills bum from faulty boiler-houses and 
defective stacks than should. It is quite as important that the boiler-house 
roof be fire-proof inside as outside. It is comparatively inexpensive to cut 
off the boiler room by a brick wall with iron-clad doors, and render it nearly 
fire-proof. As a matter of economy, the fine working parts of the engine 
should not be less thoroughly protected from the rapid injury of furnace-room 
dust, and also dust from the mill. Place the engine room between the mill 
and furnace room, with a brick wall and heavy iron-clad doors on the mill 
side, as well as on the boiler-room side. 

XI. Iron stacks soon become defective, if they are not so in some respects 
when erected, and should pay more than the usual half of one per cent, 
extra, because in permanent improvements they almost invariably indicate 
less safe and thorough construction generally. 

XII. Water, as a motor, has only four noticeably objectionable features : 
1. Too much of it overflowing the fore-bay, starting the mill unattended, and 
burning it from frictional fire. 2. Too little of it to sustain a profitable run- 
ning season. 3. Litigation as to the use of and abuse of the privilege, as 
affecting others' rights and interests. 4. A recently suggested probability of 
its producing, in this connection, hydrogen gas or fire damp, rendering the 
mill atmosphere more explosive, and explosions more destructive. A good 
mill site does not necessarily make a good site for a mill ; and a profitable 
site is not always found by a dam site. 

xni. Wind engines have only been the direct cause of 'loss from unex- 
pected force and speed, causing fire from friction. 

XIV. In steam mills, heating by other means than steam is inexcusable, 
because it is inexpensive; with pipes properly secured it lessens the hazard; 
and it can be easily arranged so that from the boiler room, in case of fire, it 
may be utilized through the same pipes as an effective fire smotherer. In 
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water mills, where fire heat may be necessary to warm the grain for grinding 
and for heating, place the boiler stove in office, where it will do double 
service during most of the season. Heating by stoves, if indispensable, must 
have all the safeguards usual and useful. 

XV. Lights in a mill, properly arranged for even distribution of daylight 
for general purposes, can be stationary globe lamps, of approved style, taking 
their ventilation from outside the mill, and discharging the heated air 
through a series of alternating perforated plates, at least eight inches above 
the flame. The danger of a lamp is not so great at its top, as there is an 
upward current; but the draft must be thoroughly protected with a series of 
perforated plates or Davy-gauze. Movable lights must be enclosed in pro- 
tected globes, and be ventilated by a series of perforated plates or Davy-gauze 
at bottom and top, and supplied with lard oil only. 

XVI. Among the incendiaries physical, the chief source of ignition in 
flour mills is from frictional heat. Incipient fires are more often discovered 
and extinguished in flour mills than is generally known by underwriters. 
This research has brought out many instances of miniature explosions, fric- 
tion fires, and peculiar starters, which were not only extinguished without 
special damage, but which, for the good of the milling cause, not less than 
for the serenity of insurers, were hidden under a bushel. We enjoin millers 
not to let their lights shine, which, figuratively, is superfluous, and, practi- 
cally, is now seconded by a motive of self-preservation. 

Millers are exceedingly non-committal in such matters, as well as to all 
causes and eflects incident to their pursuit. This peculiarity of millers has 
developed two erroneous conclusions among insurers : first, that the origin of 
mill fires is mysteriously unascertainable; and second, that nearly all ignitions 
prove fatal. 

It is the opinion of the experienced authority quoted above that there 
is no line of manufacturing in which so many ignitions occur from various 
sources as in flour mills. That the number of ignitions which prove fatal, 
or are disastrous enough to give publicity, compared with the number which 
actually occur in all classes of mills, and are suppressed without damage, 
does not exceed ten per cent. 

XVII. The degree of danger from frictional heat depends : 1. On the 
specific gravity of the speed rate. 2. On the weight of the running parts, 
and of the material carried by them. 3. On the evenness or variation of 
this draft on the working parts. 4. On the adaptation and adjustment of the 
boxes for the speed rate intended. 5. On the ventilation of the bearings, or 
confinement inT contact with heated or heat-producing material. 6. On the 
character and frequency of supervision while running. 7. On the character 
and quality of lubricants used. 8. On conditions which can neither be 
guarded against nor detected afterwards; a source which cannot be accounted 
for by the machine, or its connections or surroundings. 9. On the condition 
in which the bearings are left when the mill closes for the day. 
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Two mills burned from like cause in Europe last year. The one had not 
been running two years; the other, mostly frame, had been in operation over 
two hundred years. 

The degree of care in the supervision of machinery is a vital element in 
the longevity of flour mills. Kegardless of speed rate, there are few devices 
in the flour mill that do not, in some degree, add to the fire contingency. 
Even hand-tools may be displaced and become the fire-producing means of 
some attending cause. 

XVIII. The engine should be carefully regulated by a fly-wheel of such 
weight as will store up power enough to carry it past the dead points with 
perfect smoothness. No line of manufacture requires as even transmission 
of power as the millstone system. A light balance-wheel has often been the 
chief cause of one mill doing much less satisfactory work than another. The 
jerking motion of an improperly balanced motor is damaging to machinery, 
and produces unnatural and dangerous friction. 

XIX. The main shaft from the motor, usually in basement, makes from 
70 to 160 revolutions per minute. In large mills these vary from five to eight 
inches in diameter, and by length of mill. There is an immense strain on 
the shaft, and its bearings need watching. Power from main shaft to line- 
shafting and machinery on upper floors, in modern mills, is now generally- 
being transferred by belt. Upright power shafts were bad in old mills, but 
with the increased shafting required in gradual milling, such are exceedingly 
objectionable, because of liability to get out of trim, bind, and generate fric- 
tional heat — especially so when connections are by bevel gear. 

The shafting of modern mills is not only largely increased, but the speed 
is higher and requires most careful supervision. A shaft in perfect align- 
ment at rest, may be deflected by the various strains on it at work, by vibra- 
tions caused by weight on the floors, and result in dangerous frictional heat. 

Journals will run for months without heating, and again, with the same 
care, perfect lubrication and every discernable feature in perfect order, will 
rapidly heat, and no mechanic can tell the cause. These, cooled and started, 
may run again for months without re-occurring. This feature of friction- 
heating has not yet found explanation. A journal that heats regularly has 
some attending cause discernable; sometimes lengthening of the bearing will 
prevent it; but heating of bearings cannot be certainly prevented, and none 
of them, no matter how long they have run coolly, can be safely overlooked 
in supervision. This important feature of mill hazard comes from the 
experienced mechanics and millers quoted above. 

, The boxes must be carefully protected by caps to keep the oil from being 
absorbed and hardened by dust and to keep dust from the bearings; and the 
formation of congealed oil and dust must be removed from the boxes and 
shafting, otherwise/ the grit will jvork into the bearings and naturally produce 
dangerous friction. There must be drip-cups under bearings of all machines. 
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XX. Only a high grade of lard oil, sperm oil and tallow should be used 
for lubricating. It is not safe to depend on getting a reliable mineral oil; 
there is so much compounding of the same that it is difficult to distinguish 
good from bad. Recently fire commenced flying in everjr direction from a 
power pulley on line shaft. The machinery was stopped, and on examina- 
tion the bearing was not heated. The display was caused by flashing of 
poor quality of black oil. In flour mills a great mistake is made in employ- 
ing men of inferior ability to oil machinery. The oiler should be a man of 
system, and understand all indications of improperly working gear and of 
deficient oil. He should be a judge of oil from its actions in use. 

Good authority on lubricating gives the following : " A great difficulty 
with all tyros in the use of machinery is the wasting of oil by its too profuse 
use. It often happens that a bearing will heat when supplied with too 
much oil, that will run cool when supplied with the proper quantity. The 
reason is that when the lubricator is partly worn it becomes sticky; it 
resists removal; it remains tenaciously between the shaft and its bearings; 
whereas, too much of it, usually thin and limpid, serves to * wash the bear- 
ing ' and let the parts into closer contact. For steel surfaces lubricated with 
best sperm oil, moving slowly, 1,000 pounds pressure per square inch of 
bearing surface has been found permissible; for iron journals, 800 pounds per 
square inch should not be exceeded. The oil which allows the greatest 
heat to accumulate with the fewest revolutions must be a bad lubricant." 

XXI. Bevel gears are bad in a number of ways; they do not give as smooth 
action, and are liable to get out of mash, and the least binding will not only 
produce dangerous frictional heat, but the slowest mill motion, in this con- 
dition, is sufficient to throw off friction sparks. Bevel gear on an upright 
shaft of not over forty turns per minute, in an old mill at Westville, Indiana, 
struck off sparks which ignited the dust on a beam in top of mill, and when 
discovered it had burned a space the size of a hat, although the frictional 
heat had not dangerously increased. 

XXII. Belt gearing has been so perfected as to give a more steadj*^ and 
uniform transmission of power. Driving by reel belt is very much prefera- 
ble to that of bevel gear. It gives a more steady and substantial action, and 
better facilities for starting and stopping any or all machinery. 

Belt rests and tighteners are bad in a number of ways. Undue pressure 
of the belt causes the pulley to stop, and the rubbing of the belt against it 
rapidly produces frictional heat, which, however, usually burns off the belt 
before any other damage is done. 

Metal boxes and iron pulleys are more reliable and safer for all places 
and speeds. Wooden boxes should never be used in flouring mills for speeds 
over eighty. 

Cotton belting should never be used in flour mills, because of its liability 
to stretch and shrink, and to fray out at the edges in running against the belt 
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fork, and in various ways. It is not only more liable to clog in elevators, but 
when clogged will ignite from friction of the running pulley and act as a fire 
conductor. Good leather belting is the best for mill purposes, and, if used 
with grain side to the pulley, will give more satisfactory action and drive 
nearly one-third more than with the flesh side. 

XXIII. The milling machinery will here be detailed in its order, from the 
receiving spout to the barrel; and, for brevity, its fire contingencies are clas- 
sified as ignescent and augmentative. 1. The chief points of danger will be 
given of such as singly, or in combination, may produce ignition. 2. Devices 
that have no nominal hazard, which simply add to combustion when started, 
will be passed chiefly as augmentative. The grain-receiving elevator, being 
the first working device, and, for brevity, all mill elevators, will be treated 
here. 

XXIV. Experienced millers agree that elevators are the most prolific 
source of fiour-mill fires. 1. The chief point of danger from elevators is at 
the pulley-head ; the confined space under the pulley and between it and the 
cross or strutboard fills up with dust and various materials, and keeps accu- 
mulating, if not removed, until the pressure and friction of the pulley-face 
upon it produce ignition. 2. Elevator legs stand nearly vertical, and of course 
maintain the height originally given them, while other mill timbers — joists, 
etc. — shrink crosswise of the grain, settling the line-shafting, and often 
letting the under face of the pulleys down onto this strutboard. In this 
position wooden pulleys have been found, in chop elevators, by friction of 
face to have cut entirely through hard inch poplar, wearing away the nails 
which secure the sideboards equally smooth. These boards have been 
found charred where the frictional fire, for want of vent, had expired. 3. 
Elevators often clog, and the running pulley, in the stationery belt, alone 
rapidly produces frictional heat, and sometimes starts a fire. It is sure to do 
so if the belt is cotton; even leather belting has been found burned off" and 
headboards charred from this source. 4. The pulley sometimes is untrue, 
and by friction against the sideboards has been known to cause fire. 5. 
With this concealed space full of fine dust, which it rapidly collects, with the 
pulley-face bearing on the strutboard, or, equally bad, on this compressed 
accumulation of material beneath, and the face of the pulley running in the 
clogged belt on top side, or the pulley running against sideboards, will pro- 
duce frictional heat with intense rapidity; and although the center revolu- 
tions are but forty per minute, only a few minutes are required for the face, 
running 300 fe^t a minute, to start a fire. Elevators for handling grain exclu- 
sively may be successfully run at double this speed, or have a face motion of 
600 feet per minute, which may be accomplished on the same shaft with a 
larger pulley, as grain is more easily delivered from the cups than chop or 
mill product. 6. Fire at this point may linger for many hours before break- 
ing out; its location prevents ready detection, and, once fairly started, it has 
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great destructive advantage. 7. A prominent millwright, of milling expe- 
rience, Bays that he has found sideboards on pulley-heads worn almost 
entirely through by the friction of the belt and cups; and also many 
instances where frictional fires had started and smothered out. 8. The 
strutboards should be given sufficient inclination, from the up-spout to 
the down-spout, so that material falling on it will run to the lower side 
and pass into the dowu-spout, through a hole made for that purpose. 
This arrangement will also ventilate the pulley. 9. The pulley should be 
iron, with the face slightly raised in the center, so as to draw the belt cen- 
trally. 10. It should also have a beveled shear on each edge of face, like 
the flange of a car wheel, to keep belt and cups from contact with sides of 
spouts and head. It should be enough wider at outer edges of the shear 
flange to carry over any dislodged material. These two precautions will 
prove a great protection, and should be insisted upon everywhere, as the 
old dangerous style is almost universally used in all elevator heads. Eleva- 
tors, like spouting — there being so many in flour mills — have proved great 
obstacles in the way of extinguishing fire, besides facilitating its rapid 
spread. An effectual remedy for the same will be named later. Elevator 
boots are sources of considerable hazard, chiefly from strings and other refuse 
getting wound around the lower pulley, binding and producing frictional 
fires. Numerous fires have started in smaller mills from this source, where 
grain is handled more in bags. All elevator boots need care, and would be 
safer if entirely of metal. 

XXV. There is such a diversity of separators, smutters, scourers and brush 
machines and combinations of same, that space will not permit detailed no- 
tice of each. 1. The fire hazard of these machines does not materially differ. 
2. The rate of speed in all is substantially alike, from 600 to 650 turns per 
minute. 3. Each of these machines is provided with blast fans, usually of 
same speed as the spindle, being generally attached to it. 4. The chief points 
of danger are from frictional heat, and from the dust and dirt which they 
produce. 5. While all of them ate arranged to discharge the dust outside of 
the building, too much of it is deposited in the mill, and should be system- 
atically removed. 6. Dampened smut or a few drops of oil in any of the re- 
fuse readily produces spontaneous combustion. 7. Most of these machines 
are vertical, with the driving pulley between the floor and working parts, as 
they should be, but some are still ordered with this objectionable top gear. 
8. No device of this kind should be allowed in a mill with the main driving- 
pulley on top. 9. The machine being secured only on the floor, the strain 
necessary to drive the spindle and fan, at high speed, acts as a lever, produ- 
cing unequal bearings and vibrations conducive to frictional heat. 10. Again, 
if the driving belt is below, it is necessary to keep the dust and rubbish 
cleaned up and out of the way. 
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XXVI. Ckxikle machines have no specific feature of danger, are usually a 
screen, or reel of only 32 turns per minute; they are slightly augmentative, 
but quite frequently are combined with some cleaning machine. 

xxvii. Grading-reels, for sizing the wheat, have simply a reel motion of 
32, and no special points of danger, and are simply augmentative. 

xxviii. Devices for heating the grain are numerous. The temperature 
sought is necessarily so low as to render the styles in general use hazardless; 
but there are a few forms, designed for water mills, which require a fire space 
to produce steam. The fire hazard of this style is simply that of a stove and 
its attachments, and should have similar protection. In any case, these are 
on the grinding floor only, and under its supervision. 

Palmer's hot-air water-heater sets on the curb, and has a kerosene-oil 
lamp for heating; these should be discarded as uninsurable. 

XXIX. Magnets in the grain spouts to the reduction machines of all sys- 
tems are indispensable. The amount of wire ends, tacks, nails and screw 
heads and metallic substances extracted in the smallest custom mill is aston- 
ishing. These are inexpensive and should be universally used. 

XXX. The fire contingencies of the usual millstone system are better un- 
derstood by millers generally than any other cause, and rank among the 
chief sources of mill fires. 1. Any metallic substance between the buhrs will 
not only strike oflf sparks but will become red-hot before it is let go at the 
skirt. 2. Danger from this source is not particularly reduced in high grind- 
ing without magnets, because the buhrs, running dry, would still strike fire, 
and any hard substance passed between them would produce the same re- 
sult, by bringing one side of the runner in contact with the bedstone. 3. The 
center speed of millstones, in high milling, is reduced to from 120 to 150 
turns, but this rate still gives a surface speed of about 1600 feet per minute 
at the runner's skirt. 4. The necessity of a more perfect tram and running 
balance, in modem buhr-milling, and the setting of the runner higher, and 
reducing the temperature of the chop to about 50° higher than the mill atmos- 
phere, may somewhat reduce the contingency of fire from frictional sparks; 
but the possibilities from increased number of operations, on the same amount 
of grain, will fully offset it. 5. Automatic tell-tale bells attached to all feed 
spouts should be indispensable, especially as so much regrinding increases the 
tendency to clog. 6. While the chief object of using the millstone exhaust is 
to grind cooler, a proper form of it will greatly reduce the danger from frictional 
fire, but improper styles have been prolific aids to explosions therefrom. 
7. Any style of millstone exhaust that does not condense the dust at the 
stones, but blows it through a spout into a dust-house inside of the .mill, in- 
creases the danger of explosions and should not be tolerated. 8. Numerous 
explosions have been promoted by this style of exhaust. Prominent among 
them were the Tradestone mills. 9. The Behm's millstone exhaust, with a 
metal, spiral, automatic drop for the chop, and exhausting outside the build- 
ing, is the proper style, and has no objectionable features. 10. Several cases 
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are instanced where frictional fire, inside the curb, entirely destroyed the 
dust screens of Behm's exhaust, without communicating the fire to any other 
part. 11. Any style of exhaust that does not carry dust through its conduits, 
that discharges the air outside the mill, and provides an automatic cut-off to 
smother sparks in the chop delivery, is reasonably safe. Mr. Gustav Behms, 
a civil engineer of Lubeck, Germany, who has made flour-mill explosions a 
special study, speaks as follows of the danger from millstone sparks: 
" Through a series of observations, made wide and near, extending over four 
years' time, and embracing over a thousand runs of buhrs, the writer found 
that in one year for every 122 runs of buhrs at work, one run of buhrs, on an 
average, will afford a practical illustration of the ability of these sparks to ac- 
complish destruction.'' 12. Automatic millstone lifts, as a precaution, are 
noteworthy. 13. Pruin's is a simple device, and cumberless; when set, if the 
buhrs run dry from any cause, the cords, weights and lever attachments to 
the lighter rod under the floor raise the runner and divert the certain dan- 
gers of this condition. They are said to be efficient safeguards, and their use 
should be en'couraged. 

XXXI. There are various styles of under-runner and other buhr mills, 
designed for a single purpose, and others intended as a specific system for all 
reductions; but none of them have gained a noteworthy position. 2. Potts' 
ending stones for preparing the wheat, a cleaning process, consist of small 
buhrs with an under-runner speed of 300 to 500 turns per minute. 3. The dan- 
ger of friction fires from these, on account of speed, etc., is about the same as 
that of the ordinary millstone plant. 4. These mills have not been largely 
adopted, and many have discarded them entirely after thorough trial and pur- 
chase. It is the belief of practical millers, conversant with them, that they 
will not succeed. 5. All of these small buhr-mills are speeded, for the various 
reductions, from 300 to 700 turns per minute. Their liability to produce 
frictional fires is not less than the old system. 6. Provided with no exhaust, 
the high temperature of the chop from them is an objection which will prob- 
ably prevent their successful introduction. 

xxxii. There are two leading roller-mill systems, both being introduced 
as fast as they can be produced — ^the Stevens, and Gray's. 1. Both are suc- 
cessful, but each possesses a special advantage over the other at certain points 
of reduction, and the combination of the two is desirable. 2. Stevens' rolls 
on the first two, and Gray's on the last three reductions, with Stevens' rolls 
for cleaning the bran, give the best results. 3. Corrugated iron rollers, with 
differential speed, are used for the various breaks of the grain. 4. The maxi- 
mum speed of these is 350 turns, giving a surface rate of about 850 feet per 
minute. A speed of only 204 for the fast, and eighty-four for the slow roll, 
is used on the five breaks by several large mills; but the authority quoted 
claims that this rate of speed is too slow, that it necessitates setting the rolls 
so close together as to make more flour on the first and second breaks, and 
produces more heat in the chop than a higher setting and speed does. The 
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chief aim of modem milling is to make the least flour possible on the first 
and second breaks, and to make all the reductions with the lowest possible 
temperature in the chop. This expert also states that, with an aim to increase 
the capacity of rolls, he experimented at length with 14x36 inch rolls in 
proper condition, but that they were so heavy and had to be set and speeded 
so slow that they not only produced too much flour on first and second breaks, 
but also produced so much frictional heat that itivas necessary to stop them 
frequently to prevent fire. He also states that the large rolls seeking adop- 
tion now in Europe will certainly prove failures, that the gain in capacity 
will be more than offset by loss in other directions. 5. Properly the temper- 
ature of the chop from rolls is about ten degrees higher than the mill atmos- 
phere, but if the feed is increased by crowding, its temperature may be raised 
thirty to forty degrees higher. 6. Any metallic substance passing between 
the rolls is heated red-hot, and frictional sparks would probably be added to 
this fire contingency. 7. Cog gear is objectionable for driving rolls, and even 
in those delicately adjusted machines which use such, might produce unsafe 
frictional sparks or heat. 8. A poor quality of oil, or neglect in lubricating, 
would rapidly develop danger. 9. Smooth iron and porcelain rolls, with uni- 
form speed of 300 turns, are used to flatten the germ, and with differential 
speed to reduce the fine middlings, and, also, by some, to clean the bran. 
10. These rolls run very close together, and the porcelain surfaces, if empty, 
lightly brush each other, and rapidly produce frictional heat; so much so 
that the surfaces soon crack and chip, and the porcelain shell finally breaks 
in pieces. 11. Reliable authority states that a fire was started in the Camp 
Spring Mills at St. Louis from this source. 12. A miller in Germany states, 
as the results of some of his experiments, that hard pressed heaps of flour 
are more liable to take fire than most other cx)mbustible materials. He also 
states that a roller pressed some flour into a heap, in the course of its opera- 
tion, and then set fire to it by friction. 13. Roller mills have been in use in 
Europe for many years, and if the London tariff is any relative measure of 
their hazard, it would seem to exceed even that of millstones. The extra 
charge for each set of rolls, beyond five, is 6d. on £100; i. e., 25 cents on 
11,000. 

XXXIII. "Jones* New Process Mill" consists of a stone roller and concave. 
The system is designed to make all the reductions, either in the half-high 
process, or in the gradual, consisting of six reductions. 2. The maximum 
speed given the roller varies from 200 to 400 turns in the various operations. 
3. The chop from their reductions has an average higher temperature than 
from rolls. 4. The fire hazard of this system probably does not differ from 
other roller systems. 

XXXIV. Mills' gradual reduction machines are designed to constitute 

a complete system, except the reduction of the middlings, which may be 

treated by buhr or roller mills at option. 1. Two metal horizontal discs of 
5 
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18 inches surface diameter, with depressed faces, except the belt corruga- 
tions, 3 inches wide at the skirt, form the chief dissemblance to other forms 
of portable and under-runner mills. 2. The action is an under-running disc, 
held rigid on the spindle, speeded from 500 to 700 turns, according to the 
work — same as similar sizes of under-runner buhr mills^-which give an aver- 
age surface motion at skirt of about 3,000 feet per minute. 3. The boxes are 
deUcately contrived for the speed rate, very like those of the "Munson" 
under-runner buhr mill, with double-bearing surface in upper box, running 
in a chamber of oil, and with similar transport and Hghter screw. 4. Five 
reductions are made, by five specially adjusted machines. 5. The average 
temperature of the chop must naturally be higher than from rollers, on 
account of speed and friction. 6. The capacity is given as from 150 bushels 
per hour in the first, to 50 in the fourth and fifth reductions. The frictional 
fire contingencies in these cannot be less in any respect than that of other 
buhr systems mentioned. 7. The frictional eflect of a speed rate of 550 turns, 
with a face motion of 2,700 feet in first reduction, carrying 2} bushels or 150 
pounds of grain per minute,, cannot be regarded as automatic, but must have 
close super\dsion to guard against accident. 8. A poor quality of lubrication 
in these boxes, so near the running disc, and with their extensive frictional 
surfaces, would rapidly start a fire. 

XXXV. The agitator is simply a normal speeded reel (32) to receive and 
cool the>chop, and better prepare it for free bolting; it is more augmentative 
than other single reels, because the higher temperature of the agitated chop 
in it would be more sensitive to contsujt with fire. 

xxxvi. Scalping reels of wire gauze, with 32 turns, have no features of 
hazard, except that which attends all journals regardless of speed, the con- 
tingency of drops of oil in dust, or product left on floor, thrown into feed 
bins, or left in mill, spontaneously igniting; they are augmentative. 

xxxvii. Bolting chests are chiefly augmentative, and still numerous 
accidents from ignition of dust have occurred from use of open and improp- 
erly protected lights during their supervision. The known result of some of 
these was simply to singe the miller's hair, knock him off" the step-ladder, or 
flash and expire from concussion of air. 

A remarkable instance occurred in a Cleveland mill. The fire filled the 
entire bolt, and was exstinguished only by thoughtfully breaking the upright 
bolt power shaft, stopping the reels, and beating the fire out with brooms; 
the fire had extended to the dusty cobwebbed beams. A miller in the same 
city tried to insert an open light into a bolting chest of a large mill ; he had 
strength enough left to crawl out, but had not the courage to tell the adjusters, 
much less his employers, how the fire started. Perhaps he did not wish to 
expose the hazard of such action. 

The number of bolting reels is at least trebled in modem mills. A 275- 
barrel Chicago mill, on the old process, employed nine runs of buhrs and 14 
bolting reels; to-day the same mill, with two stories added on top, with 15 
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runs of buhre, 16 sets of rollers, 27 purifiers, and 50 bolting reels, or four times 
the machinery, on the gradual process, has a capacity of 500 barrels; it iS 
clear that if it reeled before, it must be reel-dizzy now. The necessity of fre- 
quent supervision of the bolting chests, letting dust into the mill, and the 
accidents attending same, constitute their nominal fire hazard. The conveyors 
are the chief points of danger in the bolting chest; they frequently choke up 
and pack so tight with material as to heat and ignite from friction within. The 
principal causes of this choking are too small a discharge, too small conduct- 
ors from the discharge, and too small and too flat down-spouts, especially in 
damp atmosphere. Spouting for these convoyors, as well as for all product 
handling, should never have less than 45 degrees pitch, and a tin bottom 
should be put in conveyor ends at the drop. Millwrights fully understand 
this dangerous tendency in chop conveyors, but still, to serve some other 
purpose or convenience, they frequently give these spouts less capacity and 
less pitch than is safe or should be tolerated. And once on fire, they are 
diflicult to suppress. Bolting chests should have glass plates at ends and 
sides, through which to observe the operation without opening, and provided 
with tight fitting slides on inside, to remove the dust, and to take their place 
in case the glass is broken. They should be .placed with gear ends toward 
the best light, and so banked above each other as will simplify their super- 
vision and concentrate their possible oil-drippings and dust. Belt gear is 
preferable, because there is less greasy waste from it, and the danger of fric- 
tional sparks from bound wheels is removed. 

xxxviii. Purifiers of endless number and variation are in the market, 
and more coming. 1. Their light construction and agitated contents makes 
them decidedly augmentative, and their high speed, in light frames, makes 
them somewhat ignescent. 2. Their fans run from 400 to 600 and upward ; 
the shaker 400 to 450. 3. The chief hazard of the best styles is from not 
being properly braced when set for the speed of gear, inattentive supervision, 
poor and deficient lubrication, not being properly leveled, or twisted by 
sagged floors, causing unnatural bearings and frictional heat. 4. Repeated 
heating of the eccentric bearings of a purifier, in a Des Moines mill, dis- 
closed that there was an unnatural bearing in the frame, which was finally 
supposed to be removed; but it ultimately burned the top off the mill. 
5. There are some open purifiers still in use, in smaller mills; they need no 
comment here, for probably most insurers refuse to write within 150 feet of 
them. 6. Imperfect exhaust conduits from purifiers sometimes deposit quan- 
tities of dust on the machine and in the mill. This is liable to absorb oil, 
and, if put into feed or stock bins, is exceedingly apt to produce spontaneous 
combustion. Fully a half bushel of product was recently seen on top of a 
purifier around a defective joint of its exhaust spout; also a quantity of same 
on the floor, with a puddle of oil in it. It was removed, but not to the stock 
bin. 7. Purifiers need scrutinizing care, should be concentrated on the main 
bolting floor, if possible, for convenience of supervision and for cleanliness 
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generally. 8. Exhaust and blast fans of large size, for collecting and con- 
densing dust from many machines, are speeded from 1,000 upwards; the 
resistance of air in such produces a heavy draught on their bearings, and they 
must have proper and frequent attention. 

XXXIX. The dust house should be outside the mill, with a solid wall on 
the mill side, even when dust from reducing machinery is not discharged 
into it. 2. A dust house in the mill, with direct exhaust into it from the 
buhrs, renders the property uninsurable at any obtainable rate. 3. There are 
some average-sized mills that have a dust room of canvas sides in mill attic; 
it is a mystery that such are insured at all. 4. All equally dangerous devices 
should be so discriminated against by rate as to remove them. 6. The mill 
^ owner may often be ignorant of the extreme danger of such fire-traps; his 
interest is to put dollars into his pocket; that of insurers, to avert danger and 
ignition; therefore, the surest argument against defects must be a discrim- 
inating tariff, invariably collected if deficiencies are not corrected, or declina- 
tion of the risk. 6, Many disastrous fires have been averted by dust houses 
being outside the mills, the most recent being that of the. Camp Spring Mill, 
at St. Louis. 7. If necessary, a Hghtly constructed dust house, with substan- 
tial base, may be made approximately safe on top of mill-building. 8. All 
dust houses must have free ventilation; if not provided with exhaust con- 
densers, a much larger exit is required to liberate the blast, to prevent con- 
densation and danger of spontaneous combustion, deemed possible by some 
experienced millers, and proven by known fire occurrences. 9. The Wash- 
burn compartment dust house, and other similar inside arresters, are doubt- 
less improvements on old internal styles; but if the disaster of old "Mill A" 
was a correct measure of the destructibility of ignited mill du^t, th.en the 
smallest compartment, practical for such purpose, being difiusdd with this 
powerful element, is large enough, when fire reaches it, to produce a fatal 
explosion. 10. There is a reasonable belief entertained by some experienced 
millers that a more powerful agent supplemented mill dust in that terrible 
calamity; this will be presented under explosions. 11. If dust rooms must 
be made inside the mill, then choose the compartment or dust arrester style, 
with heavy and substantial internal walls, and built against outside openings 
of the same or nearly equal width, covered only by light iron-clad material, 
which may be easily blown outward without weakening the mill structure. 

XL. Dust receivers and arresters of several styles are in usq; a vertical 
reel of low speed, with canvas wings, is quite satisfactory; these, of course, 
tend to reduce the quantity of material in dust houses, and, while they are 
augmentative, are about the same hazard as the Washburn compartment 
dust house. 

XLi. Sizing reels for classifying middlings have usual speed (32), and are 
chiefiy augmentative. 

xLii. Conveyors are not particularly augmentative, and but slightly 
ignescent. They sometimes clog, from various causes, chiefly from improper 
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construction, as stated in connection with bolts above; both tube and auger 
should be of metal to smother out fire in them from any sources. They 
should be accessible at either end for inspecting and cleaning. 

xLiii. Bran scourers are numerous, and vary equally in speed and like- 
ness; they are for cleaning the bran. Among the highest speeded devices 
for this purpose, are the vertical iron disc machines, with steel pins or 
beaters, similar to Mr. Mills* double bran machine, described below. There 
is a bran scourer called the " Dismembrator," a device imported from Ger- 
many, consistii^ of iron and steel discs, very similar to that of Mr. Mills', 
and speeded from 1,000 to 1,500 turns per minute. One of the largest mills 
in the Northwest is using it, and regards its hazard not greater than that of 
a large "Sturtevant" fen. It may not be, but while the speed of each is 
about equal, there are contingencies from metaUic substances in the bran, 
not possible in the fens. The fire hazard of most of these is equal to any of 
the wheat-cleaning machines; they are not automatic, but must have care. 

Mr. Mills' double bran machine consists of two stationary vertical iron 
discs of 32 inches surfexje diameter, with eight rows of steel pins, set in 
concentric circles; and a revolving vertical disc of six radial sections of steel 
pins, set in seven curved, oblique, transverse rows, extending equally on 
each fe<;e, which in motion pass between the pins projecting from the sta- 
tionary discs. The bran is fed at the center, on each side, and by centri- 
fugal force driven outward through the pin rows, cleaned and delivered at 
the marginal bottom spouts. The speed rate of this center disc is 1200 
turns, giving a marginal motion of 9,000 feet per minute, with capacity to 
clean 1,000 lbs. of bran per hour. The boxes are especially adapted with oil 
chambers. The fire contingencies of this machine, from any hard substances 
entering it, poor oil, or deficient lubrication, have not yet been developed, 
and speculations are unnecessary. 

This machine is not credited with any special advantages by some prac- 
tical millers who have examined its operations. They believe Stevens' rolls 
more eflicient and less hazardous. This machine does not take the place of 
a bran duster, but its object is the same as that of regrinding or rolling of 
the bran. 

XLiv. Bran dusters are usually either a vertical or horizontal wire reel 
and brush of 400 turns per minute. 2. The fire contingencies of these are 
not less than, nor particularly different from that of a smutter or brush 
machine, and should have equal care against accident. 3. The fine flour 
removed from the bran, by bran dusters, frequently will not feed, especially 
in heavy atmospheres ; it is driven to the top of the brush, where it remains, 
and by friction is heated dangerously hot. 4. It has been found in this con- 
dition unbearable to the hand. 5. The position of this machine, usually on 
top floor, renders it more objectionable than any one cleaning machine. 

XLV. Flour-mixing machines of usual form are very similar to, and pos- 
sess simply the hazards of conveyors. There is a centrifugal machine, with 
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capacity to mix 100 bbls. flour per hour, which in use may develop some 
hazard. 

xLvi. Stock bins should have glass plate indicators down the side, to 
show the quality of contents. They should not be opened or entered except 
when the mill is not running, and then with thoroughly protected lamp. 

XLVii. Flour packers possess contingencies nearly identical with all 
down-spouts which handle product, except there is a greater liability to 
dog, and when started, a greater chance to produce " fluff," or cloud of dust 
in the miU. 

XLviii. Com shellers are always found in smaller merchant and custom 
mills. These are now usually provided with a blast fan, and have a speed 
of about 600. Their fire contingencies are quite identical with smutters and 
brush machines, and need the same attention. 

XLix. Corn dryers or heaters by fire heat are very dangerous, since a 
greater amount of heat is used, and it is liable to get hotter than required or 
safe; steam for the same purpose is much safer, and should be used instead, 
in all grain dryers. These must not be confounded with wheat heaters for 
grinding purposes, as seems prevalent with insurers. 

Palmer's hot air grain heater, however, arranged with kerosene-oil lamp 
attachment, to stand on the curb, is very bad, and should not be tolerated at 
all by insurers. 

L. The arrangement of machinery should secure: 1. Simplicity, reduc- 
ing the number of elevators, spouts and conveyors to the lowest possible 
minimum. 2. Convenience, placing important high speeded and cleaning 
machines, which require frequent watching, as near the reducing floor as 
possible. 3. System, securing the most even distribution of daylight and 
greatest facilities for cleanliness. 

LI. There should be two watchmen with watch clock and keys at all 
high speeded journals, the one to watch at night and the other by day. In 
average mills, when running, these men may do the oiling also. 

Lii. Discipline of a military nature should prevail in flour mills; each 
man should have his duties, understand their importance, and perform them 
without deviation or omission. Sweepers should be looked to for cleanliness, 
which will aid more than hand-hose or extinguishers in controlling a fire. 

Liii. Temperance, of a total abstinence kind, should be a qualification 
for employment in the flour mill. 

Liv. Explosions have received a disproportionate attention and concern 
among insurers, when the number of destructive fires is compared with 
others unattended by them. Fatal explosions are not of such frequent 
occurrence as to overshadow other contingencies. It is not the number but 
the size of mill fires, augmented by explosion, that has hurt insurers, and 
made them sensitive on this point. However, this investigation discovers 
that the number of mill explosions which prove fatal enough to attract atten- 
tion or become public do not exceed twenty per cent, of those that occur. 
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That mill dust of all kinds will explode in air-conta<^ with flame is an 
undeniable fact; but the evidence that flour dust possesses the destructive 
power attributed to it is not conclusive. There have been many explosions 
where there was detached and agitated dust enough present to have entirely 
annihilated the premises in which they occurred, had there been any such 
force in flour dust alone. The difference in the effect of various explosions 
of flour dust, as compared with that experienced in "Washburn A," shows 
that there must have been an element present in that mill which was absent 
from the others. Nothing less will account for the wide difference in result 
from a supposed unit. 

It is a noticeable fact that the most destructive flour-mill explosions 
have occurred in water-power miUs, and have been equally as devastating to 
portions where mill dust could not have aided expansion, as they were in the 
dust-accumulating portions. In " Washburn A," the very foundations were 
moved at the base on the solid rock, two floors below existing mill dust. 
Had the immense expansion come entirely from dust combination above, it 
would have crushed, instead of spreading the lower abutments. Mill dust, 
in this instance, must have been supplemented by a combination of carburet- 
ted hydrogen, or possibly by fire damp. While hydrogen gas is produced 
mechanically by forcing steam through metallic compounds under extreme 
heat, fire damp naturally forms in moist, unventilated atmospheres. Fire 
damp is nothing but carburetted hydrogen gas, showing that hydrogen may 
be freed from water by a process of nature, unattended by heat. The inflam- 
mable element of petroleum and its products is hydrogen. Naphtha consists 
of equal .parts hydrogen and carbon. The theory proposed is that the fric- 
tion on the water of two 48-inch turbine wheels, under a 40-foot head, dis- 
charging 77,600 gallons per minute, and furnishing 600 effective horse-power 
in the race, under "Mill A's" 30-foot basement, may have produced either 
hydrogen or fire damp in such quantities as to be forced up into the mill 
and there changed to hydrogen gas. In short, that hydrogen was produced, 
and being naturally over 14 times lighter than common air, passed up 
through the mill, and became properly carburetted by combining with the 
elements incident to flour-milling, and was the chief destructive element in 
that explosion. 

It is stated, by a person familiar with the scene, that flame was commu- 
nicated through the water way underneath to the " Diamond" and " Hum- 
boldt" Mills almost instantaneously, causing in proportion equally terrific 
destruction. If this is the fact as to fire contact, then fire damp, or carbu- 
retted hydrogen, must have been an attending agent in those explosions 
which proved totally destructive. 

Vindicative argument cannot be made here, but simply suggestive. Hy- 
drogen's subtle, colorless, tasteless and inodorous nature rendered its detec- 
tion impossible. Its most violent effects are produced by a mixture of two 
volumes of hydrogen to one volume of oxygen. According to Prof. Peck- 
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ham's analysis, wheat contains about this proportion of hydrogen and oxy- 
gen. He gives the combustible material of each 100 pounds of wheat as 86 
per cent. — "having the formula, carbon 12 atoms, hydrogen 20 atoms, oxygen 
10 atoms." Old Mill A's capacity was about 500,000 pounds of wheat per day, 
with 81 open purifiers to charge the less ventilated mill atmosphere of that 
day with the requisite carbon. The air — ^itself consisting of uncombined 
elements, 23.2 per cent, oxygen, 76.7 per cent, nitrogen, and .1 per cent, car- 
bonic acid, but capable of combining chemically with each other, and also of 
forming combinations with other elements — must have combined with the 
elements mentioned above to have effected what, in that instance, seems 
conclusively incredible to mill dust and air alone. " The chances for an ex- 
plosion of flour dust may be increased by the presence of marsh gas or ole- 
fiant gas, generated from quantities of dust undergoing decomposition. In 
mills operating under the ' New Process,' the conditions for an explosion ob- 
tain more easily. Besides, by allowing the dust to accumulate in the cham- 
ber, decomposition may take place, and explosive gases may be generated, 
making the mill or dust house as dangerous as a powder magazine." — F. 
Bachman, M, E, 

Prof. Peckham states in his report on the explosion that, " a mixture of 
hydrogen and air in such proportions that the hydrogen and oxygen can turn 
into steam, produces a tremendous explosion. In this case the most intense 
heat is produced, all of which is available for expanding the steam and air, 
and the action is instantaneous." 

A man who was making a sketch of Galena from the hilltops at the 
time of the flour-mill explosion at that place, states he was looking at the 
mill, and that, a few seconds previous to the outburst of smoke and flame, 
white steam seemed to pour out through every opening and crevice. The 
shock soon followed, wrecking the mill. This would seem to indicate that 
an element other than mill dust was operative in this instance. 

A clearly defined fire-damp explosion occurred several years ago in the 
basement of a poorly ventilated water-power flour-mill at Modena, Wis. 

The Becker water-power mill at Dixon, 111., had been thoroughly cleaned 
for repairs. It is said that a hatful of dust could not be gathered in the 
building. As the heat from an adjoining flre penetrated the cupola, two 
stories of heavy brick wall were blown by terrific force in every direction. 
If there was flour or any other dust in that mill, it was at rest, and could not 
have aided combustion and expansion at that time; it must have been car- 
buretted hydrogen. This opinion as to large water-power mills producing 
dangerous combinations of internal air, is entertained by several experienced 
millers and millwrights of studious and investigating minds. It is worthy of 
proper consideration and investigation by those concerned. It would be pru- 
dent and inexpensive to ventilate basements of such large mills, requiring 
great power, against such contingencies. 
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Lv. Spontaneous combustion has not yet been charged with its share of 
flour-mill fires, and has not been sufficiently guarded against. An able 
writer recently stated that 87 per cent, of the flour-mill fires in this field, dur- 
ing four years and seven months, occurred at night; and called for scientific 
scrutiny of such as broke out beyond two hours after closing mill. Investiga- 
tion of both American and foreign mill-fire reports proves that per cent, to be 
nearly an average; though probably 90 per cent, would not be excessive, 
with a majority occurring from 6 to 24 hours aft^r closing the mill. This ex- 
cessive night-burning can be quite largely accounted for in two insuflBciently 
considered and exceedingly ignitions sources. 1. As stated above, from 
smouldering fire under the pulley in an elevator head. 2. From spontane- 
ous combustion in mill dust, smut or product from one of the several causes 
incidental. 3. Among the known causes of such ignitions are dampness and 
mill grease in smut, dust, bran, middlings, shipping stufl" and mill-sweepings. 
4. The liability of grease from mill-gearing, unnoticed dust balls formed by 
oil drops or dampness in product of all kinds, to heat and ignite voluntarily, 
renders mill-sweepings and mill-dustings exceedingly perilous. 5. These 
should always be removed from the mill, and never put in feed bins. 6. A 
four-inch metal tube run from basement to top of mill, with a covered flat 
funnel entry to it on each floor, would be a labor-saving device, through 
which to send sweepings to a metal dust-truck in basement, so connected 
that dust will not escape while using. By this means sweepings can be dis- 
posed of without the usual attending nuisance. 7. Fire had been scented for 
several days in a mill at St. Charles; persistent search had been made for 
heated journals, high and low, but foiled to show cause; a mill inspector 
readily found the fire, size of a football, in the center of a bran heap— the 
cause, a slight leak in the roof above, admitting occasional unnoticed drops 
of water during rain. 8. A similar consternation and suspense was caused in 
an Alton mill; when discovered it was a ball of fire in the middling bin, 
caused by a few drops of oil from a shaft above. The smell of fire was ap- 
parent in a mill near London at 5 p. m. Persistent search was made, but it 
was not found until 8 o'clock p. m. It was small, in the dust house of the 
mill, but blazed when the door was opened. It could not have come from 
other than spontaneous combustion. 9. Doubtless, all mill j^roducts sub- 
jected to similar conditions will produce the same results. 10. The degree 
of danger from this source is measured only by contingencies and combina- 
tions which may produce these conditions. 11. Prof. Peck states in his re- 
port that "All sorts of flour dust absorb moisture very rapidly." 12. Expe- 
rience shows this to be equally true of all flour-mill products. 13. A brush 
machine, at Princeton, 111., had clogged and was idle; on opening it two 
hours later, bunches of smut, fist size, on the wire screen, were found to be 
evenly saturated, nearly wet with dampness. The venerable miller said he 
had never seen a similar instance before. It was doubtless produced by 
cooler air being drawn through the heated machine and condensed in the 
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dust. This would indicate that to be entirely safe after running, the dust 
should not only be taken away from, but out of such machines. 14. The 
chop left in elevator cups will sometimes absorb a great degree of moisture, 
probably from air drawn through them in equalizing temperature. The 
large number of mill fires during the cooler part of the year, when greater 
difference of temperature promotes condensation, may be partially accounted 
for from these sources. 15. During the winter season a miller at Westville, 
Ind., found a fire in the sawdust-packing around the water heater; he had 
cased up and packed the heater about with sawdust to keep out the frost; it 
was detached from furnace heat, and the water was warmed only by the ex- 
haust steam passing through it. It could not have been ignited from other 
than spontaneous heat in dampened sawdust. 16. Prof. Peck states as a re- 
sult of his dust-explosion tests that, "After several explosions in the above 
boxes in rapid succession, the dust became very hot. In this condition par- 
ticles formed into loose bundles, about the size of a pea, which not only 
smouldered, but actually blazed enough to set the sides of the box on fire." 
He does not say whether the *Wery hot" condition was spontaneous ignition 
or simply sustained combustion; it seems probable that it was from the 
former, since the continuation of the combustion, from artificial origin, 
would hardly be noteworthy. 17. Broken window panes, and other defects 
of structure, are frequent promoters of these conditions known to have 
caused spontaneous ignition. 18. Finally, the conditions that produce and pro- 
mote dampness in mill products, and combinations that arouse latent heat, 
are numerous; and the established fact that, with other conditions favoring, 
such as shutting up the day heat in the mill, and reactions of temperature, 
these products will heat and ignite voluntarily, renders spontaneous combus- 
tion a most prolific source of peril in flour mills. This fact, more than any 
other cause, accounts for the excessive number of long deferred and myste- 
rious mill fires. 

The American MUler, which furnishes much valuable information for 
insurers as well as millers, in commenting on The Chronicle loss tables, says ; 
" Fully twenty-five per cent, of the flour-mill fires occurring in the United 
States in the past five years are directly traceable to friction of machinery. 
In nearly fifty per cent, of the fires, the cause is unknown. Some few of these 
latter may be charged to the account of spontaneous ignition of oily waste, 
fermenting bran, and such articles; some others, to incendiarism, and others 
still, to dust fires; but in our estimation, a very large per cent, of these fires 
whose causes are not ascertainable can also be referred to friction." 

19. There is no fire contingency of commensurate existence that is so 
difficult to establish a belief in generally as that of the prevalence of spon- 
taneous combustion. Incendiaries that are often seen in action are early 
admitted and provided against; but such as are induced by molecular 
changes, reactions, and elective affinity, to which the night season is espe- 
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daily conducive, are less believed, and more nearly approximate unknown 
hazard than others, because only the results are discovered. 

To be warned by the experience and calamities of others, and thereby 
avert danger, is better than experience itself in such matters. However, in 
the absence of faith in such contingencies, thanks to inventive genius, there 
are provided efficient automatic detectors, and ignipotent devices; if millers 
will adopt these, of approved form and number, insurers can safely afford to 
excuse their unbelief. 

Lvi. External exposures add fully twenty per cent, more to the fire rate 
of this class, on account of the quality and combustibility of dust discharged 
from mills, than to most any other hazard. These should be carefully noted 
on unprotected sides, and rates computed accordingly. 

Lvii. Modern flouring mills require a vast amount uf ventilation, and 
the air should be as pure as possible. This fact renders their location cen- 
trally in large cities, and in the vicinity of smoke-producing factories, very 
unfavorable. The head miller of a five-hundred-barrel city mill states that 
the waste occasioned his mill from this source is at least thirty pounds per 
hour, or about four barrels a day, besides affecting the quality of the output 
more or less. 

Lviii. With this array of contingencies incident to fiour-milling, it would 
seem unnecessary to look to any other source to explain the vast number of 
mill fires. However, this does not include all of their inherent hazards; 
though, if perfect, it would recite the predominating causes. There are the 
incendiaries, inimical and speculative, which help to schedule a higher rate 
of premium for all mills, since a proper rate is necessarily calculated on the 
proportion that all losses bear to the aggregate value. 

It would seem due to the legitimate milling interest that insurers ascer- 
tain the conditions most liable to produce inimical and speculative hazard, 
and either avoid such entirely, or charge specifically for them, where they 
exist, rather than tax the whole enterprise with what is not common to it. 
This is earnestly sought by insurers, and, were it' definitely ascertainable, 
both millers and insurers would be equally benefited by it. 

The jealous competitor, the revengeful wronged, the vicious ex-lessee, 
or the discharged employe, often becomes the incendiary inimical. A good 
watchman, protection of the exterior from easy approach and against ready 
combustion, and a proper amount of insurance, are safeguards against this 
incendiary. 

The disappointed purchaser, the unsuccessful miller, the fated speculator, 
or the financially bankrupt owner of a heavily encumbered mill property , 
might become the incendiary-speculative. However, it is not the heavy, 
but the increasingly heavy incumbrance, that hurts, which, if nothing more, 
will prevent proper repairs and increase carelessness. Heaven bless the man 
of energy and pluck who, having mastered this intricate science and estab- 
lished local credit, has the nerve and enterprise to realize on his industri- 
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ously obtained skill, by staking his ability against an interest-accruing loan. 
Having computed the results, such an incumbrance on mill property is not a 
hazard. Outside speculation, deficient milling experience, a neglected busi- 
ness, or a neglected and depreciating property attended with incumbrance, are 
prolific incentives to incendiarism, directly or indirectly. 

THIRD. — CRITICISMS OP THE VALUE AND AVAILABILITY OF AUTOMATIC SPRINKLERS 
IN FLOUR MILI£ AS A MEANS FOR PROMPT EXTINGUISHMENT OF FIRES IN THEIR 
INCIPIBNCY. 

Lix. The Parmelee automatic sprinkler has been used over four years in 
eastern factories, and its great value as a detective and extinguisher has been 
successfully demonstrated. This device, or some style equally effective, 
fusing at not more than 160 degrees heat, is entirely practical in flour mills. 
It would have three special advantages, which are exceedingly important in 
this connection: that of operating on the fire while it is controllable, that of 
lessening the fears of mill hands and enlisting their presence and assistance, 
and that of preventing the delicate and water-sensitive machinery from 
unnecessary damage incident to using water in larger volume and over 
unnecessary surface. Besides being distributed as usual to cover the entire 
ceiling, there should be a sprinkler head inserted in the tops of all cleaning 
machines, in the heads of all elevators, and in the upper ends of all spouting, 
to control any fire passing up them. In this connection they would reach 
points which have added much to the spreading and the fatality of mill fires. 
Each millstone curb should have a sprinkler head inserted in it, and also the 
bolting chests, purifiers, grading reels, and all other enclosed machines, dust 
houses, stock bins, and other enclosures generally. There is an automatic 
alarm in connection which would indicate a fire or undue heat at any point 
in the mill. 

This device, properly applied, would reduce the number of destructive 
fires from physical causes to a minimum, and eventually schedule a much 
lower rate of premium fbr all mills using them. They should be advocated 
as to the interest of all concerned. There are no extinguishing devices now 
used which have actually shown efficiency meriting the consideration 
allowed by insurers for their presence in flour mills. Millers' associations 
will advance their general interests by advocating and encouraging the uni- 
versal adoption of some efficient automatic fire finder and extinguisher. 

Mr. Edward Atkinson, President of the Boston Manufecturers' Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co., in his address delivered to the convention of chief engi- 
neers of the fire departments of the United States, Sept. 14, 1880, said : " The 
Parmelee automatic sprinkler is the most effective instrument for extinguish- 
ing fires that there is in existence to-day." 

There are six rose-head automatic fire extinguishers — the " Parmelee," 
the " Standard," th^ " Hub," the " Burritt," the " Granger," and the " Bish- 
op." These were all tested at the instance of several Boston underwriters 
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on June 4th and 9th, at Chelsea, Mass., and all showed good results. Mr. 
Parmelee has announced that the others are infringements on his patent. 
(For full description, address " Providence Steam and Gas Pipe Co., Provi- 
dence, R. L") 

FOURTH. — A SCHEDULE OF RATES, SHOWING A STANDARD MILL WITH BASIS RATE 
FOR SAME, AND THE PROPER CHARGE FOR THE VARIOUS SYSTEMS OF MANUFACHV 
URE AND THE CONSEQUENT VOLUME OF MACHINERY, AND FOR VARIATIONS IN 
CONSTRUCTION, INCLUDING EXTRA HEIGHT, AREA AND ABSENCE OF FIRE ALARMS 
AND FIRE-EXTINGUISHING APPARATUS. 

Lx. Bates on flouring mills, probably more than on any other class, have 
for years been clearly inadequate. There were few companies that made any 
money on them in the days of "Bennett's rates;" a still less number were 
adequately compensated under the "April tariff," which was based on a five- 
run, low-grinding process standard, and which is the maximum basis of to- 
day. The companies are scarce nowadays that manage to keep even, while 
general experience shows great loss and inadequacy of rates. If the general 
experience with such rates for low grinding showed actual loss, the prohib- 
itory inadequacy now is not strange with the same and even less rates, with 
machinery at least doubled, quantity of high speed trebled, and dust redusted 
until from elective air affinity it cannot rest when arrested, nor hardly be 
rearrested when exploded. 

It is highly probable that stock companies writing flour mills for the past 
five years have continued to do so for one of two reasons : 1. Either to keep 
their lines and identification with the interest in hope of more adequate 
rates in future; or, 2, to assist their agents in the way of accommodation to 
carry certain lines diflftcult to place. The agent's zeal in soliciting mill 
insurance must not be mistaken by mill owners as an exponent of his com- 
pany's desire to secure a line on their mill. It is doubtful whether any com- 
pany is anxious to secure flour-mill risks at current rates. It is true that 
mutual companies, on their European plan, are furnishing apparently cheaper 
insurance ; but the average cost and paying power of a five-year contract on 
the assessment plan is not certainly determined until noon of the 1826th 
day of its issue. There is a liability of unexpected bills being presented, 
and of being called upon the first month, as the farmer was, for as much as 
the stock rate for five years. It is every man's privilege to attend his own 
funeral ; and if mutual companies can ultimately prove a saving to miU own- 
ers over that of stock rates, they should certainly have our " God speed " 
wish. They have certainly corrected many faulty constructions in mills. 
The experience of patrons of such companies generally has been identical 
with that of stock companies on flour mills; those that saved any money by 
it did so by getting out of it in time, though the action of the former was 
accidental rather than anticipated. 
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The chief thing needed in the way of a flonr-mill tariflf at present is a 
general advance on all classes; and especially on water power, where the 
difference of hazard seems to be less in proportion than the rates have con- 
templated. The endless combinations possible in the application of the 
various systems in modern milling, render this class of hazards most diflScult 
to rate justly. Mills of the same size, height, number of reduction machines 
and capacity, differ in volume of machinery from 25 to 50 per cent. In one 
sense, each device increases the hazard; but it cannot be computed on the 
basis that twice the number doubles the risk. The hazard from certain 
machines may be increased as the number is reduced ; that is, if machinery 
for certain purposes has to be crowded in order to do the necessary work 
required of that department, the contingencies of two thus employed ma- 
chines may be greater than ten normally used. Difference in the quality of 
wheat often requires a disproportionate treatment from certain devices. A 
mill of average run and capacity may impose so many duties upon its opera- 
tives as to prevent the supervision necessary to safety ; while a large mill of 
ten-fold capacity may employ experts in the various departments, with duties 
so centralized and familiar as to render the liability of fire occurrence vastly 
less in proportion. It must be apparent to those familiar with gradual mill- 
ing that, while a general advance of rates is necessary to cover increased 
risk, an inflexible schedule cannot be devised which will secure an equitable 
tariff when specifically applied— that an advisory committee or a mill expert 
is almost indispensable to secure strict justicato all concerned. 

STANDARD MILL. 

Lxi. Mill-building— substantial brick or stone, frame work heavy and 
solid, all crossbeams resting on strengthened ledges, and all joists resting on 
wall ledges; substantial roof of slate, metal or composition; all internal wood 
work surfaced or ceiled, kept thoroughly clean, and the sweepings removed 
from mill; all machinery accessible, well lighted and ventilated, provided 
with magnets, and with Behrn's millstone ventilatiq|^, with an air-tight mill- 
stone curb, metal-screw valve-drop, and spouts discharging outside of mill, 
or other equally effective exhaust system; dust house outside, or of proper 
styles on top of mill, or of the arrester and receiver styles; all cleaning 
machinery in basement or on grinding floor; strutboards of all elevators set 
oblique, or arranged to automatically dispose of accumulations imder the 
pulley. Force pump, in a thoroughly cut-off building, ready for instant use 
at all times, and capable of being operated without entering the mill, power- 
ful enough to throw two streams simultaneously through 2J inch hose and IJ 
inch nozzle over top of building; stand pipe and ladder combined, running 
in front of a tier of windows, with platform and hose cock at each story, and 
plenty of good hose attached and protected, and hose attached to the same 
stand pipe, by wall connection, ready for use on inside; casks of salt water 
and buckets on each floor, and watchman with watch clock at all times when 
the mill is not running. 
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Boiler house, brick or stone, iron roof on iron rafters; no exposed wood 
work inside, a boiler-room hose ready for use, and communication with the 
mill protected by heavy iron clad or standard fire doors. 

Boilers well covered with masonry or cement, brick smokestack, and 
building and machinery in first class repair and condition. No exposures. 

In the following schedule ''the consequent volume of machinery and 
area " will be included in the charge for extra number of reduction machines. 
It w^as contemplated to compute the probable hazard of all mill devices, and 
form a tariff of specific charges for each |1,000 at risk, but on consideration 
it was deemed impracticable at present. The basis rate here will include 
all systems and devices for reduction as reduction machines, regardless of 
the product treated by them, from the cleaned wheat to the cleaned bran. 

LXI.— FLOUR MILLS OP THE ABOVB STANDARD. 

Water power, not over ten reduction machines |3 00 

Steam power, not over ten reduction machines 3 50 

Add for deficiencies as they occur in each class. 

Shingle roof laid in cement, or with two coats mineral paint 20 

Shingle roof, ordinary, on mill building 30 

Shingle roof on boiler house, all wood 25 

Metal, slate or composition on wood rafters and wood boards, on boiler 

house 15 

Frame mill building, exclusive of roof- 1 00 

Frame boiler house, exclusive of roof 75 

Brick veneered mill building, exclusive of roof 75 

Brick veneered boiler house, exclusive of roof 50 

Brick Uned boiler house, exclusive of roof 30 

Boiler in mill building, brick arched above, brick walls and standard 

iron doors 50 

Boiler in mill-building, other than protected as above 1 20 

Openings between brick or stone boiler house and mill, not protected 

as above 50 

No boiler-room hose attached for use 10 

Metal smokestack, ordinary 60 

Metal stack on brick or stone base five feet above boiler-house roof. . . 25 

Metal stack, as above, two feet and less than five above boiler roof - - - 40 

Metal stack in miU-building, well protected 2 00 

No special force pumps and hose, as above 25 

Inside woodwork of mill not faced or ceiled 10 

For the fourth floor, exclusive of basement 5 

For the fifth fioor, exclusive of basement 20 

For the sixth floor, exclusive of basement 40 

For the seventh floor, exclusive of basement 60 

No magnets 25 
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For each additional set of rollers above ten, up to twenty 5 

For each additional set of rollers above twenty 3 

For each additional reduction device of other systems, above ten, up 

to twenty .* 10 

For each additional reduction device of last style, above twenty 5 

Mills not provided with standard millstone exhaust '. 15 

For dust house, old style, inside mill 50 

For each smutter, brush machine or scourer above second floor 10 

For each com sheller of usual use and style 10 

For each wheat dryer with fire heat 50 

For each wheat heater with fire heat 15 

For each com dryer with fire heat 1 00 

For each wheat heater, with oil lamp on curb 2 00 

No standpipe, as designated above 10 

Watchman not provided with watch-clock 50 

No watchman when mill is not running 1 00 

No water barrels and buckets as above 25 

Elevator heads, of old style, not protected as above 25 

No survey and application, double the standard rate. 

For each stove in mill for heating 15 

For each open purifier, top geared bran duster and top geared clean- 
ing machine 50 

Add for all exposures according to nature and distance. 
Exposures add fully 30 per cent, more to a flour-mill rate than to any 
other less dusty and less dust-producing class. 

LXIII. — DEDUCTIONS FOR SPECIAL CASES. 

Boiler house fire proof, and at least forty feet away 50 

For each smutter, scourer and brush machine entirely removed 10 

For Parmelee's automatic sprinklers, placed as usual and inserted into 

elevator heads, and into all enclosed machines, 20 per cent, off" from 

the computed rate. 
For each reduction machine less than 10 to 5 5 

FIFTH. — A NEW FOBM OF FLOUK-MILL SURVEY, DEVELOPING THE HAZARD AS ABOVE 

DESCRIBED. 

Reference will be had, not only to the substance of the suiTey, but also 
to the essentials of systematic arrangement and brevity. 

Lxiv. A suitable survey, correctly answered, and inspection, is at pres- 
ent the only available safeguard for insurers against any and all unnecessary 
hazards. In the absence of such a survey, close inquiry and inspection 
alone remain. 

A few object to signing a survey; it is a mistake; honestly disposed men 
should aid such means as detect faults and correct them; they should not 
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claim a reduction for conditions which they are unwilling to guarantee will 
be maintained within their control; more than this insurers cannot require. 

On refusal to sign a proper survey, insurers should require a rate, re- 
gardless of existing conditions, which would cover the gross additions for 
defects to that class. No enterprise is required to make public its transac- 
tions as minutely as insurers are, and when they ask private information, 
intended to protect their interests against unpaid-for contingencies, which 
is to be filed away as confidential, there is no good reason for its denial. 
By such means only can insurers effect a tariff which will properly dis- 
criminate and be just to all concerned. The legitimate purpose of a sur- 
vey is necessarily such that, when correctly filled up, no manufacturer should 
refuse to sign it. 

Agents, knowing the disrelish of companies for such risks, and under- 
standing the object and advantage of such surveys, should not hesitate to ask 
and obtain a most thorough statement of the attending and probable condi- 
tions of safeguards cited for reduction of rate, and to induce the assuming of 
liability. However, a better way is for all insurers of such hazardous prop- 
erty to decline unless survey is furnished, properly signed. 

THE SURVEY AND APPLICATION SUBMITTED. 

It seems to be the aim of this proposition, as of those preceding, to ob- 
tain a survey which will thoroughly develop the attending hazards. In this 
connection "systematic arrangement" is more easy than " brevity," unless 
brevity be taken in a sense that a bushel of information is not expected to 
be delivered in a peck measure. A thorough survey, whether applied to a 
specific class or adapted for general use on similar hazards, which recognizes 
the average combinations existing and is calculated to reach them more 
largely and more equaU,y than surveys now in use, must necessarily be 
lengthy. 

In the present surveys of all kinds, certain features are closely ques- 
tioned, while others equally vital are almost ignored. No questions are in- 
serted to detect hazardous conditions which have been heralded for years, 
while others, less important, appear in all. The present survey is fairly illus- 
trated in the diagram blank attached. Companies call for all exposures 
" within 150 feet " on a blank which, with the average sized special, has not 
area enough for the applicant or his agent to insert all of the possible ex- 
posures within 80 feet. 

The painful necessity arises of being compelled to violate instructions 
whether or no, and, as the sin of omission usually involves convenience, ex- 
posures are omitted, perhaps, which are vital to the computation on assum- 
ing the liability. In such an instance, a risk burns from an extremely haz- 
ardous exposure 82 feet away, but not shown on the limited diagram; it is 
fair to presume — no matter how clearly it might be proven that the company 
would not have assumed the liability had the exposures " within 150 feet" 
6 
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been given — that a sharp-eyed court would rule that the company had 
waived its right to the information, because not within the scope of its inter- 
rogatory in the limited blank diagram. 

Finding the possible combinations and objectionable features common to 
manufacturing concerns generally equally numerous in flouring mills, and 
that when added to the specific features developed by this research would 
make an unusually lengthy survey, I decided to submit a long and a short 
form of combined survey and application. 

The long form to consist of a three-page four-fold combined basis, appli- 
cable to special hazards generally, with a page or slip attachment for the 
specific hazards of flour-mills in this connection, and to construct like slips 
for the various machinery-using specials, adapting it to general use. The 
short form to consist of a three-page three-fold combined survey and appli- 
cation, identical in the main features with that of the long, except being 
shortened wherever possible, bringing out the most vital features only, and 
equally under each head. 

The advantage would be in furnishing a blank largely uniform, for con- 
venience of familiarity to all concerned, especially to inspectors of surveys 
in the oflBce. 

The new features to which special attention is called, and for which 
great convenience and efficiency are claimed by the author, are: 

First. A direct and systematic arrangement of the headings and their 
interrogatories, in the order of construction and operation, hence in the order 
in which they are reached by inspectors and thought of by operators, facili- 
tating clearness and correctness. 

Second. The omission of all advertising features. It being information 
of no value unless from the proper source, expected only from the applicant 
or his authorized clerks, it should be and in this case is relieved of the usual 
conflicting entries which have marked most surveys as the company's docu- 
ment, and not that of the applicant. Courts have ruled on these innocently 
inserted features, like questions to the agent, etc., and the results need no 
comment. 

Third. The basis survey constructed to cover all features common to a 
large number of specials, and slips to be attached for specific uses, forming a 
specific survey complete for each, and largely uniform. 

Fourth. The provision of suitable schedule tables, adapted to display 
all machinery in the works, and locate it so that, having the area, it readily 
shows the quantity as well as the position of each kind of machinery. 

Fifth. A new form of diagram with a marginal scale of feet, based on 
the fractions of an inch, for greater convenience and accuracy; and better 
adapted to the means at hand in drafting same. This diagram is flexible; 
on large buildings and specials, requiring more space to show the exposures 
within 100 feet, and on such as exposures within 150 feet are required, it 
may be used 80 feet to the inch; for daily reports, where buildings are gen- 
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erally smaller, it may be used 40 feet to the inch, and still have room to 
exhibit exjwsures. It is sparsely ruled, simply to guide, as in others, but 
not enough to confuse the exhibit. 

Sixth. A slip for renewal of existing i)olicies or contracts, by renewal 
receipt, instead of by new policy and reference to the old and perhaps now 
defective survey. The advantages claimed for this slip are: First, to furnish 
the applicant opportunity to correct any defects of the original survey 
occasioned by changes incident to all classes, and especially in such as 
flouring-mills. Second, it removes the objectionable features of the old 
survey, renewed by renewal receipt, or re-referred to on renewal by new 
policy. It gives both parties in interest equal and proper advantages. It is 
simply ftiU enough for the insertion of any and all changes affecting the 
hazard that may not have been announced to the company and hence have 
vitiated the old contract until thus restored. And it furnishes the company 
information which it should have, from year to year, to know the condition 
of the risk, just as the commercial men watch the standing of customers t6 
guard against increased risk. No legitimate manufacturer would care to 
retain a company's policy if he knew that with full and correct information 
the company would deem the compensation inadequate. 

This slip does away with many objectionable features of the old form to 

. each applicant, agent and company, and saves much extra labor incident to 

effecting the same result by new survey and policy, as some are disposed to 

require, and all would doubtless prefer. It also does away with the frequent 

copying of surveys which are so old as to be almost obsolete. 

The survey and application as a whole, and the specific features referred 
to, have been copyrighted. Perhaps this is contrary to precedent, but it was 
not with a view to deprive persons properly entitled to it from using any or 
all of it. I will in any event deliver to Nicholas C. Miller, President of the 
Star Insurance Company, the full right to use for his company any part of 
the survey or all of these features combined in a form which will be con- 
clusive. I will, over my proper signature, deliver to such other persons, who 
may be entitled to its use in this connection, the same privileges, reserving, 
of course, and preserving all of the copyright privileges in each case, as 
would be due to me, and not interfere with such accorded use. 

The reasons for copyrighting will be clear to any person who has ever 
constructed a survey and application largely new in every respect, and not, 
as many in use are, a direct copy of some other or others in use. 

The amount of time taken to gather the facts contained in the essay, and 
to reasonably test them, so that nothing would appear as a fact without due 
authority, has been exhausting on this subject. The essay itself does not 
show this, because there is more matter in memoranda and manuscript not 
used, partly for brevity and partly because of uncertainty of its reliability, 
than there is published on most of the topics. 
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With this in mind your patience will pardon what might otherwise seem 
wearisome and cumbersome. 

The time taken, and the expense of gathering, properly recognizing 
favors, and of putting the matter in shape for submission, has been such 
that in any event other considerations had to be taken into the account 
largely to make it balance; one of which was the possibility of favorable 
results from the survey; another, that of utilizing the facts for such purpose 
while fresh in mind, and also to bring out the special features long enter- 
tained by me on surveys. 

Finally, it is due to the courtesy of a large number of representative 

millers to say that in every instance, whether in person or by letter, all 

enquiries have been cheerfully answered; some of the most prominent and 

experienced millers have given me hours of valuable counsel, and the 

largest concerns have been as minute in responses as could be desired, even 

as to inner secrets or personal findings. To this source underwriters are 

indebted for anything approximately new, and especially for the correctness 

of matters of fact in the essay. 

Y. G. MYLOS. 

« 

After the reading of the essay, by Mr. Johnson, President 
Dresser presented him with a $100 draft on New York, endorsed 
to him by Mr. Miller. 

Mr.' Johnson responded as follows: 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Association: I desire 
to thank President Miller for his personal generosity expressed 
in this form; it is convenient and always acceptable. I hope 
that to him in this matter, as with myself, glory may compensate 
for other deficiencies. During the summer I ran on to the nets 
cast by four difierent competitors *for this prize ; I did not 
disturb them, but it seems to-day that some must have " fired 
and fell back," leaving the game to me. It is my sincere hope 
that no one fainted by the wayside, nor yet was blown out of 
the universe in pursuing this arduous task. It is my regret 
that each cannot to-day receive equal compensation with me. 

After all, mere money comes far short of being a chief 
incentive to worthy effort. There is a sort of manly pride 
entertained by the industrious hie et vbique, in every pursuit, 
which is satisfied only with the best results, regardless of compen- 
sation. 
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The highest privilege of American citizenship is that of 
legitimate and honorable competition ; the avenues to eminence 
in every pursuit are equally open and inviting to the child of 
most obscure origin. Energy and application only molds the 
difference. There is no bird that can cleave the air so high, nor 
fish of the sea that can delve so deep as to measure the possi- 
bilities of the humblest home-made man. 

Mr. R. J. Smith, Secretary of the Traders' Insurance Com- 
pany, of Chicago, oflFered the following resolutions : 

Re8olved, That the thanks of this Association are due and are hereby 
tendered to Nicholas C. Miller, Esq., President of the Star Insurance Co., of 
N. Y., for offering a prize at the last meeting of this Association, which called 
forth the very able and exhaustive essay read by Mr. Ernest C. Johnson, on 
the subject of mill hazards. 

Re8dved, That we also extend to the committee an expression of our 
approval and appreciation of their action in determining the relative merita, 
etc., of the essays offered in competition for the " Miller Prize." 

Regolved, That, recognizing the utility of this paper, and the necessity of 
furnishing the information it contains to the underwriters of the country at 
the earliest practicable moment, the author is requested and hereby author- 
ized to have one thousand copies printed at the expense of the Association, 
and delivered in accordance herewith. 

The resolutions were adopted. 

The Secretary: The executive committee recommend Mr. 
J. J. Heider, special agent of the German Insurance Company, 
of Freeport, Illinois, residence Burlington, Iowa, and Mr. W. 
F. Fox, special agent of the Queen, residence Chicago, for 
membership. 

On motion of Mr. A. W. Spalding they were declared elected 
members of the Association. 

Mr. I. W. Holman read the following paper, entitled : 

THE AMENITIES IN OUR PROFESSION: THEIR CULTIVATION 

AND USE. 

Mr. Presidbnt, and Gbntlbmen op the Association: 

My mission to-day is to talk of the good influences and value of those 
courtesies and kindnesses and sympathies which are more characteristic of 
the memhers of our profession than of persons engaged in any other calling. 
In our work they make the green oasis in the dusty plain over which we are 
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traveling and through which we are toiling. They lend a beautiful charm 
to an employment otherwise fraught with so many infinite hardships and 
unending perplexities. In the hours of discouragement, when the heart is 
disconsolate, they fill our souls with new hope, inspire us with zeal, and 
stimulate us in our search for glory, until, like mettled hounds, we pursue 
the game not only where there is a path, but often where there is none. 
In considering our subject, let us examine its relations: 

1. To the oflficers and directors. 

2. To the general agents and managers. 

3. To State and special agents. 

4. To local agents. 

OFFICERS AND DIRECTOES. 

When Sheridan, the famous orator and logician, was delivering his 
memorable speech, advocating the impeachment of Warren Hastings, there 
sat in the audience a fat, sleek, good-natured Englishman, who was a warm 
friend of Hastings and a firm believer in his innocence. He was there, most 
emphatically, for the purpose of not being convinced of the defendant's 
guilt. The eloquent sentences rolled from the gifted speaker's mouth, and 
his hearers listened in breathless suspense. An acquaintance whispered to 
the admirer of Hastings: "What do you think of that?" '*Mere words, 
mere words !" was the reply. At the end of half an hour, he again asked: 
"What do you think, now?" "Only declamation, only declamation," 
returned the friend. At the end of an hour he admitted the charm of the 
orator's voice, then the force of his argument, and then the invincibility 
of his position, until finally, overpowered by the matchless oration, he 
exclaimed: "This man Hastings is the grandest scoundrel in all England, 
and ought to be hung at once !" 

An incident in our own experience as state agents bears a striking simi- 
larity to this bit of history. In 1874 and 75, the members of this Association 
known as field men began to discover that our work was not being done with 
as little friction as during the two or three previous years. The old symp- 
toms, which were so common before the great conflagration, of 1871, were 
becoming more and more apparent each day. Underwriters were losing 
their importance in the community at large. There was not such a ready 
demand for the photographs of the oflficers of such companies as paid one 
hundred cents on the dollar at Chicago. We did not meet with such con- 
tinued ovations as we journeyed from agency to agency. There was less 
poetry and more prose in our daily duties. Non-board agencies were burst- 
ing forth. Phoenix-like, here and there. The voice of the cutter was heard 
in the land. Certain companies, which were comparatively unknown at the 
time of the conflagration, and were without a National Board connection, 
were getting a great deal of our best business. A few of us, when the day's 
work was done, the reports written up, the statements and receipts fastened 
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to the proofs, were in the habit of whiling away that precious time between 
late in the evening and the midnight call for the sleeping car, in writing 
occasional letters to our principals, setting forth the condition of insurance 
interests as we found them in our rambles. You all remember how com- 
pletely and effectually we were made to understand that skeptics must lie 
low — that only the truly orthodox could raise their voices— that we didn't 
know much to begin with, and what little we did know was a damage to us. 
The elegant gentlemen to whom the directors have always insisted upon 
paying larger salaries than to us replied: "Mere words, mere words!" 
Again we pictured the situation. Again came the reply: " Only declamation, 
only declamation T' In our despair we begged these gentlemen to take a 
look at the west, and see, from the field man's standpoint, the true situation. 
Alas! underwriting could only be done in one way, and by one set of men; 
all the rest were wrong; knowledge, like money, had gotten into the hands 
of the few and was to remain there. - 

By and by the situation was realized. The information had reached 
headquarters through the pockets of the stockholders. Dividends had been 
decreased, rates had become inadequate, losses almost unmanageable, and 
behold the cry, loud, clear and strong: " Those rate-cutters are the grandest 
scoundrels in all America, and ought to be hung at once !" 

It was said after the Chicago fire that we would now have twenty-five 
years of prosperous fire-underwriting. Indemnity, rather than cheap insur- 
ance, would be sought, was the argument. The clearest headed men orna- 
menting positions in the insurance world believed this, and for good reasons. 
But it is dangerous to be a prophet. A single decade has passed, and here 
we are in the mud and mire, experiencing a demoralization that surpasses 
anything that has ever existed in our profession. Never was there a time 
when the earnest, sincere, consistent, honest underwriter felt more like bury- 
ing his head in his hands and weeping than the present. It would seem 
that all the bars had been let down, all the gates left open, all the barriers 
washed away. All the well defined and conservative principles of under- 
writing which we had hoped were engraven upon stone, seem only to have 
been written in the stind, and the waves of imprudence, driven by the wild 
storm of recklessness, have dashed them out of existence. The picture was 
painted ; the arm of the artist palsied. The song completed, but never sung. 
The poem written; the poet dead. 

We all understand and realize the present condition of our business. 
Time is only wasted in trying to describe it. The great number of compa- 
nies in the field, the ambitious ofl&cers and managers, the unscrupulous 
agents and brokers, all rushing on to destruction, as if retribution did not 
bring every wrong-doer to the dust at List ! 

The fraternal feelings that exist among underwriters is of comparatively 
recent growth, certainly not ante-dating the time when the agency system 
became something more than a trifling experiment. Twenty-five years ago 
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there was but one insurance company represented in a certain western town. 
On the large sign which adorned the agent's oflfice were the words, " Rates 
Adequate." In the course of time a second company established an agency 
there, and upon its sign placed the words, " Fair Rates." By and by the 
inevitable third wandered that way, and had inscribed upon its sign the 
words, " Rates Low." Property owners of that place thought the millenium 
had come. The smile that played around the mouth of the agent of the 
third company, as he recognized himself as not only the most useful, but the 
most popular citizen, was only equaled by the cheek of the company he 
represented. To-day the first described company is one of our most pros- 
perous and respectable institutions. The second is dead, but died an honor- 
able death, from something which happened in this city just ten years ago. 
It never accumulated any surplus, never got its stock above par, and declared 
but few dividends. Its friends were never proud of it. The third did not 
last so long, and is only remembered by those who have been in the busi- 
ness a long time, and their recollection of it is not such as to cause any desire 
to strew flowers upon its grave. In those days it was not uncommon for 
officers of companies to indulge in personal abuse, and seek business by 
trying to directly iiyure each other. Rates were underbid, and the dignity 
in competing for business was no greater, even with those in high power, 
than rivalry in selling groceries. If for nothing else, we are deeply indebted 
to the National Board as it was at first organized, fifteen years ago, for the 
ladder which enabled the officers of companies to climb into the second 
story, and at least cease disgracing their calling by abusing each other. 
The early meetings of this organization brought these gentlemen face to face, 
when they measured wit in debate and exchanged kindly greetings around 
the festive boar<i. Most of them then, for the first time, learned what 
admirable men were in charge of insurance capital. Acquaintances were 
formed, friendships established and love engendered, which will last the 
remainder of their lives. The bond of personal esteem is a strong one, and, 
as it increases or diminishes among officials, bad practices and excessive 
rivalry increase or decrease among agents. The interests of all companies 
are identical. The punishment of an incendiary, the winning of a suit in 
court, the triumph of right in an adjustment, are but the vindication of prin- 
ciples which concern the large or small, the American or foreign alike. One 
is just as amenable to the laws of justice as another. One is just as much 
the subject of public prey as another. The vultures at the state capitols are 
no respecters of cx)mpanies. All that get into their mills are grists. 

At times when there has existed a sentiment of sympathy and considera- 
tion among officers of companies, our work has been professional and digni- 
fied in its nature. When jealousy, bitterness and hatred have occupied the 
home offices, it has dwindled to a mere business or calling, when the cur has 
often got the bone, and the blooded dog gone hungry. Bad practices, unpro- 
fessional conduct, and the undertow in the current, necessarily begin at the 
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fountain-head, and are permitted only at times of great rivalry. It is cow- 
ardly to charge them upon the local agent, as he never does that which his 
company forbids. He may be an apt scholar, mastering the primer of 
iniquity with great rapidity, but he never learns faster than his superior 
oflficers. The stream never rises higher than its source. Impurities float 
down the stream. No agent ever charged 20 per cent, without being author- 
ized to do so. The idea of charging " bu^y hire" in monthly accounts, the 
amount exactly equaling 10 per cent, on dwelling-house premiums, did not 
originate in a local agency oflfice. The policy- fee dodge, whereby an agent 
charges exactly two dollars in his account for each dwelling-house policy, the 
average premium on these risks being twenty dollars, savors too much of the 
lean and hungry Cassius to have first taken root in the far west. Neither 
did these thoughts originate at a time when a perfect imderstanding existed 
among the. "high-joints" of the underwriting world. Good fellowship 
among companies and prosperity have gone hand in hand. During no three 
years were courtesy and kindness, as between companies, more notable than 
in 1873, 74 and 75, and in no other years were the profits ever larger or the 
abuses less. Both large and small companies shared in the good results of 
those years, the percentage of the latter's profits being as great as that of the 
former. When the business is done correctly there is room for all, and all 
make money. When demoralization exists there is a struggle for the sur- 
vival of the fittest, and the weak go to the wall, the strong, in the meantime, 
adding nothing to their surplus. Intense bitterness, heated rivalry and 
hatred injure all concerned, and benefit none. The field is large, the busi- 
ness to be done beyond estimate. The world is waiting to be swallowed by 
the energetic, and whether that force will be wild, uncalculating and heed- 
less, or prudent, conservative and wise, depends upon the officers and direct- 
ors; and no one thing will more surely point to the safer side than a proper 
social understanding — the cultivation of the amenities. 

GENERAL AGENTS AND MANAGERS. 

A few years ago there was formed by the managers of western depart- 
ments of fire insurance companies an association, with the nature and objects 
of which we are all mote or less familiar. From it we expected much good, 
practically and theoretically. The high character and marked ability of the 
gentlemen composing the membership-roll have seldom been equaled in 
assemblies of any kind. For genuine worth, experience, and even scholar- 
ship, no State legislature, no one session of Congress, no railroad or bankers' 
convention, so far as our observation extends, has ever excelled it. Yet, many 
of us have been disappointed in watching its work. That which we expected 
has not been accomplished; or, if so, in such a weak, undecided, half-doubt- 
ful kind of a way that it has commanded but little respect. Has the fault 
been with those well-known, honest, progressive, erudite general agents, 
whom thousands of correspondents in the broad west and south look to with 
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80 much esteem and veneration ? Have they not advocated correct practices, 
and all that is desirable in underwriting? Certainly they have. Then what 
is the trouble ? A want of confidence among the members, a feeling of dis- 
trust, a mingled jealousy and bitterness, a suspicion of foul play. That is all, 
and that is enough. For, while the sun gives forth its heat, and the dews 
feir upon the parched grass; while the flowers fill the air with their sweet- 
ness, and youth is fiill of love and hope; while age is sorrow, and childhood 
joy, that association's true measure of usefulness will not come, until love, 
esteem and trust exist in each member's heart, one for the other. That 
respect must be so perfect that no member, however inclined, would dare 
do a mean thing, for fear of losing the regard of the rest. When this state 
is reached, we shall not see gentlemen pledging themselves to not reduce 
rates, and, at the same time, employing special agents to roam from town to 
town, charged with the sole duty of undermining the interests of the particu- 
lar company doing the leading business at each place. Character and repu- 
tation — about the only two things worth living for in this business — will then 
be too sacred, manhood too priceless. 

With this kind of sentiment existing among the western managers, a 
long step in the right direction will have been taken. How this can be best 
brought about is a problem which must be solved by the gentlemen who have 
to handle so many knotty questions. One thing certain — it should be done. 
If by cultivating the amenities, well and good. If not, it may in time be 
brought about by a warmer method. If in nothing else, they must learn to 
be united on the rate question, for, with proper rates as a tonic, the business 
may have constitution enough to bear the burdens being placed upon it by 
loose practices, ignorance and stupidity. Give a strong child plenty of nour- 
ishing food, and it is amazing how much exposure and iU treatment it can 
endure. Demosthenes, being asked what was the first part of an orator, 
replied, "action." What the second part, he again said "action." And on 
being requested to state what constituted the third part, he answered " ac- 
tion." If we ask what is the first part of underwriting, the answer must be, 
" an adequate rate." What the second, " an adequate rate." What the third, 
the answer must still be, "an adequate rate." As action is to the orator, 
music to religion, poetry to love, so is the rate to underwriting. It must be 
rational, consistent, and just. It must be like the mythical pool, in which 
the elephant could swim and the lamb wade. It must be adapted to the 
great and the small. All companies that pay their losses, regardless of size, 
must receive the same rate. The only jugglery in this matter-of-fact trade is 
in downright dishonesty. 

STATE AND SPECIAL AGENTS. 

Perhaps no class of men have ever understood each other better than 
the members of the fire insurance field force. Among them the warmest 
friendships exist, and the most perfect confidence. They beUeve in each 
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other. Their work is largely among strangers, and the necessary loneliness 
of the lives they lead may have something to do in promoting this feeling. 
But it is chiefly attributable to the feet that none engaged in our work know 
so well the difl&culties in the way of a more perfect success. None have 
been closer observers of the deceptions, intrigues and insincerities of certain 
officers and managers. Being constantly in contact with men, they have 
learned to see both sides of human nature, to discern the true from the 
false, and to appreciate the genuine. The humbug is detected by them 
whether found in the defaulting agent or the dishonest claimant; in the 
manager's chair or the official desk. It is all the same to them. Worth is 
worth. Quackery is quackery. 

.The service which this force rendered in former years through the vari- 
ous State boards will never be forgotten by the wise observer in this business. 
In those days the town that did not have its efficient local board organized 
by a committee from the State board was the exception. The weather was 
never too cold or too hot for these committees; the distance never too long. 
The work never lagged, and no one ever became discouraged, until one bright 
morning it was discovered that the State boards were, to say the least, rivals 
of the National Board in usefulness; that they were entirely too prominent, 
and that certain members of the different State boards were such efficient 
and indefetigable workers that they were actually becoming dangerous. In 
the service of corporations, as many a poor fellow has learned to his sorrow, it 
is not always best to be too useful, and much less too conspicuous. The work 
of State boards was abandoned. How much this act cost the companies doing 
business in this country let some mathematician, who has the leisure and the 
disposition, compute. He will find the sum to be away up in the millions. 

It is but fair, however, to say that the officers and managers most directly 
responsible for this were those whose gross receipts, or whose department 
receipts, were less than the incomes of several State-agency fields. A num- 
ber of these officers and managers had themselves been special agents, and, 
I suppose, having reached the utmost round, turned their backs upon the 
ladder. But, with charity towards all, and malice for none, let the past be 
forever buried. The future is everything; the past nothing. The best pre- 
paration for that which is to come, is to look well to the present. And the 
immediate great work in fire-underwriting is the organization of unions in 
each State, thus replacing what was lost when the boards were abandoned. 
The complete organization of these unions upon a basis which shall include 
all the companies doing business in each State, supported and sustained by 
officers and managers, is an absolute necessity. Competition has become so 
great, the rivalry between companies so unparalleled, that it would seem 
that in no other way can a road be found that will lead safely out of the 
dilemma. And even then, with the heartiest support, it is a matter of time 
and patience. "Without hearty support, it is an impossibility. State agents, 
•in doing this work, must be made to feel that their superior officers and the 
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managing force generally are in full sympathy with the movement. They 
must feel that they will be sustained when right, and not criticised when 
wrong. Next to love, sympathy is the divinest passion of the heart, and 
none crave it more than the faithful agent, trying to do his dutj' a thousand 
miles from his principal. A more deplorable sight is seldom witnessed than 
a handful of State agents visiting a town as a committee where utter and 
complete demoralization exists, without full power to bring all the refractory 
into line. There they are in the interest of thirty or forty companies, hon- 
estly intent upon doing good to all, and yet unable to act for but a half dozen, 
the others unrepresented and their wishes unknown. The position is embar- 
rassing, humiliating and mortifying to the extreme. It can all be remedied 
by companies which do not employ State agents delegating to members of 
these unions the power to act for them in all matters relative to local unions 
and the rating of towns. Then, at each annual or special meeting, the score 
of members present would represent to that extent every company doing 
business in the State. And with each company answering to the roll call, 
two-thirds of the trouble would be over. The State agents of the leading 
companies could each act in that capacity for a number of others without 
injury to their own companies and with great good to the general interest. 
It would seem that this would not be an unreasonable authority to give the 
membei's of a well equipped and eflScient State board, especially when we 
consider the almost unlimited responsibilities with which the State agent is 
charged by his own company. The most delicate secrets, the grandest duties 
and almost infinite authority is given him by his superior officers. He acts 
as judge, jury and counselor, deciding rights and wrongs, rejecting or accept- 
ing, and making absolute finalities of cases that would put the shrewdest 
lawyers in the land to their wit^s end, and drive the average attorney to the 
mad-house. And all this as an every-day occurrence in the regular routine. 
He represents a class whose members are not selected through favorUinmj but 
are employed because of their experience and familiarity with every phase 
of field work, from the appointing of a village agent to the settlement of the 
most complicated loss. 

There is to-day, in all this broad land, not one single man who has had 
too much experience, who is too good a business man, who is too accom- 
plished a gentleman, to be a State agent. The State agent is the man whom 
the agents and patrons of the company know and see, and by whom the 
company is judged. Tell me the religion of a nation, and I will describe its 
inhabitants. Show me the State agent, and I will not only describe the agents 
in his field, but I will tell you what kind of business is on the registers of his 
company. 

The advantages of this plan are as much on the side of the company 
doing a limited business as the large companies. The regular field men are 
the ones who have cultivated the amenities, and who are nearer, socially and 
commercially, to the local agent than either officers or managers can be by 
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any possibility. This State-union work is now in its infancy, as compared 
with what it may be if the hand of good-fellowship is extended by all the 
companies in the agency field. The time for cold, commercial rivalry among 
fire insurance companies is not the present. It possesses neither pleasure 
nor profit for the underwriter. It must be regarded as something entirely of 
the past, as much so as bull-baiting and cock-fighting in the mother country. 
We have seen enough of the sordid, mercenary and greedy underwriter. 
The time has come to apply the golden rule all 'round. 

LOCAL AGENTS. 

The cultivation of the amenities by local agents is the life-germ of the 
insurance business in every village, town and city in the land. It ceases, 
almost, to be a respectable occupation in places where there does not exist, 
among agents, a perfect understanding. We expect to see jealousies and 
petty quarrels among tradesmen, editors, lawyers and doctors, even to "the 
cloth " itself; but for local underwriters, selected for their judgment, knowl- 
edge and character, entrusted to place at hazard millions of capital, furnished 
in advance with blank contracts signed by the ofiicers, to so far forget the 
dignity of their positions, their duty to their principals, indeed, their very 
manhood, as to spend their time in abusing eaxjh other, and thereby demoral- 
izing and ruining that which does not belong to them, but of which they are 
the guardians and trustees, is dishonesty, in letter and spirit, and hence inex- 
cusable. It is the plain duty of the local agents, at every town, to cultivate 
the most amicable relations with each other, to maintain and sustain a local 
board, and to see that every piece of property coming under their jurisdic- 
tion is properly rated. That all policies are sold at the same price. That no 
companies are represented which, by their solvency and good names, do not 
reflect credit upon their agency. The question of rates is something which 
no agent has the moral right to bring into the strife for business. That is 
the property of those wlio pay the losses, and not those who take the risks. 
That which agents have a right to use in competition is energy, ability, indus- 
try, pluck, and general fitness for the business. The agent who gets his risks 
by any other means is untrue to himself and to his companies. He is 
unworthy to be called an underwriter. An insurance agent should be as 
independent as a banker. His duties are far more important, and require a 
higher order of talent than do a banker's. He is agent for capital. So is the 
bank officer ; the diflerence in amount being usually ten to one in favor of 
the underwriter. He should have no advisers among his customers. Men 
are not benefited by advice. Its influence is pernicious a hundred times 
where it is useful once. If men had taken the advice of kings, we would all 
be slaves to-day. Take the advice of a lawyer, and you will be a beggar. 
Take the advice of a priest, and you will be an idiot. Take the advice of a 
doctor, and you will be a corpse. Think for yourself. Act for yourself. Be 
yourself. And never forget that — 
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"He either feais his fkte too much, 
Or his deserts are small. 
Who dares not put it to the touch. 
And win or lose it all." 

CONCLUSION. 

And now, in conclusion, let me say this: An insurance company is like 
a tree. Its stockholders are its roots, its officers the trunk, its general agents 
the branches, its special agents the limbs, and its local agents the leaves. 
Each is useless without the other. Without the sustenance of the rest, each 
would wither and die. The stockholders, like the roots, furnish the foimda- 
tion and give it strength and vigor. The officers, like the body, its symmetry 
of form, grandeur and character. The general agents, like the branches, 
extend its usefulness. The special agents, like the limbs, bring to practical 
perfection and usefulness that which the others have begun. It remains now 
for the local agents, like the leaves, to gather the sunshine and the raindrops 
and the dews, and convey Ufe and health and permanence back through the 
limbs and branches and trunk down to the very roots. As the tree would 
perish without the nourishment which comes from the leaves, though planted 
in soil never so rich, so would the company pass away but for the assistance 
of its corps of intelligent agents, each by line upon line, precept by precept, 
here a little and there a little, forming the great current of its annual income. 
Our profession is a noble one in every respect. We have only to follow it 
intelligently and consciously, without fear or favor, to secure as much of this 
world's homage as usually comes to any class of citizens. Let us dignify and 
exalt it, and it in turn will advance, promote and honor us. We are each 
building his own monument, and the time will soon come when they will 
be placed over us. The granite shafts, however high, will do us but httle 
honor if our deeds have not been such as to be remembered and cherished 
by men. We can leave no legacies so rich as good names. 

Mr. R. J. Smith : Will it be in order to have the report 
now from the Committee on Incorporation ? 

The President: I think it is the proper time. 

Mr. R. J. Smith: I will state that the committee were 
peculiarly unfortunate in being without a head. In other 
words, Mr. Beveridge, who was very much in ' favor of this 
project, and chairman of the committee, is now traveling in 
Europe. Mr. Clarke, who is also a friend of the incorporation, 
has been away, and I have not heard whether he has returned 
or not, but he had not returned this morning, and in conse- 
quence we were left with no head. By your courtesy we were 
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early notified that a report would be expected, and consequently 
we set about getting the ideas of the balance of the committee. 
Considerable correspondence had to be gone through with 
before arriving at a conclusion. We concluded this much : 
That we felt it our duty to procure the articles of incorporation 
as directed by the vote of the Association last year, and report 
verbally that we had done nothing further than that. We did 
not feel competent to present at this time, considering the fact 
that our chairman was absent, any rules, regulations, by-laws 
or constitution for the governing of the Association hereafter. 
The only thing I can report is, that the Secretary of State has 
granted us a license, and upon canvassing the subject fully the 
balance of the committee have agreed upon the names so that 
we can report. The names of the incorporators are as follows : 

David Beveridge, A. W. Spalding, Charles E. Bliven, R. J. Smith, J. O. 
Wilson, Eugene Gary, R. M. Buckman, J. M. DeCamp, A. C. Blodget, C. H. 
Case, I. S. Blackwelder, G. W. Adams, A. J. Harding. 

Mr. C. E. Bliven : Mr. President, I move that the report be 
received, and temporarily laid upon the table. 

Motion carried. * 

Mr. J. L. Cunningham : I move that the ladies accompany- 
ing the members of the convention have the privileges of the 
floor. 

Motion carried. 

Mr. I. S. Blackwelder : I move to make a special order for 
the consideration of this matter of the incorporation of the 
Association for to-morrow at eleven o'clock. 

Mr. C. E. Bliven : I think that perhaps we can dispose of 
that matter now, and for the purpose of testing it I will move 
that the report of the Committee upon Incorporation be taken 
from the table and put before the Association. The motion 
prevailed. 

Mr. C. E. Bliven : I now move the adoption of the report. 

The motion received support from several members at the 
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same time, and, when put by the President, was adopted with 
enthusiasm. 

Mr. W. T. Clarke : I move that the Chair appoint a com- 
mittee of five for the purpose of drafting a constitution and 
by-laws for governing the new Association. 

Mr. R. J. Smith : It does not appear to me that that is 
necessary. The committee that have the matter in charge have 
carefully avoided it. There ought to be some arrangement 
made by which this Association can sue and be sued, and hold 
property in its own name. I confess my ideas about incorpora- 
tion are not very sanguine. I have always favored it, but have 
never been a very warm friend of incorporation, but believe it 
to be a good thing to organize for that purpose. Think for a 
moment what we would have done in the last ten or twelve 
years if we had started a library. We would now have a large 
insurance library, one that would be a pleasure and profit to us 
at any time. That is the central idea. I don't think it is best 
for the idea to go forth that we desire a new constitution. 

Mr. W. T. Clarke : I will modify the motion, that the 
Chair appoint a committee of three to provide for the adapting 
of the present existing by-laws to the changed condition of 
things under which the Association finds itself. 

Mr. R. J. Smith: I will heartily support that motion if 
the committee be changed to five. 

Mr. Clarke accepted the amendment, and the motion was 
carried without opposition. 

On motion the Association adjourned until ten o'clock 
to-morrow morning. 
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SECOND DAY. 



MORNING SESSION. 

September 15th, 1881. 

The convention was called to order by President Jasper M. 
Dresser, at 10 a. m., pursuant to adjournment. 

The Secretary read the roll, which, with the new members 
present, showed one hundred and forty-six members in attend- 
ance. 

The name of T. D. GriflBth, of Lawrence, Kansas, was recom- 
mended by the Executive Committee for membership. 

On motion, Mr. Griffith was declared elected a member of 
the Association. 

The President : A resolution was passed yesterday direct- 
ing the President to appoint a committee with reference to 
changing the constitution and by-laws of the Association, and 
bring them in harmony with our act of incorporation; and I 
have appointed on that committee, Messrs. R. J. Smith, A. C. 
Blodget, Eugene Gary, A. W. Spalding, A. J. Harding, and C. 
E. Bliven. 

Mr. A. C. Blodget : The committee are prepared to report 
at the pleasure of the convention. 

The President: We have with us to-day, delegates from 
the Underwriters' Association of the South, and from the Asso- 
ciation of the Pacific Coast. It is my pleasure to introduce 
them to the Association at this time. 

Mr. C. E. Bliven : I have a very great pleasure in intro- 
ducing to you Mr. Thomas C. Timberlake, who appears here 
as the representative of the Underwriters' Association of the 
South. I also have the pleasure of introducing to you Mr. L. 
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L. Bromwell, who appears as the representative of the Under- 
writers' Association of the Pacific Coast. 

The President : We are very glad to meet you here, and 
extend to you the courtesies of our Association and of the floor. 
I have the pleasure of introducing to the convention Mr. 
Thomas C. Timberlake, and Mr. L. L. Bromwell, one represent- 
ing the Southern Association, lind the other the Association of 
the Pacific Coast. I presume Mr. Timberlake will make some 
remarks. 

Mr. Timberlake: Mr. President, and gentlemen of the 
Northwestern Association : The unaccountable absence of my 
colleague, and especially that of the chairman of our com- 
mittee, whom I have expected upon every train, and whose 
place it devolves upon me to fill, causes me no little embarrass- 
ment ; but, I can have no more agreeable duty than to respond 
to the kindly greetings that I have received, and to thank you 
in the name of the Association of the South for the cordial 
reception I have received. The coincident meeting of the two 
Associations some years since, at Louisville, seems to have been 
the first link in the chain of fraternal greetings which binds 
the field men of the two sections. The recollection of the meet- 
ing, the acquaintances formed there, which in many instances 
have ripened into warmer friendship, has made this contem- 
plated visit a most pleasant anticipation. Its realization, gen- 
tlemen, is rendered doubly so when I come to you officially, 
bearing the kindly greetings of your sister of the South. We 
have long since learned to look upon the proceedings of the 
Northwestern Association with interest and with pride, and to 
closely con your valuable papers with interest, for we are sure 
to find something of profit, because the intelligence and the 
steadfast aim of the honest underwriter is there so ably 
exemplified. Gentlemen, to be a member of the Northwestern 
Association is a passport to the hearts and the homes of the 
members of the fraternity in the South. And I hope, sir, that 
a committee from the Northwestern Association will attend our 
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next meeting, and I can assure you in advance a hearty, 
cordial Southern welcome. Let politicians howl till the rem- 
nants of the faded bloody shirt are buried in the last ditch, to the 
requiem strains of the dim echoes of the rebel yell. We, as 
underwriters, with one aim, with steadfast purpose, and brotherly 
love, will bridge the bloody chasm with a union of hearts, of 
heads, and of hands — a union that none can sever. 

The President : I have the pleasure pf introducing to you 
Mr. L. L. Bromwell, president of the Underwriters' Association 
of the Pacific Coast, and vice-president of the California Insur- 
ance Company. 

Mr. Bromwell : Mr. President, and Underwriters of the 
Northwestern Association : For your consideration, your kind- 
ness and your courtesy on behalf of the Pacific Coast Under- 
writers, I am especially grateful, and thank you in their name, 
realizing that no special merit of mine calls for attention at 
your hands. Our Association of the Pacific Coast has a mem- 
bership exceeding one hundred — men who early realized that 
in association there was strength, union, and the means of 
rapid development; men who also know that orthodoxy is 
another name for dry-rot. Open-hearted, open-handed, as 
represented by ray friend of the Southern people, the under- 
writers of the California coast will at all times give the Under- 
writers' Association of the Northwest that same cordial and 
warm greeting that their representative to-day has received at 
your hands. We believe that no underwriter can aflbrd to shut 
himself up with clam-like exclusiveness, and avoid co-opera- 
cion. We believe that no one single man can compass this 
business, and that every underwriter will receive a quid pro quo 
for his profession, from the experiences gathered together at 
these annual meetings. We also believe that no underwriter 
can affiliate with an organization of this kind unless it be 
backed up by an inward consciousness of right, propriety, 
honesty, sincerity and trustworthiness. I am glad to see so 
many old familiar faces before me to-day — not so young and 
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fresh, Mr. President, in years, as once they were, but with 
minds and hearts freshened by a more ripened experience. 

Gentlemen, I thank you, and bear the greetings of the 
Pacific Coast to you. I will not take up your time further. 

The President: We will now listen to the report of the 
delegation that was appointed to visit the Association of the 
South. 

Mr. H. H. Walker made the following report: 

Chicago, September 14, 1881. 
J. M. Dbesseb, Esq., President Northwestern Association. 

Dear Sir: The committee appointed by you to visit the deceimial meet- 
ing of the Association of the South, held at Atlanta in March last, would 
respectfully report having accomplished their mission as bearers of fraternal 
greetings, which they found to be a most agreeable duty, and one of which 
they delight to speak. 

To the honor of representing our worthy Association may be added a 
sincere and cordial welcome at the hands of our friends at the South. From 
the moment of our entrance within their field until our return, we were the 
happy recipients of marked and charming attentions. 

Professionally the meeting of the Southern underwriters was instructive 
and valuable. There was evinced not only a perfect knowledge of the field 
and its needs, but wise suggestions as to methods of improvement were con- 
sidered. 

Both professionally and socially our brethren of the South fully sustained 
themselves as a people of rare gifts of heart and brain, and we can assure 
you that they bear towards the Northwestern Association sentiments of the 
warmest regard and esteem, and consider your annual meetings as of the 
highest benefit to the profession. 

Respectfully, 

J. M. Be camp, 

GEO. W. NEFF, 

J. P. VANCE, ' CommUtee. 

H. K. LINDSEY, 
H. H. WALKER, 

Mr. G. W. Adams moved that the report be received and 
adopted. 

Motion carried. 

Mr. A. C. Blodget : Mr. President, the committee to whom 
was referred the subject of perfecting the organization of this 
Association report the following : 
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The committee to whom was referred the resolution of Major W. T. 

Clarke have had the same under consideration, and, to accomplish the objects 

named, submit the following preamble and resolutions, recommending their 

adoption: 

WhereoSf this Association has already accepted and adopted the Act of 
Incorporation obtained by the commission appointed by the Association for 
that purpose, in which act are named thirteen incorporators for the purpose 
of carrying the same into effect; and, 

Whereas, It is desirdti by this Association to perfect and change our pres- 
ent organization so as to conform to the said Act of Incorporation; 

Therefore, be it resolved: 

Firsl, That all the books, papers, copyrights, moneys and other property 
of our present Association be and the same are hereby declared the property 
of this Association as incoi'porated. 

Second, That all the members of the present Association who are in good 
standing and have paid or shall hereafter pay their dues in full, be and the 
same are hereby declared members of this Association as incorporated, with 
the same force and effect as though their names had been included in the 
original Act of Incorporation. 

Third, That a committee of five (5) shall be appointed by the President 
of this Association from the original incorporators, of which the President of 
the Association next to be elected shall be chairman ex-officio, who shall, as 
soon as possible, draft an appeal to the insurance fraternity, stating the facts 
of our incorporation, and soliciting from them articles of interest and useful- 
ness to the incorporated Association, and all such donations are hereby 
declared to be the property of the same. 

Lastly. That said committee as above formed shall prepare a revised 
code of by-laws that shall be legitimate and just, under the Act of Incorpora- 
tion, and that our future welfare may demand, and that the same shall be 
presented to this Association as incorporated at its next annual meeting for 
adoption or such other action as may then be thought expedient and best; 
and until the next annual meeting our present constitution shall continue 
and be in full force and effect as a code of by-laws. 

Mr. Paige moved that the report of the committee be 
accepted and adopted. 

Motion carried. 

The President: The report calls for an appointment of a 
committee, of which the President of the Association shall be 
ex-offido the chairman. I will appoint on that committee R. J. 
Smith, A. C. Blodget, Eugene Gary, C. E. Bliven, A. W. 
Spalding, and A. J. Harding, a committee of six in addition to 
the President. 
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I now call for the report of the committee on the death of 
our member, A. J. Waters. 

T. C. Parsons, chairman of the committee, made the follow- 
ing report: 

Mb. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

Under the mysterious dispensations of an all-wise providence, we are 
often arrested suddenly, in the course of our active^business livest and made 
to realize in grief and sadness the frailty of our hold upon life. 

Since our last meeting, a familiar voice, one to which we all loved to 
listen, has been silenced in death. A manly figure, a great, active brain and 
heart, a hand which knew so well the power of friendship's hearty grasp, 
all are still and cold in the grave. The encouraging words, coming with the 
force and power of magnetic inspiration, we shall hear do more. 

A great leader has fallen. In the death of Alfred J. Waters, we as indi- 
viduals and as an Association sustain a loss which is irreparable. Having 
enjoyed a business acquaintance and friendly intimacy with Mr. Waters for 
sixteen years, this brief eulogy upon his life and character is indeed a sad 
duty, and words fail to express our sorrow. 

The subject of this notice was born in Cambridge, England, in 1835, and 
when but twelve years of age came with his parents to America; the family 
sojourned briefly in New York, and then settled permanently in Medina, 
Ohio. At the death of his father, which occurred soon after their arrival in 
Medina, his boy-struggle with life's vicissitudes began. In this early com- 
pulsory dependence upon self we can easily trace the influence which later 
in life developed the unconquerable will, the self-reliance and unsurpassed 
energy, which were great and distinguished characteristics of the man. 
Those forces which were so powerful in the man were but the development 
of the slumbering fires of early youth; and in boyhood we find him wield- 
ing the scepter as the presiding genius of a district school. An irrepressible 
spirit impelled him, and, not content with the laurels earned and secured in 
the country school, we next find him in charge as principal of the Medina 
High School. In 1857 he graduated from the Oberlin, Ohio, college with 
high honors. 

How many of our noted and best men started out on life's pilgrimage as 
did A. J. Waters, on foot and alone, with naught but poverty as the contents 
of his satchel? By his own eflbrts, and unaided save by the cheering, 
encouraging words of a widowed mother, he had attained a high-grade 
education. Life is a battle; his latent energies were ready for the contest; 
money he had none, so he sought and accepted a vocation which readily 
yields money in return as reward for intelligent industry. In 1864 he became 
the canvassing agent of the Ohio Farmer Insurance Co. In 1865 he resigned 
that position, and became general agent of the Sun Insurance Co., of Cleve- 
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land; in this position his labors were untiring and successful, as many who 
are here to-day can testify, having felt the measure of his forcible but fair 
competition. Here the qualities which in later years were to mark him as 
one of, if not the foremost of field supervisors and adjusters in the west, were 
developed. In 1876 the Sun re-insured in the Continental Insurance Co., of 
N. Y., and Mr. Waters was appointed Ohio and W. Va. State agent for that 
company; this position he filled with signal ability, and his company's appre- 
ciation of his services are fittingly expressed in their obituary circular. 

Mr. Waters was in the largest sense a worker -, he was the author of a 
popular book on Adjustments, and as correspondent contributed to the 
columns of the Cincinnati Enquirer^ the Cleveland Herald, and the New 
York Mimxtor, Spectatttr, Exchange, and Chronicle. He was an active mem- 
ber of the Methodist Episcopal Church, in which relation he was licensed 
and frequently preached. In all his relations to business he was always 
among the foremost in advocacy of correct principles; he was President of 
the Ohio State Board at the time of his death, having been elected to that 
high position for five consecutive years. Although he had been in ill health 
a part of the summer, a season of recreation at Chautauqua Lake, with his 
family, had seemed to be of great benefit, and he returned to his home full 
of ambition and high hope, when suddenly he was stricken down with 
cholera-morbus, followed by congestive chills, which baffled all the skill of 
his physicians, and at 12 o'clock on the night of August 25th, his spirit took 
its flight to that sphere whence none return. 

Thus in the midday of his manhood, when by heroic efforts he had 
attained a high plane of eminence in his chosen profession, when his future 
seemed laden with the fruits of early and continuous ambition and effort, 
suddenly the summons came, and after a day of intense suffering "the 
silver cord was loosed, and the golden bowl was broken." He has answered 
the call of the Great Master, and passed from a life of labor to that refresh- 
ment which we believe is in waiting for the faithful. 

MEMORIAL. 

Whereas, It has seemed good to the Great Ruler and Controller of all 
things to remove from our fellowship the late Alfred J. Waters, who by his 
warm and earnest friendship, strict integrity, signal ability and unceasing 
efforts toward making our business a high and honorable profession, always 
commanded our admiration and love; and, 

Whereas, In his death the great interests of fire insurance in the West, 
as well as throughout the country, have lost a great thinker and laborer; 
therefore. 

Resolved, That while we bow in humble submission to this Providence, 
we greatly and sadly deplore his untimely death. 

Resolved, That as an assembly of officers, managers and field supervisors 
in fire insurance, we hold in mind to-day, and will carry to our homes, as 
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memorized monuments, the rare qualities, the genius and goodness of Alfred 
J. Waters. 

Resolved, That we extend to his family our heartfelt sympathy, that a 
copy of these resolutions be forwarded to them, and that copies be forwarded 
to the insurance press, the Cincinnati Enquirer, and Cleveland Herald, and 
be also entered in the minutes of our Proceedings. 

THOS. C. PARSONS, 

GEO. W. ADAMS, I ^ 

__ _ ' > CommUtee. 

H. M. BROOKS. 
E. F. RICE, 

Mr. W. B. Cornell, in seconding the resolutions, said : Mr. 
President, and gentlemen of the Association: The angel of 
death has swept his wing across our sky, and a star of the first 
magnitude has gone out in splendor from the firmament of 
our Association. 

Alfred J. Waters died on the morning of Thursday, the 
25th day of August, 1881, at his home in the city of Cleve- 
land, after an illness of but foui-teen hours. Our first intelli- 
gence was that he was dead, and this Association has never 
since its formation received such a sudden and stunning shock. 
So recent this sad event that we are yet bewildered by the 
unexpected blow, and have not yet recovered our calmness 
sufficiently to correctly estimate our great loss. Death has 
dealt very kindly with us as an organization. Of the fifteen 
charter members, all are alive ; and many are with us to-day, 
happy in the contemplatibn of the past and present of their 
work — happier still in that of its future and its possibilities. 
Long may they live. Out of a membership that has averaged 
one hundred and twenty, and now numbers two hundred and 
sixty on its present list, death has claimed tribute but at the 
rate of one of us each year. But while we have been favored 
in quantity J the loss to this Association in quality has been great. 
While "the hand of the reaper took some ears that were 
hoary," it has been busiest among those who had just finished 
their struggle up the steepest ascents of our profession, and 
arrived at and entered upon a wide-opening field of almost 
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boundless possibilities. Let us call the roll of those who hon- 
ored this Association in their lives, and, being dead, this Asso- 
ciation can best honor itself in keeping green their memory. 

First comes the genial Forbes ; then the courtly Lumbard; 
next, the long-suflFering, patient Morris ; then the polished 
Wessenberg; the jovial Keller; next, honest John Sewell; 
then the sprightly Young ; Plaister, so sedate ; next, the gentle 
Nieman ; then big-hearted Phil Euler ; next, the faithful Bis- 
sell ; and last, he to whom this feeble tribute is now being paid. 

A. J. Waters was born in Cambridge, Eng., in 1835. No 
adventitious circumstances met him at the vestibule of life. 
His father died when he was twelve years old, and at that gen- 
erally helpless age he was thrown upon his own resources. 
These consisted of a strong heart, an earnest mind and a firm 
purpose. They were found sufficient unto that hour of need, 
and every succeeding one in bis after life. He at once left his 
native land, and, following the star of empire, came to New 
York City, where he resided until he was fifteen years old ; 
thence he removed to Medina, Ohio, where the next eighteen 
years of his life were mainly spent. Here he prepared himself 
for Oberlin College, and through which he worked his way, 
graduating therefrom in 1857 with credit. Here, three years 
afterward, he married Miss Electa Chadbourne — a woman of 
rare domestic qualifications — who, with a son and a daughter, 
survive him. In school he developed a love for and readiness 
in debate, which afterwards led him to prepare for the min- 
istry, and soon after leaving college he was licensed as a 
preacher in the M. E. Church, where he did effective work, 
though he never accepted a regular charge. For some time 
after he had decided that insurance was to be his life work, 
he continued to preach in the pulpits of his denomination 
wherever he might be and opportunity offered, as well as to 
speak in Sabbath-schools or at meetings for prayer. At the 
time of his death he was a consistent, honored member of the 
First M. E. Church of Cleveland, and a member of its official 
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board. Some thirteen years ago he moved to Cleveland, and 
since then his history is well known to the most of us, and 
especially since he joined this organization in 1872. In 1874 
he was elected president of the Ohio State Board, and continued 
in that office up to his death. He was a firm believer in the 
efficiency of such bodies when properly conducted by the field 
force and sustained by the companies. He championed it in sea- 
son and out of season, and stood faithful thereto when he was 
almost alone and others who outranked him in years as to 
membership had fainted by the wayside. The Ohio State 
Board has lost an earnest friend, a tireless worker in its inter- 
ests — one that cannot be replaced. 

In 1878 Mr. Waters made his first contribution to the liter- 
ature of this Association by a paper on " The Adjustment of 
Fire Losses on Buildings," which at once brought him to the 
front as a master of this subject .in all its details. This paper 
was afterwards enlarged and placed in book form, and met 
with an extensive sale. At this meeting he was a member of 
our executive committee from Ohio. In 1879 followed his sec- 
ond paper, entitled " Machinery in Special Hazards — Cost and 
Depreciation," which added largely to his already well estab- 
lished reputation as an adjuster. At this meeting he was a 
member of our executive committee " at large." In 1880 he 
read his third contribution, on " Iron Workers," which was a 
continuation of the paper of 1879, and which was justly 
received with great satisfaction, and awarded well merited 
applause by the Association and high encomiums by the 
insurance press of the country. At this same session he suc- 
cessfully competed for " The Managers' Prize," and his valua- 
ble paper upon "The Best System of Supervision" stands 
to-day the most practical and thorough utterance upon the 
subject. This able production will ever have added to it the 
sad value that it was to be the last one he would ever read to 
us. In his beautiful reply to the presentation of the medal, 
he and all of us little thought that before our present meet- 
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ing it was to be the speaker, and not the " gray-headed veterans," 
who was to " slumber with the clods of the valley upon him." 
The old, old story comes back with its never-changing moral 
upon the uncertainty of life — the certainty of death. 

What a record for three years I 

Judging from the past, what heights in our profession might 
he not have reached in the future, had the years been spared 
to him. But we should but half record his activity and labors 
did we rest here. Amid his laborious duties as adjuster and 
supervisor in a field calling for peculiarly hard work to secure 
results, amid his preparation of papers for this Association, his 
care over and work in behalf of the Ohio State Board, he yet 
found time to contribute regularly to insurance journals letters 
that soon became a part of such journals and were looked for 
eagerly by the whole fraternity, and to conduct the insurance 
department of a paper having the largest circulation in his 
adopted State. 

We can at this time only briefly mention and dwell upon a few 
of the most prominent characteristics of our departed comrade. 

He was a self-made man pre-eminently. He wrought, and 
delved, and labored, and studied for everything he learned, 
knew or possessed, and it was more his patient plodding, con- 
stant toil, that made him what he was, than any special aptness, 
quickness of parts or intuitiveness. He was ambitious as 
Caesar, but his was a lofty and noble ambition. He strove to 
make the most of the "talents" entrusted to his keeping, to 
employ to the best advantage every moment of his allotted 
years, to reap from every golden harvest field of opportunity; 
and yet, not that he might claim or boast pre-eminence over his 
fellows ; but that he might cause many a blade of grass to grow 
where none grew before, and the world to be brighter and bet- 
ter because he had lived. Such 

" Ambition is a spirit in the world 
That causes all the ebbs and flows of nations, 
Keeps mankind sweet by action, without which 
The world would be a filthy, settled mud." 
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He was modest and unassuming as are those who possess 
true merit. Never oflScious in pressing forward his own opin- 
ions, he was a good Ustener ; yet at all times when called upon' 
he was ready to " testify to the faith that was in him" and throw 
into any discussion the weight of well conceived, carefully di- 
gested opinion. He was a ready talker, an effective debater, 
and the floor of this Association has lost its leader in those after- 
discussions that used to supplement our set papers and did more 
than all else to interest us in our meetings and make them a 
success, and which must not be allowed to become a " lost art.*^ 

He did not seek office ; nor was he a trimmer for promotion 
in the ranks. The honors that were showered upon him were 
richly earned, and they sought him to be honors all the more 
in that they were honored in the wearing. 

" that estate, degrees and offices 
Were purchased by the merit of the wearer; 
How many men should cover that stand bare — 
How many be commanded that command!" 

He was determined, and had a powerful will, and always 
brought about what he started out to accomplish. It sometimes 
took years, but those years were but as days in his patient 
waiting, and sometime, and at last, he did U. 

He was frank, open and manly, and true as steel in the 
friendships he formed. He was quick to detect the wrong, and 
fearless in condemning it, and yet the number of his friends 
was only limited by his acquaintanceship. It can safely be 
said that no one lost by knowing him or came from his presence 
the worse for having met him. He was a devoted husband, a 
kind and indulgent father. His love for home and home deities 
was marked. His nom de plume last year was his native home. 
True to his feeling that a home to be beautiful and pleasant 
should be made so, he built one of the most convenient and 
beautiful houses in the beautiful city of his adopted home; 
and those of us who have enjoyed his hospitality at " Chad- 
bourne Place" will not soon forget its simple elegance, its mod- 
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est perfection, and much less will we the bright smile that met 
us at the door, and the strong, hearty grip of the hand that 
bade us welcome fully as sensibly as his words. He was always 
busy, and died at 46 from overwork — call the disease by what 
name you will. He gave himself no rest during the week. On 
the cars he was at work with his pencil or pen. He was up 
early and down late to finish whatever he hiad on hand to do. 
He did not favor himself with day trains, if night trains helped 
him sooner on his way. The business we follow is one of great 
physical and mental strain, and we may well halt and think 
by the side of the grave of our dead associate, and learn the 
lesson that there is a limit to human endurance, and that the 
best constitution, like a bank, must have deposits of rests to its 
credit equal to our drafts of labor thereon. Mr. Waters was 
honest and conscientious in everything he did, and the greatest 
obstacle in the way of his complete love of his profession was 
that, owing to a reckless and unprincipled competition, losses 
could not be adjusted on the basis of millions for " indemnity y^ 
but not one cent to purchase the favor of the richest customer 
upon the company's books. He was supremely loyal to his 
company, but this loyalty never carried with it a loss of his 
manhood or individuality; nor was it so strained beyond 
bounds as to disable him for fair and just judgment upon his 
competitors. No company ever owned him ; and while it can be 
said that he honestly and upon principle disliked *' mutuals," 
and upon that subject was outspoken, it cannot be said that he 
ever tried to build tip the fortunes of his own company by dis- 
crediting or depreciating others. Mr. Waters had a most won- 
derful control of himself. With a highly wrought, excitable 
nervous temperament, he was never known to lose his temper, 
and in this he was truly great. As an underwriter, adjustment 
was his peculiar forte ; and so far as buildings and machinery are 
concerned, from the humblest dwelling to the costliest mansion, 
from the mainspring of a watch to the giant engine that pro- 
pels the factory, none could dispute with him the palm for the 
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vast variety of intricate knowledge necessary to make the edu- 
cated and successful adjuster. It can safely be said that few, if 
any, adjusters ever settled on their own figures so frequently as 
did he ; and no higher compliment can be paid to his convincing 
honesty, fairness and intelligence. It was in this capacity of ad- 
juster that he wrote his best articles for our Association, and it 
will be in this capacity that we shall best remember him. He 
is dead : but, " though dead, he yet speaketh." We miss him at 
this meeting, and shall continue to do so at each recurring one ; 
but though his body be hidden away, his spirit is now and will 
continue to be with us. His voice comes to us to-day, and his 
spirit impels that voice to charge us that we build, as he did, the 
structure of our lives upon a " sure foundation " of the " best 
materials," and the most " durable construction;" that we keep 
the same in " good repair" from every assault of evil, so that at 
the final "adjustment" the "great architect" shall not "depre- 
cia'te our value " in eternity for the " wear and tear " of time ; 
and that when we die we may, like our lamented associate, not 
be a "total logs" to the world, but leave behind us the great 
and blessed "salvage" he has left — the record of an honest, 
earnest, well spent life. 

In M^moriam of A. J. Waters. 

There are some spots where sunshine loves to linger, 
Before it bids the world around "good night;" 

There are some men whom memory's index finger 
Will ever point us to, and keep in sight. 

There are some flowers that will not bloom below, 
That high among the rocks and storms most thrive; 

There are some men that only stronger grow. 
And from each struggle added strength derive. 

There are some trees that only cast a shade 
Just when the "King of Day" descends into the west: 

There are some men whose ix)wer is full displayed, 
Though at life's noon-day they are laid to rest. 
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There are some rocks God planted on the shore, 
To fix the boundary between the land and sea; 

There are some men who, 'mid the strife and roar, 
Are moral light-houses wheresoever they be. 

" They also serve who only stand and wait," 
Yet, folded hands would iU become us all: 
The world has need of those who conquer fate. 
And these are men, victorious as they fell. 

Of all such men thou wast ^ noble jpeer; 

Thy life o'er ours shaU cast a helpful spell; 
And now we pay the tribute of a parting tear, 

And say, dear comrade, Hail! Farewell. 

Mr. A. W. Spalding : I can not let this opportunity pass 
without laying upon the grave of a very dear friend my sprig 
of laurel. It was my good fortune to have enjoyed years of 
intimate and affectionate relations with him, a review of whose 
life reveals nothing that was unmanly, nothing untrue. 1 
appreciated his fine rhetoric, Jhe intense purpose and purity of 
his life ; his fidelity to duty, and Napoleonic ambition for super- 
lative results. 

How much he contributed to the growth of this Association, 
and the extent of his faith in its power to elevate the profession 
of fire-underwriting, only his most intimate friends and the 
closest student of the Association records can measure. 

I remember his counsel when I had the responsibilities of 
our last annual meeting upon me. There were many questions 
to be determined which influenced our Association not only for 
that year, but, in my judgment, a long future. His bright 
mind, and his warm heart, like a hospitable nobleman, invited 
counsel, and the last message I received concluded with this 
advice : '^Put nothing but granite and marble in the building" 

He has built a monument which will outlive the crumbling 
marble. He has lived a life which will shed a fragrance when 
the tree which bore the blossoms has mingled with the clay. 

The blow which fell with such terrific force upon his family 
circle is felt here. Consolation is found in the promises that 
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in the mysterious future upon which our comrade has entered, 
a God presides in judgment where the good and the true 
receive everlasting reward. Speculate as we may upon the 
divine purpose in our creation, we must realize not only the 
certainty of death, but the uncertainty of life. Such splendid 
examples of moral heroism, of self-discipline, of unfaltering 
devotion, of noble ambition, as we found existing in our friend 
when death called a halt, will inspire his friends to purer lives 
and grander work. We leave him at rest ; his trials are over. 

We have met, and how we miss him! 
We have set the vacant chair. 

Mr. C. E. Bliven : Waters is dead ! As these words fell 
upon my ear, the thought whirled through my mind — what. 
Waters dead ! And shall we never again see that form — look 
into that flashing eye — nor hear that ringing voice? The 
absence of that form, the silence of that voice at this meeting, 
attest most strongly that those T^ords were, alas, too true ; and 
that the great bronze doors of death were suddenly closed upon 
our friend and associate, with a clang which startled, shocked 
and stunned every member of this Association. "As the light- 
ning writes its fiery path across the dark cloud, and expires, 
so the race of man, walking amid the surrounding shades of 
mortality, glitters for a moment through the dark gloom, and 
vanishes from our sight forever." Our labor of duty and love 
will soon be ended, and in a few more years we too shall go 
whence we shall not return. 

With our late friend and associate it is accomplished and 
complete, and for him our harp is tuned to mourning and our 
organ unto the voice of those who weep. Soft and safe to our 
departed friend be his mortal bed, and with fragrance eternal may 
his memory ever be green among us, and while we his memory- 
cherish let us his virtues emulate and his death improve. 

His own eloquent words of tribute upon the occasion of the 
death of another member of this Association are so appropriate 
to himself that I cannot refrain from repeating them here : 
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There is none of us but what most cordially endorses the kindly senti- 
ments expressed in these resolutions, whilst conveying fully our feelings of 
bereavement and sorrow at the loss of our brother, in terms more eloquent 
than I can express. I can not hope to add anything that would convey in 
stronger terms the affectionate regard of this convention for the one who has 
left us forever. And yet it seems to me that I can not let this occasion pass 
without adding my personal tribute of esteem and affection for one who has 
so often with his presence and council aided us in our deliberations. He 
was by nature and education admirably fitted for an adjuster's position. His 
uniform courtesy endeared him to the fraternity, his able management was 
appreciated by his companies, whilst his strong will and firmness in adhering 
to the right gave to all a full guarantee that every interest entrusted to his 
care would be faithfully guarded. By his upright character and keen per- 
ception, conquering the difficulties that beset the adjuster's path, he not only 
united himself to us in the strong bonds of fraternal feeling, but laid the 
foundation for a reputation that bid fair to place him in the front ranks of 
the profession. In the pride and strength of his manhood, with the bright 
prospect of a successful future already dawning upon his pathway, and every- 
thing biding fair for a long life, the dread summons came. Unexpected as 
was this event, almost stunning us with its suddenness, yet we cannot but 
realize, as we remember how strong and self-reliant he appeared when last 
with us, that his fate may be ours. 

By this sad event how forcibly are we reminded of the uncertainties of 
the life we lead. To-day we see each other in the flush of manhood, to-mor- 
row we are clad in the habiliments of the grave. To-day we feel that many 
years of active life are before us, to-morrow the funeral knell rings forth, tel- 
ling us that another has passed to the other side. 'Tis not often, perhaps, 
that we think of these things; yet I know there are those here to whom 
these thoughts often come. They come to us unbidden, perhaps, as the 
midnight train hurries us through the darkness to some distant point in the 
hne of our duty. They come with lonely feelings, as at night we leave our 
wives and little ones, realizing that a broken rail or a railway collision might 
in a moment, for us, terminate hfe's duties. The life of an adjuster is a 
peculiar one; from the nature of our business much of the comfort of home 
is denied us. Our days are spent far away from those we love; until we 
almost feel that we are separate and distinct — a class among ourselves. Is it 
a wonder then, my brothers, that we so keenly feel the blow when one of 
our number is taken from us? To-day, for the first time in many years, our 
ranks are broken. The place that once knew him well, knows him no more 
forever. We remember his noble nature; his generous feelings toward all. 
So upon the tablets of enduring memory we wiU engrave his virtues, and 
strive to emulate them; and thus may we '*so live, that when the last sum- 
mons comes to join the innumerable caravan that moves toward the silent 
realms of shade, we go not forth like the quarry slave scourged to his dun- 
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geon, but, sustained and soothed by an unfaltering trust, approach our grave 
as one who wraps the drapery of his couch aroilnd him and lies down to 
pleasant dreams/' 

Let US commemorate the memory of our friend by a memo- 
rial page in our Proceedings and by keeping his name upon 
our roll, and thus testify our regard for him and of our desire 
to emulate his virtues, and that his name shall be honored 
among us. 

Mr. Thomas Underwood : It is said that if a piano is struck 
in a room where another stands unopened and untouched, he 
who lays his ear to that will hear a string within, as if touched 
by the hand of a shadowing spirit, sound the same note. 

As this sympathy exists between musical instruments, so 
does it exist between human hearts. Joy in your heart awa- 
kens joy in mine; sorrow in the hearts of others awakens 
kindred sorrow in mine ; and the sorrow which prevails in this 
assembly this morning finds a responsive sorrow in mine. 

I exceedingly regret that I possess neither the thought, the 
speech nor the eloquence to give utterance to the feelings of 
sorrow of my own heart, for as I sat to-day in this assembly 
and listened to the memorials which have been penned and 
spoken upon the death of one whom we all shall so much 
miss, it has been with tearful eyes. 

Mr. President, if one, after many long years of labor, rises 
step by step until he reaches the senate of the nation, daily 
doing something for the good of that nation, weinscribe upon 
his forehead "statesman ;" and memorials are penned and glow- 
ing eulogies are spoken when he passes from this to the other 
world. 

When another, with his life in his hand, goes forth to de- 
fend the honor of his country's flag and slays his thousands 
upon the battlefield, we write upon his forehead "hero;" and 
monuments are erected towering sky-high, that we may hand 
down to nations and to posterity in the future a record of his 
glorious deeds. 
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And, sir, when he who has fully accomplished the mission 
of hfe in a lower but no less honorable station in life passes 
away, it is fitting that we should place upon record his virtues, 
that those who come after may have a guiding star to follow in 
the discharge of their various duties in life. 

A. J. Waters was a I'ull grown man. He was a full grown 
man as husband and father — always true, ever fond, ever 
aflFectionate. He was a full grown man as a citizen, in his 
daily outgoing and incoming among his fellow-men. He was 
a full grown man as an underwriter, as everyone before me 
will bear willing testimony. He was a full grown man as a 
christian, daring to discharge life's work aright, remembering 
the responsibility he would have to meet when he should pass 
beyond the shores of time. 

We may weep for our loss ; we need not weep for his, for he 
quietly rests in the grave, that 

*• Cool, shady arbor, where the christian, 
Way-worn and weary with life's rugged road, 
Forgetting all earth's sorrows, joys and pains, 
Lays his poor wasted body down to rest. 
Sleeps on, and awakes in heaven." 

I fully endorse the sentiment of the distinguished gentle- 
man from Wisconsin, to which he gave utterance in his article 
he read here on yesterday, when he closed with this sentence : 
" We can leave no legacies so rich as good names." Indeed, 
then, sir, A. J. Waters has left to his family, to this Associa- 
tion, and to the world, a rich legacy. May we who survive him 
endeavor to emulate him in his many virtues and to follow in 

his footsteps ; 

"And live so that Death, 
Ck)me when it may, shall find us 
Not defaulters in arrears with Time, 
Mourning, like Titus, '* I have lost a day;" 
But busily engaged in doing something 
Which shall cast a blessing on the world, 
Rebound with one to our own breast. 
And tend to give to man some benefit — 
To God some praise." 
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C. C. Hine : It has been thought that one department of our 
work which was so deeply indebted to Mr. Waters — to- wit, the 
press — should not remain silent while these eulogies are being 
pronounced upon his name and memory. I therefore, although 
without preparation, yield to a suggestion made me within the 
last half hour, and to my own impulse, and rise to add my tes- 
timony to the worth of this man who has gone from among us. 

Mr. Waters was a man of extended research, a man full of 
knowledge concerning many things, and, from the standpoint 
where I had. the opportunity to view him, he illustrated to me 
that genuine modesty which usually accompanies knowledge. 
It is a principle which I think all will recognize, that wisdom 
does not think itself wise, that it is rather a sign of knowledge 
when a man is conscious of its lack. We all can recall experi- 
ences which will justify the saying that the less a man knows 
about a thing the more he is apt to think he knows ; and that 
his confidence in his own knowledge diminishes with his ac- 
quirement of it. This last was particularly applicable to our 
deceased brother, who, while full of knowledge, never obtruded 
it, but always industriously sought for more. 

There is one other side of Mr. Waters' character to which 
allusion has already been had, and to which I would make 
more pointed reference. I am sure I may be permitted to speak 
of his religious life, even in a purely business assemblage ; I am 
sure that in so large a collection of serious men as that I see be- 
fore me, there is a sub-stratum of religious sentiment which 
will relieve me from the imputation of cant. 

It is a grand thing, Mr. Chairman, to have a standard 1 We 
have in New York a standard of time. On one the tallest 
buildings a great ball is raised just before noon, and exactly at 
the click of twelve by telegraph it falls, and the people take out 
their watches to compare ; and, having the standard time, they 
make their trains and meet their engagements promptly. Mr. 
Waters daily compared himself with a higher standard than 
anything we have in this world. Whatever else Mr. Waters 
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was or was not, he was eminently a christian man, and day by 
day he compared himself with that glorious standard of excel- 
lence, even the Lord Jesus Christ — let me pronounce the name 
with great reverence ; day by day he compared himself with 
that standard, noting his inaccuracies and observing his imper- 
fections, and so guiding himself in his daily life aright. And 
it is to that side of his character, having had the pleasure of 
spending one Sabbath under his roof, and being aware that as a 
christian he exhibited the same activities and the same energy 
that he did in all his business aflFairs, I wish to bear this testi- 
mony. 

The resolutions prepared by the committee were adopted 
unanimously by a rising vote. 

Mr. N. C. Miller : In order that a more permanent record 
may be made of the proceedings of this day, I move that a com- 
mittee of three be appointed to collate the resolutions and re- 
marks that have been made before this Association regarding 
Mr. Waters, and that the same be put in proper form for the 
use of the Association and presentation to the family of Mr. 
Waters. 

The motion prevailed. 

Mr. J. M. DeCamp, general agent Liverpool, London and 
Globe Insurance Company, read the following paper on 

THEORY V8. PRACTICE. 

Theory may be defined as an exposition of the general principles of any 
subject or science. Its first and radical meaning is probably a speculation of 
the brain without a view to practice, and hence a term of reproach attaches 
to the theorist in contradistinction to the practical man. It is in this double 
sense that we would discuss the subject as applied to the business of fire- 
underwriting. 

First, then, the " Theoretical " as opposed to the " Practical." A theo- 
retical knowledge of any subject is valuable; but, if there be no opportunity, 
disposition or ability to put into successful practice the learning thus 
acquired, it counts but little, either as an acquisition or as a force in the 
afiairs of life. Theoretical knowledge does not necessarily imply lack of 
practical ability, but we too often find that the theoretical man is not the 
successful, practical man, but usually a vain dreamer and enthusiast. 
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The whole scheme and science of underwriting may unfold before the 
mind, sound in its philosophy, and wise in its adaptation of means to ends, 
complete in its parts, with all the elements and forces so organized that each 
subject bears its proper relation to the whole plan, and an admiring critic 
would pronounce the system perfect; and yet it is quite possible that the 
brilliant originator would utterly fail as a practical underwriter. The meet- 
ing of every-day obstacles, the shouldering of vast responsibilities, the 
necessity of keen and thorough comprehension of motives, influences, 
results, the demand for instant decision and action, are all of such a prac- 
tical nature that the very refinements of his theories make him timid and 
hesitating, while the golden opportunity slips into the grasp of the more 
sagacious practical man who was ** born with an eye to the main chance." 

To lack ability practically to apply either original or acquired theories is 
a great misfortune, as it not only brings into contempt the best theories, but 
magnifies successful results as quite possible, independent of previous study 
or theoretical knowledge. 

Practical knowledge of underwriting may come to an executive oflicer 
through keen perceptions and rare memory, coupled with a habit of thorough 
analysis; but too many office men lack the breadth and discipline that come 
from practical contact with the business in the field among agents and 
patrons. 

It is quite possible for the secretary to have a theoretical knowledge of 
hazards, and technically rate the risks that daily come to his desk, but it 
will only be through field-training that he will best learn discrimination and 
comparison, two important faculties in the practical underwriter. 

We see things by comparison. If a city has broad streets, good fire 
walls, few mortgages, a solid and conservative citizenship, an efficient fire 
department, and many years of profit at the hands of an agent who is influ- 
ential and of superior judgment, its business is entitled to a more favorable 
consideration than risks submitted from a city of mushroom growth, witji 
pretentious buildings, and a speculative agent energetic among a floating 
population. A theoretical person, lacking opportunity of observation, having 
no physical impression to inform his judgment, will be very apt to treat all 
agencies alike, and thus fail to realize the best results from the situation. 

A practical underwriter discards the niceties of an eighth per cent., and 
is governed largely by the general considerations of thrift and safety. 

Speaking of General Grant, General Longstreet says : " Ninety-nine offi- 
cers out of every hundred would probably pass a better theoretical examina- 
tion than Grant, but when blood begins to run, or there is a man wanted for 
an emergency, Grant would tower head and shoulders above them all. The 
excitement of battle seems to cool rather than excite him. He is a great 
practical soldier." 

Is it not so with our business? When competition waxes hottest, when 
demoralization and warfare exist, and the excitement of frequent and dis- 
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astrous losses is most intense, the emergency demands the cool, practical 
underwriter, who, true to correct principles, and with abiding faith in the 
issue, will lead the business on to victory and profit. 

We wUl now treat of Theory in its best sense; and as applied to underwriting, 
we would define it as a plan of action by which it is believed certain 
desirable results can be best attained. Theories reduced to successful prac- 
tice become principles, and as such are the underlying foundations of our 
hazardous profession. 

Theory precedes practice, just as Columbus had a theory of another 
Continent before he practically demonstrated it. Theory may be true or 
false, and its value can only be ascertained by the tests of actual trial and 
e:xperience; and though theory has the precedence in logical and natural 
relations, practice becomes the real preceptor; and theory capable of and 
verified by experience becomes the true guide to action. 

The successful manager is he who can best adapt theory to practice, who 
can eliminate the false and prove the true by continued favorable results. 
Hence, correct theories are rightly held in reverence, and only safely aban- 
doned when changed conditions exist; and he indeed is a skilled expert who 
can correctly gauge these changes, and bravely alter his theory to harmonize 
with the new facts; for while principles are as immutable as the rocks, there 
are certain theories having no other recommendation than the sanctity of 
age, which must be modified, if not abandoned, in the light of developments 
in science, invention and experience. 

There are some companies working along old lines that in pioneer times 
were prominent and successful, that seem to be blind to present opportunities 
and necessities, and refuse to change their policy to meet existing demands. 

It is a sorry delusion when a company that in early days had a monopoly 
of rates and business still imagines that the conspicuous position obtained, 
the brilliant service performed, is in itself sufficient to draw business, or 
will serve as a kind of momentum to carry along the tide of premiums. It 
will find that ** eternal vigilance is the price of freedom " from successful on- 
slaughts on its business position; that prestige and pre-occupation of terri- 
tory bring with them no rights that others are bound to respect, and that 
ancient and honorable service, while a good advertisement, is no loadstone 
to attract business. It will find that in this rapid, practical age, the bright, 
active spirits, educated since the war projected the country forward a half 
century in a decade, are adopting fresh tactics to secure results; are aggressive, 
ambitious, pushing, and in full sympathy with the new race of merchants, 
and with the rising tides of business activity. 

Not that wealth, experience and permanency have not their weight and 
just appreciation, but that stress laid solely on these considerations is idle, 
and the call should be heeded to renew the vigor of youth, and buckle on 
the armor for a fresh campaign. 
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The millions paid by any one company at Chicago are forgotten by the 
rising generation who look upon such achievements as " matters of course" 
in a country that continually surprises the world by its marvelous resources 
and boundless capabilities. 

There are some theories of management we desire speciaUy to discuss. First, 
as to a company's attitude towards its agents. Not a few companies still 
regard agents as so many machines to be played upon, or as automatons per- 
functorily to carry out certain orders that they may nof question or even 
understand. Undoubtedly, obedience is essential in an agent who is given 
a valuable trust to execute, and whose limited experience may not be suc- 
cessfully set against the company's larger scope and record ; but companies 
managed on these arbitrary lines are not the popular ones, and are not in the 
nature of things destined to ever-increasing prosperity. 

That company which has a just and respectful consideration for an 
agent's opinion and judgment, that is in sympathy with his strifes and 
efforts for business, that takes him into its confidence as to the reason of 
things, that never cancels without assigning a proper cause, that can dis- 
criminate between classes of agents and classes of towns, and give the pre- 
ference to those deserving it, instead of sweeping all into the narrow compass 
of exasperating limitations — that company, in a word, which is built upon 
the hearts of its agents, will be the most successful; and that theory of man- 
agement which embraces these ideas will produce the most beneficent and 
practical results. 

Another theory of management which we deem sound takes cognizance of the 
principle of associated effort. Some companies and managers still build a 
Chinese wall of exclusiveness about them; and "not many years ago nearly 
every leading company imagined it had a patent on success, while selfish 
aggrandizement was the sordid spirit of the business. 

But a decade has changed all this. The Chicago fire taught other lessons 
than danger from concentration of hazards; it taught the grand lesson of 
brotherhood among underwriters, of sympathy and co-operation. A fellow- 
feeling of misfortune makes us ** wondrous kind," and from the ashes of that 
desolation arose the spiri^ of fraternity that has grown and strengthened 
with each year, and finds expression not only in the State and general con- 
ventions, which are meant as helps to a better understanding of the business, 
but has given rise to a more general and cordial correspondence between 
companies themselves. 

Special and superior knowledge is no longer the peculiar prerogative of 
any company ; and while managers may have their individual methods, and 
can not, if they would, impart the secret of their success, still the men and 
means and measures of each company are known, and there is a more frank 
and general contribution on the part of each as to the results of experience; 
while associations and insurance literature spread statistics and tables that 
are of the highest value to the profession. 
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Again, in the theory and practice of rating^ it has been held that agents 
are not competent to fix their local rates— the very business they should 
understand, if the teachings of the large agency comxxanies for thirty years 
are to count for anything. Could the several hundred thousand agents of 
the country assemble and compare notes, we believe there would be found a 
greater identity of experience and a closer agreement of ideas than in almost 
any other vocation. 

Although insurance is a business of detail and divisions, and many are 
the theories of individual minds, yet so prominent and general are its char- 
acteristics, rules and objects, that a universal harmony of practice exists, and 
an intelligent comprehension of its principles and methods prevails from 
ocean to ocean. 

All are striving for the most profit on the largest attainable business 
most economically handled. 

The advancement of this business to a front rank in public need, its 
gigantic and unparalleled performance of duty at Chicago and Boston, its 
ceaseless ministry of relief in the countless minor losses of daily occurrence 
in every State of the Union, its intimate relation to the commerce and 
industry of the country, all have contributed, in an age of quick intelligence, 
to place the fire insurance business in a commanding and influential posi- 
tion; and as the representative of his vast interest, the agent is an important 
factor in the problem of management. 

Time was when an agent's views, rights and plans were of little conse- 
quence. Officers ignored them, specials treated them with condescension, 
reviewed risks and adjusted losses without their knowledge; and it was left 
to the exquisite perfection of a national system, of honorable position but 
unwise design, to so apply the arbitrary mandates of a central government 
that revolt and independence was the natural and rightful sequence. 

The elevation of the business has brought a corresponding elevation in 
the personnel of its representatives^ and in most of our cities and larger towns 
the agent is the peer of any citizen in social worth, moral influence, and 
those solid qualities of judgment and confidence which give tone to business 
life; and as such, is quite competent to fix rates and make distinctions in 
hazards which should have weight with the officers of companies. 

Agents welcome advice and counsel, but it is not always wisely commu- 
nicated. It is not necessary to be always asserting aiithority over agents. 
The relation is admitted. Power is silent, not demonstrative. Let a man 
feel that he is leading, rather than being led, though the latter may really be 
the case — the cord being silken, invisible, sympathetic. 

No man or institution ever yet succeeded in building up by pulling 
others down. And whatever the special talent or individual power, it is 
practical statesmanship to seek the co-operation of the many, and give to 
each a share in the development of any enterprise. 

There is a theory among some companies that good risks do not bum, and 
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that choice dwelling and mercantile business can be carried for a long term 
of years at a minimum, if not a decimal rate. But the experience of the last 
few years teaches us that these risks bum as wickedly as the most hazardous. 
The costly residence and fire-proof store often yields a dead loss to premium 
income in its class, and in a general conflagration completely ui)sets all 
classifications. 

And hence, companies are broadening their base, increasing their capital, 
and leaning more towards a general average. It is apparent that revenues 
coming from many sources and various directions equaUze the losses in any 
one quarter, and yield, on a large volume of business selected with c^re, a 
correspondingly larger profit. 

A company receiving |200,000 in premiums, and realizing 20 per cent, 
profit, makes but $40,000; but on a business of $2,000,000 it clears $400,000. 

The tendency of the age is towards consolidation, as seen in railroad and 
telegraph combinations, and increase of insurance capitals. As the country 
develops and its parts are brought into closer relation, the laws and customs 
become unified, and the scope and possibilities of the future are better 
understood; and hence we find that insurance companies are measuring up 
to firesh responsibilities, and by their experience, accumulated assets and 
broad commercial spirit, are better able to transact the increasing business 
of the country with ease and safety. 

The secret of successful management lies in seeing how^ near the line of 
concession one can go, and yet maintain the requisite conservatism. Too 
rigid application of even wise rules often alienates, while too much conces- 
sion weakens confidence and opens the floodgates of imposition. 

Theory originates, practice executes. 

Theory teaches, practice develops. 

Theory may attract admirers, practice will retain workers. 

Theory is good, practice is better; but the union of the two is best. 

Theory, like faith, without works is dead. 

That theory is best which produces best results. 

It is results — profit — that we are all aiming at; something substantial 
to show for our labor and pains. Our worth to our directors is gauged by the 
profit we make. Our labor has a commercial, not a sentimental value. 

A manager may explain satisfactorily to himself and his principals why 
he has made no money, but it is far better not have any cause for expla- 
nations. 

We now consider briefly another phase of the subject, viz.: The diver- 
gence between Theory and Practice. 

Many men preach better than they practice. It has been wisely said, 
" Better not to know what to practice than not to practice what you know." 
There are managers who know what correct theories are, and are capable of 
carrying them into practice, but make a lamentable failure through various 
causes. Some are influenced by temporary pecuniary gain, and will willingly 
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hazard professional repute for mercenary considerations. Too strong con- 
demnation can not be visited on such characters. The number in the frater- 
nity is happily few, and yet it must be admitted that the temptations are 
strong. Wise contracts should be drawn to guard against the tendency to 
realize on volume of business by having a valuable check in the shape of an 
interest jin the net profit. 

Another cause of inconsistency between theory and practice is due to 
friendship for agents or patrons, which often overrules the judgment. One 
can not cut loose from sound principles, even to accommodate a friend, with- 
out a certainty of loss. 

Another cause, seen in disastrous years like the present, lies in the mad 
effort to overcome the excessive loss ratio that threatens to overwhelm the 
year's profit, hy relaxing vigilance in accepting business — yielding to the delusion 
that a large volume of premiums will furnish a substantial profit. 

That manager is indeed brave who can prudently and firmly use his 
pruning knife in the thick growth of fall business, proving himself true to 
sound principles and judgment through the dangers of adversity, as well as 
through the i^erils of prosperity. 

Another cause of divergence is found in the foolish rivalry of jealous 
companies to surpass all competitors in the race for premium income; or in 
the desperate war of demoralized competition, determined to hold their own 
at all hazards; or in a supreme effort to crush out pestering companies that 
dog the heels of the more stately and solvent institutions, all of which are 
attended with more peril than profit, and do violence to the spirit and genius 
of the profession. 

What, then, can we contribute to (he future that toiU bear the test of Hmef Men 
die, but principles live forever. The saddest thought that can come to a 
man is the thought of being forgotten; but such are the stirring activities of 
the times, such are the necessities of the human race and providential plans 
for the future, that we can only act our little part in the drama of human 
events, and then give way to some one more capable than we to step into our 
shoes and carry on the work. No man is necessary to the success of any 
company or any enterprise. 

We live in an era of marked activity, an era of development in science 
and industry, with the electric light of genius flashing its bright rays along 
the pathway of material progress. We stand to day on the threshold of a 
most practical age, and as we look forward our brightest fancy is eclipsed by 
the more glorious fulfillment. 

The business of fire insurance, so vast and complex that the oldest 
veteran acknowledges himself a tyro, is just beginning to be studied and 
mastered as a science. Its growth and marvelous development have been 
within the memory of the youngest special. 

The w^tna was a small company for forty years, but within the last fifteen 
or twenty years it has walked with the tread of a giant into the millions! 
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anticipating the railroad and telegraph, and keeping step to the music of 
western development. 

Without treating a tithe of the truths and theories of underwriting, 
there are certain principles of management that we can confidently hand 
down to succeeding generations, as being sound both in theory and practice. 

First. Adequate and remunerative rates for the hazards assumed must 
be maintained, if the business is to become a source of profit to the share- 
holder, satisfaction to the underwriter, or security to the assured. 

Second. Hazards must be thoroughly understood, and protection refused, 
unless owners make them as near perfect as possible. Companies will be 
driven to this as long as owners can disregard safety measures, and get 
adequate insurance at nominal rates. 

Third. A surplus for extraordinary emergencies must be constantly 
augmented, rather than frittered in unusual dividends which are out of aU 
relation to other investments, and the peculiar hazards to which insurance 
capital is exposed. 

Fourth. Honest dealing in adjustments, and liberal rather than technical 
construction of contracts where no suspicion can attach to the claimant, must 
be the uniform practice of every company. 

Fifth. Mystery, ambiguity and useless phraseology in contracts must 
give way to clear, brief and vital conditions. 

SixOh, The broadest and fairest principles of commercial honor and 
equity must characterize the course of a company toward its patrons, and 
the spirit of justice, kindness and consideration toward its agents. 

That we are fast approaching these desirable ends is the most significant 
fact of the present situation. And no one influence or agency has been more 
potent in educating the profession to a right appreciation of the dignity and 
sweep of its mission than this same '* Fire Underwriters' Association of the 
Northwest,'* which I have had the honor to address. 

Mr. J. M. DeCamp : I trust that something I have said will 
call forth debate. I would like to hear the views of others on 
the subject. 

Mr. Thomas Underwood : In response to the gentleman's 
request, I only desire to say on my part that his article is bully. 

Mr. Jno. C. Paige : It seems to me that the question is not 
whether the present rates are adequate to furnish these divi- 
dends to stockholders, so much as it is whether the present 
expenses are not altogether too high. It seems to me that that 
is the key note of the practical illustration of the insurance 
business. Are not the present expenses of the business alto- 
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gether too high ? Has not the competition of the last five or 
six years driven us not only to inadequate rates, but to too 
great expenditures ? Would it not be better to cut down the 
percentage of expenses ? Stockholders and shareholders, or an 
oJBBcer, would unhesitatingly answer, yes ; and a local agent with 
equal lack of hesitation, no. Occupying the dual position of 
local agent and manager, I am prepared to say the remedy is in 
the reduction of the expenses rather than in an advance of the 
rates. It is equally as possible for us to reduce the expenses of 
the business as for us to advance the rate — rather more possible, 
because in the advance of the rate we must deal not with a few 
thousand local agents, but with fifty-two millions of people — 
people who are not under the control of the managers of the 
insurance companies, of a special agent, the officer or the local 
agent. The local agents are under the control of an association, 
afraid of the controllers of the insurance companies, by what- 
ever ndme they are called ; the public are not, because such a 
thing as decided and uniform demand for an increase in tariff 
can never be sustained in this country, except under the whip 
of a great disaster or a continuation of disasters. Disasters 
such as we have had from January to August, inclusive, in the 
year 1881, will bring not only the policyholder and the prop- 
erty-owner to the payment of a greater rate of premium, it will 
also brinjg the insurance company to its grave, or to a reduction 
of its expenses. It is not so much a question of rate as it is a 
question of expense in doing the fire insurance business to-day. 

The Chairman here announced that the discussion was 
closed. 

Mr. Eugene Gary : I was listening, all the time during this 
address, for the time when the versus was to come in — " Theory 
vs. Practice " ; and I think others than myself listened and were 
disappointed to find that the versus was not in ; and inasmuch 
as the Chairman has indicated it is time to bring this matter to 
a close, I will only say that there is no such thing as theory vs. 
practice, — that there is no theory in antagonism to practice. 
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To define it more specifically, practice and theory are never at 
war, one with the other. I always practice my theory, and I 
cannot practice anything else. Mr. DeCamp's theory may be 
different from my practice, and my practice from his theory; 
when he comes to act he acts in consonance with his own 
theory. Theory has one synonym in our language, and that is 
faith ; and practice has one synonym, and that is work. "Faith 
without works is dead," and no man who is active, energetic 
and successful is without theory, and his work is always in 
keeping with his own theory, and always in pursuance of his 
own theory. 

Mr. C. C. Hine : I rise just simply to a point of statistics. 
At least three times this morning I have heard it remarked 
that there were several hundred thousand agents in the United 
States. That is incorrect. There are about 25,000. 1 have their 
addresses, having just completed (or nearly completed) a new 
agents' directory. There are about 25,000. The error arises in 
this way : Writing, say to the Iowa Commissioner, he says 
there are 10,000 agents in Iowa. I responded, " you may have 
issued 10,000 commissions, but a great many men represent 
several companies; you have about 2200 agents in Iowa." He 
accepted the amendment. There are about 25,000 agents, all 
told, in the United States. 

Mr. A. W. Spalding : I would like to ask Mr. Hine if 
that 25,000 was reduced to 8,000, whether he does not think a 
great many of the evils of the business would be remedied. 

Mr. Hine: I don't think Mr. Hine's opinion would be 
worth as much on that as the opinion of these practical gentle- 
men, who all know that it would. 

Mr. Paige : It is not my design to keep getting on the 
fioor, but I can see in this little discussion a revival of the old- 
fashioned Northwestern Associd-tion. I don't want to see that 
gavel come down on that table: " The discussion is closed — we 
must listen to the Chronicle prize essay." I don't care for the 
Chronicle prize essay, even if it is the finest production of the 
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most brilliant pen in the United States. If we can only revive 
the old Association of the Northwest, we will all raise our 
hands, and shout, "Hosanna! to the highest." Prize essays 
are valuable, but the old-fashioned rough-and-ready discussions 
that made us of some use to each other, and brought all of the 
bright and brilliant points and scintillations of genuis that we 
had in us to the floor, are better. We taught other people what 
we were good for ; we brought all sorts and kinds of questions 
to the front. A gentleman says to me, " Here, you are wrong in 
regard to something." I said, "Very well, get up and go for me." 
He says, "Oh, but there is no time ; we want to close the discus- 
sion and hear the prize essay." I say, gentlemen, we can better 
afford to stay here a week, or a month, and our companies can 
better aflFord to pay our expenses and lose our time, than afford 
to go away without hearing what that gentleman has to say in 
opposition to what I say. 

Mr. A. J. B. Abbey: Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the 
Association : I did not expect to take any time here at all. I 
remarked to Mr. Paige that he was wrong, because I believed 
he was wrong. Now, sir, the laborer is worthy of his hire, and 
T believe that the expense of obtaining business by insurance 
companies is not above the expense of conducting other classes 
of business in proportion to its volume. It seems to me that it 
would be a very easy matter to get at what the proper expense 
should be. Take for instance a town of five thousand people. 
There are so many premiums taken from the town. There are 
so many intelligent men, insurance agents, engaged in that 
town in that business. Now, sir, at fifteen per cent., what is the 
profit to that town in the insurance business? — and we can very 
readily find just exactly what the compensation for one, two, 
three or four insurance agents is to a given town. And I have 
taken the trouble, in many towns in my field in the State of 
Illinois, to make that very computation, and I am sorry I have 
not the figures here to show to this convention that the policy 
writer is as poorly paid as any other member of the profession. 

9 
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I presume that if an oflScer of the company from the East was 
here discussing this question that he would tell us that the 
commission must be reduced; I am an agent of some years' 
experience, and I believe that those who know me know that I 
had a large volume of business. I see Mr. Holman here on 
the right, who lorded it over me for two y^ars, and he will 
testify I did a good business for his company. I represented 
some thirteen companies, and in some seasons for his com- 
pany alone I wrote one thousand dollars in premiums. And 
yet with all the business that I did, I was not, I presume, 
as well paid as my friend Mr. Holman. I desire to say to Mr. 
Paige and to the members and visitors present who take an 
interest in insurance, that I believe that he is wrong. I believe 
that if the commission was cut down to ten per cent., some 
of our very best agents, some of the lights of the profession, 
would go out of the business. No, sir, I am of the opinion that 
the rates are not too high. And here I desire to say a word, as 
our friend who read the last paper said something about the 
duty of special agents. I thank God that I learned the profes- 
sion under the old National Board, and I believed then as I was 
taught, and as I believe still, that certain hazards should have 
certain rates. The commissions are not too high. The special 
agent should know what those rates should be, and he should 
have the moral stamina to say to his agent that we must have 
such rates or decline to write policies. I have said more than I 
intended, only I did feel like refuting the idea of reducing the 
commission that is paid to the laborer in the field, t may 
possibly sympathize more keenly with the man who has worked 
in the field, on account of having come up through that labori- 
ous course. The theorist of my friend is at the desk, and the 
practical man is in the field. They may be equal in intelli- 
gence, and have their theories precisely alike, but two men 
equally intelligent cannot be possessed of equally good judg- 
ment. And the man who has the good judgment will be prac- 
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tice vs. theory, instead of theory vs. practice, and he will be the 
man that will make money for his company. 

Mr. J. 0. Wilson : A theorist in insurance business begins 
his career in the field, and terminates it generally at the desk. 
The field of observation is limited in the beginning to the field 
man. He has on^ sejb of experiences, and a given line of duties, 
and many things at thq,t stage of his career, which he believes 
to be right, conscientiously and honestly, he finds later in life, 
perhaps when he has been thrust into new experiences, new 
modes and new surroundings, and has other obligations and 
other questions to determine, were wrong. I recollect, and am 
glad to make the confession, that when I was in the field force 
3ome of my instructions, after a year. of accumulated wisdom in 
th§ ^eld, looked to me to be a little wrong, and I was unable at 
that time to discover good reasons for the instruction received in 
regard to some classes of risk. Later in life, when I had been 
introduced into a wid^r sphere of action, I was obliged to discuss 
the question of general profit, instead of merely how to perform 
a given set of duties well. The man who ceases to be a theorist, 
and becomes a practical man, has to study the general question 
of profit and logs, So circumstances will alter cases. What is 
an admirable theory to my friend who is managing a large 
company, may be a very poor theory for one who has smaller 
interests. It may be that my friend over on the right makes a 
success of his company by carrying large lines of reinsurance, 
and another company wont consider that. So the question of 
theory and practice rises up out of experience, and the good 
underwriter is the man who grows in both, and who is willing 
to change his theory, as circumstances may guide him. 1 
know this to be true in my own case. There is no question 
which so largely invites discussion, perhaps, as the one which 
has been so handsomely placed before us by our friend of Cin- 
cinnati — theory and practice. We love to sit down in our 
hotels and offices and parlors, and discuss our experiences and 
our theories, that we once thought were right, but which have 
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been exploded, the safeguards which have proven no safe- 
guards, the profitable classes of business which afforded no 
profit, and the dangerous classes of business which yielded all 
the profits. Very much depends upon the circumstances of 
the company which shall determine the theory and practice of 
those who have charge of it. In regard to compensation and 
the question of commissions, some of the companies of the 
country have built up a business by paying extra commissions 
and gratuities. Others discard that. Some special agents are 
very firm and admirable in their management of local agents 
without these inducements. Others have entirely failed. Some 
succeed by holding up the man, while as to others, the men 
will hold up the company. Therefore, iji discussing theories 
and practice, he is the wisest man who carefully studies the 
surroufidings of his own case, and makes the best use of the 
wisdom he has acquired, and he is the most successful practi- 
tioner. Our friend Mr. Waters was remarkable in this. Not 
that he knew so much more than other men, but that he knew 
so well how to use what he knew. And that is the mark of the 
most successful practitioner in our really exhaustive business. 
Mr. A. L. Flack : In view of the fact that we are going to 
have the pleasure of reading all these essays, because they will 
be printed in detail, as they always have been, and as I am as 
much interested in a local agency as I am in anything else, I 
am willing to state this here to-day, to all these special and 
general agents, that if we had fewer agents throughout the 
field I would be in favor of reducing commissions ; but until 
the time arrives that you, as managers, cease to send your special 
agents over the field, and request them to put an agent in every 
town all through the country, and, if you can't get into Mr. 
Flack's agency, or Mr. Jones' agency, go and hire some men 
until you get three or four risks, you will have to pay commis- 
sion to 20 and 25 per cent, until you get business, and so you 
drive men out of the business that are trying to sustain a liveli- 
hood in it. I know in my own town we have a state of aflFairs 
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like this : A good intelligent manager, starting out to get good 
agents, comes into my agency and finds twenty or thirty com- 
panies, and in another he finds the same. We tell him we can- 
not do for him any more than such an amount of business. He 
says that is not enough. What does he do ? He must go and get 
some one that will promise him, say a thousand dollars in 
premiums, and he gets into that agent's hands, and the com- 
pany lies there. The result is, it demoralizes the business. I 
am willing to-day to take fifteen or ten per cent, commission, if 
you will go to work and establish your business in the hands of 
good men, and, instead of scattering it all through the town, 
pay these good men for the business. If you go into our city 
to-day, you will find three banks doing the business. If three 
are not profitable you will find one going out of business. 
Three good agents could make money. Instead of that we 
have sixteen — ^three or four good agencies, and thirteen or four- 
teen attempts at agencies, that are all the time annoying those 
who are trying to make a living out of it. 

The President: I have the pleasure of introducing Mr. 
Samuel H. Davis, who will now deliver the Annual Address. 

Mr. Samuel H. Davis, editor of the Chronicle, delivered the 
Annual Address, as follows : 

THE ANNUAL ADDRESS. 

I learned the other day from a newspaper — whence most modem learn- 
ing comes — a nice distinction. The Colonel, who lives in the south, was 
finding fault with Bill, one of his hands, for neglect of work, and saying that 
he wouldn't have any more preachers about the place — they had too many 
protracted meetings to attend. " Bill aint no preacher," says Sam. " He's 
only a 'zorter." 

" Well, what's the difference between a preacher and an exhorter?" 

" Why, you know, a preacher, he takes a tex' and den he done got to 
stick to it. But a 'zorter — he kin branch !" 

There are two topics, both directly pertinent to the purpose of this Asso- 
ciation, concerning either of which, had the summons of your President 
come earlier, I should have been glad to have investigated carefully, thought 
much, and given you the best product of the search and thinking. For the 
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possible advantage of some oAe who may hereafter stand where I do now, 
let me suggest them as, first, '' The Evolution of Insurance Law," and sect 
ond, "The Proper Functions and True Relations of Fire-Underwriting as a 
Social Factor." Leaving these as mayhap worthy the consideration of the » 
coming preacher who, having "took a tex', done got to stick to it," I, con- 
strained to be less ambitious, proceed to "branch." 

And yet I linger in the region of apology. It is an experiment I have 
to try, and should it utterly fail — the utmost of my hope reaching, toward 
but the chance of only partial success — your kind indulgence will pardon the 
venture for the general innocence of its purpose and the practical helpless- 
ness of the adventurer. For I seem shut up to a choice from two evils. I 
must either platitudinize — if there be or may be such a word — upon one or 
another familiar phase of the specialty you serve, or else ignore the tradi- 
tions, disregard the precedents and talk to you as though you were not 
underwriters at all, but only common folks, trusting that the spirit of the 
discourse, its teaching and moral, may be found somehow helpful, though 
never a ray of light shall fall on how to get or rate a risk, select an agent, 
adjust a loss, obtain the American management of a big foreign company, or 
how to do or attain any other of the many things you are called upon to 
perform or brought to desire in the practice of your profession. 

It is the latter I have chosen, and so bespeak your tolerance, if not your 
favor, for some hasty generalizations on 

SUCCESS. 

In this crowding, jostling world of ours, every dweller, moved by strong 
impelling forces from within, is all the while striving for something, which 
he hopes the future has in store for him; I say every dweller, though know- 
ing full well there be many in whose hearts has died forever all hope of a 
better future, who live simpljAin the present, glad if to-day's hard toil or 
petty crime shall bring to-morrow's food, and waiting but for the stiffening 
of the joints and relaxing of the muscles, or the grip of the law's iron hand 
to fall into public pauperism or be barred in a prison cell. It is nevertheless 
true, speaking generally, that the hearts of all men throb with the hope of 
better to come. One regards money as the great desirable object of attain- 
ment, and schemes and toils and saves and hoards, looking with gnawing 
desire for the time when he shall have amassed enough — and that time 
never comes. 

Another, in the spirit that is as old as Eden, restlessly seeks knowledge. 
Realm after realm of nature's mysteries he explores, secret upon secret 
unfolds to his anxious eye, and at the last he finds himself like Newton, 
with a few of its paltry pebbles in hand, standing but upon the shore of the 
great ocean of knowledge whose surging waters stretch in illimitable vast- 
ness before him. Another longs to be a ruler of mankind. Ambition fires 
his soul— his brow aches for the circling crown of power. Step by step he 
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rises, until the glittering bauble is within his readh; he grasps it, wears it to 
find it a crown of thorns. And yet another seeks, as the great good of life, 
the gratification of his senses and appetites. He surrounds himself with 
the Taried forms of beauty that please his eye, impresses all the daughters 
of music into his service to charm his ear, lays the most exquisite skill and 
highest genius of cookery under tribute to furnish delicacies for bis palate, 
rushes into all manner of dissipation and excess to find new sensual delights, 
crowds the years of a long life into a few, that he may lose no moment of 
pleasure — until, prematurely old, his senses dulled, his physical forces 
wasted, his stomach racked with the pangs of indigestion, he learns too late 
the vanity of mere sensual indulgence as a means of true happiness. 

Stand at ten in the morning in a doorway on the two-shilling side of 
Broadway, and watch the surging tide of humanity that sweeps ceaselessly 
down that great thoroughfare. See each rushing along as though the desti- 
nies of an empire hung upon his reaching a given point at a given time. 
No gaping at show windows for him, no marking of style of coat or dress, 
but one thought staring legibly from each face — " Business 1" 

The resistless power of gravitation sends the rivers leaping from their 
native springs, and rolling their majestic way, cleaving the mountains asun- 
der, down to the great ocean, and the calmly sailing moon moves the depths 
of the sounding sea till it responds in those mighty pulses, the ebb and flow 
of its tides. But what tremendous force urges this living river ever on- 
ward? What influence works the ebb and flow of this human tide? 
"Business," you say? "Wealth?" An ever-hoped-for, never reached hap- 
piness is the great magnet, strong as gravitation, which draws them on, ever 
on. Happiness is the siren who sings in the charmed ear of the careless 
spendthrift, and he sails along over life's sea with Bacchus and Venus as 
fellow-voyagers, to be wrecked at last on Scylla or Charybdis. The delver 
under the ribs of the Rocky Mountains digs, primarily for gold and silver; 
but whether his search be rewarded much or little, happiness, the real ob- 
ject of his toil, still eludes pick and shovel. 

The politician wriggles and squirms his way through the mire of poli- 
tics, patting the dear people on the back, mouthing vigorously the party 
catch- words of the day — that he may be governor or go to congress? Not 
merely, but that, going to congress, he may be happy. So everywhere the 
great goal of human pursuit is happiness, whatever the path men take to 
reach it. How many be there who find it? Thus tested, how many human 
lives are successes? 

On some Saturday night— blessed night for earth's toilers, sweet singer 
of Sabbath rest and peace — having drawn your salary and paid your grocer's 
and butcher's bills, with lightened purse you plod home. Dick expects the 
new boots you promised him last week, and looks exceedingly glum over 
his disappointment in not receiving them. Your wife, as she pours your 
tea, insinuatingly suggests the condition of the boys' jackets that have 
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become wofolly short of sleeye, and — Buch are the protuberant proeUvities of 
juvenile jointe— very much out at the elbow. And as Jem disentangles his 
own from the table's legs, you cannot fiail to notice the broad margin between 
his feet and the bottoms of his trowsers. The good woman further remarks 
that she must get new dresses for the girls, or they can't go to school, and 
this naturally leads to reflection on the state of her Sunday bonnet and other 
matronly belongings. You realize, too, that your own go-to-meeting suit is 
growing seedy. As you think it all over, you are reminded of Dives, who 
lives on the next street among the brown stone fronts, and whom you saw 
as you were coming home rolling smoothly along in his cushioned carriage, 
and you cannot help saying : '' Old Dives is a lucky man. Look at his houses 
and lands ; consider his investments in stocks and bonds. Grocers' and 
butchers' bills don't trouble him ; obtruding juvenile elbows and daily 
lengthening boyish legs, cassimere and calico, are not on the list of his anxi- 
eties. He is a successful man. He is happy." 

But stop, my complaining friend. ' Let us look a little more closely at 
Dives. Years ago he thought, as you now think, that wealth would bring 
content, and so he sought it. Beginning as an humble clerk, eschewing 
vanitieSi counting every copper of extra expenditure as so much loss and 
every farthii^ of saving as so much gain, he rose gradually to the head of 
the rich firm he had served. No time had he for enlarging his mind by 
communion with the great intellects of his day; he would wait for that until 
he should be wealthy enough to afford it. Money spent for amusement was 
BO much lost to the great aim of his life. He couldn't travel, it was so 
expensive. These and many other things he left to be enjoyed when he 
should be rich. Rich he is, and now he finds that, as his cheeks and brow 
have become shriveled and seamed with age, so has his soul with continued 
devotion to a single object. There is no room left in it for the joys of life; 
ho has lost the desire and the capacity in the toil of acquiring the means for 
enjoyment. Years ago he had thought how jolly it would be to take a trip 
over the sea witli a pocket full of money. Now he thinks only of the dis- 
comforts of the voyage, the extortions of foreign landlords and couriers. 
Ho finds tlie home, which when he was but an humble clerk was home 
indeed, now but a visiting place for well dressed dandies. Soirees and balls 
and dinners, with their crusli and jam and oppressive ceremony, shut him 
out from tlie practical proprietorship of his own house. He is forced to 
make his appearance at them, bow stiffly to his guests, and after an hour or 
80 of unutterable dullness retire to his solitary chamber, wishing from the 
bottom of his soul that societv would let a fellow alone. 

Look at Dives as he is; see him, though endowed with wealth that can 
command all pleasure, yet witliout the cajxacity to enjoy any; his ear, 
aivustomed only to the jingle of coin and rustle of bank biUs, indifferent to 
Uie celestial harmonies of music which are his to call forth at will; his eye, 
long familiar with day-l>ook and ledger, gazing vacantly upon the master- 
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pieces of painting and sculpture which adorn his home; his mind, whetted 
to keenness in trade, incapable of appreciating the wealth of thought which 
genius so prodigally scatters over the world. See him, reckoned on 'change 
though he be as a merchant prince, and revered for his ability to produce 
close comers in the stock market, yet, by years of contact with the money- 
changers, dwarfed in soul away below the full stature of manhood, barred 
out from his own home by the inexorable gratings of fashionable society — 
and say whether this life has been a success for which you would barter 
your home, humble though it be, warmed with the love of the true wife, 
though her bonnets do grow old with alarming rapidity— and the boys and 
girls whose bright eyes light it up with cheery welcome, though their 
demand for new clothes is always in excess of the supply. 

And there you are, my professional friend. You and Bill Jones were 
boys together, chums at school and college; sat in the same seat; fell in love 
with the same little bundle of plumpness and mischief and dimples and 
roses; begged pennies of indulgent uncles and aunts wherewith to buy sugar 
hearts and kisses to bestow on her; wrote her valentines commencing "The 
rose is red, the violet's blue;" dogged each other on the old saint's happy 
eve to deliver them with resounding raps at her father's door, scudding 
fleetly away to avoid each the other's knowledge; fought over her a dozen 
times and as often became reconciled on the basis of not caring a cent for 
the little flirt; played marbles and hop-scotch and hide-and-seek together 
back of the old schoolhouse; and, growing older, planned each for himself 
and his true friend a glorious future. Great orators you were to be. You 
would go to congress and awake amaziug echoes with the thunders of your 
eloquence, which eager constituencies should throng news offices to read in 
solid columns of type. AVealth and fame and honor were to be yours, and 
through all that boyish friendship was never to die out. Its bonds should 
multiply and strengthen with the growing years, and your hearts be forever 
warm with the old schoolboy love. Ah ! happy days were those. Life was 
all before you, beautiful as a fairy tale. Hope, radiant with beauty, was 
smiling down the future, waving her white arms in beckoning to your high 
ambitions. 

And now ! You own up to being forty, and are a little more. The old boy- 
hood days are as a happy dream of the past; the light which youth cast like 
a glory over the coming years has long since faded away. Grim experience 
has brushed roughly aside the cobweb creations of boyish romance, and you 
have long been in the midst of life's stem realities. You find yourself but 
in moderate circumstances, are not yet in congress nor likely to be there. 
Honor and fame thus far you have had much less of than of hard work. 
The boys have to be educated and the girls to be dressed, and the wife must 
keep up to her station in society. You manage to do it all, sometimes by 
dint of close calculation, and as you sit in your office on a morning when the 
bills have been flying thick around you, glancing through your newspaper in 
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the column of congressional proceedings, you see the speech of the Hon. 
William Jones, wherein that great statesman points with pride to every- 
thing which our party has done or is about to do, and views with alarm 
everything which the other party would do if it could get a chance; while 
on the next page you find a heavy leader, speaking of the gentleman 
"whose able and convincing speech we publish in another column'* as a 
rising member of the house, and saying many other highly laudatory 
things of him. 

And this is your old schoolmate, Bill Jones. He went west, struck the 
right point, bought land cheap, laid out a town or two, made money, fiUed 
every office in the county, from justice of the peace to judge, until by the 
aid of some ability, a fluent tongue and abundant brass, he got into congress, 
and, for aught you know, aspires to the presidency. 

Knocking the ashes from your cigar, and looking over the past, realizing 
that your abilities were fully equal to his, you roundly curse the combination 
of chances that has kept you back in the race, and then and there reckon 
your life a failure and his a success. 

But may be this is hasty judgment. Some day, not long after, a stranger 
drops in on you. You stare blankly at him and mechanically take his offered 
hand, until suddenly, through the gray-growing beard and the wrinkled fur- 
rows of that care-worn visage, there beams out upon you the fresh, boyish 
fece of so many weary years ago. The nation's legislator drops his mantle of 
dignity, and for the time is the Bill Jones of school and college; while you 
are again the Dick of twenty and more years agone. Your memories throng 
with old-time scenes and faces. In an hour you live over the blessed days 
of youth and hope, laugh at your ancient rivalry in the shaky affections of 
the juvenile charmer of the dimples and ringlets, and so while away an 
afternoon. Then, when you take Bill home to tea, in the presence of your 
respected spouse you deem it proper to congratulate the Hon. William Jones 
upon his splendid success in life; to which he resjKjnds with the dignity 
befitting the proud representative of a noble constituency., But over his 
after-supper cigar — your wife hates smoking, and the production of the weed 
is always the signal for her bouncing out of the room — if he be the true fel- 
low you knew and loved in boyh^d. Bill will grow confidential about his 
" success," and show you up some of its beauties. Listen as he details the 
small trickery and sharp practice of political life, the machinery by means of 
which he has controlled the dear people, the strange and unwelcome bed- 
fellows that party necessities have forced ujKjn him. Hear him tell how he 
is besieged by hungry office-seekers, from his. "deestrick," clamoring for 
places, all the way from a cross-roads postoffice to a seat in the cabinet, 
whose claims must be listened to lest the neglect tell adversely on the next 
election ; how the opposition papers characterize him as an impudent bully, 
an ignorant blatherskite, an unprincipled scoundrel; how in a close cam- 
paign dirty hounds snuff with keen nostrils around the sacred privacy of his 
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home life, and fill whole columns with the details of some mifortunate lapse 
in his family circle. Let him describe to you the real life of an influential 
congressman at Washington, and show it to your astonished gaze as that of 
Mantalini*s at the mangle — one "demnition perpetual grind." Mark his 
nervous manner as he figures the chances of future promotion, and hear him 
sum the whole thing up as one confounded humbug and bore, and wish he 
was done with it and as cosily nested in life as your startled self; and then 
consider if this life, with all the trappings of power and station that adorn it, 
yet, cankered over with care as it is, is after all so grand a success! 

Is life then all a failure? Are there no genuinely successful men? The 
law of our being seems to be so that each shall have before him an ideal of 
perfection, toward which he shall ever struggle but which he shall never 
attain. The mind has been formed for infinite endeavor. However high" it 
may climb, loftier heights shall tower above it, inviting ascent but denying 
the inaccessible summits. To whatever depths -its plummet may sound, 
lower and yet lower shall deepen the deeps of life's mysteries. How broad 
soever the reach of its investigations, the regions yet unexplored shall still 
stretch indefinitely. Seeing, then, that continual struggle is the law, absolute 
happiness is impossible of attainment, and is therefore no proper standard by 
which to measure human careers. But every man may do the most with the 
gifts he has received ; and as he shall do much or little with the lended tal- 
ents of the Master, as he shall use them /or the good or ill of his fellows, so 
shall he succeed or fiail. 

No man, though his name ring in the blare of fame's trumpet, though 
the world's hat be lifted in awe as he passes, is a success whose career has 
been simply selfish. I cannot cheat my neighbor without wronging my own 
soul infinitely more than that neighbor's purse. I cannot grind the face of 
the poor and do despite to the lowly, without bruising to the death the 
nobler part of my nature; and if by so doing I rise to place and power, place 
and power are but the proofs of my inglorious failure. In the battle of life 
my true self has been slain, and it is but a poor, mean semblance of man- 
hood that in my stead wears sham laurels of victory. 

The world bows down with ready reverence to what it is pleased to call 
success — "Nothing succeeds but succesSi" is Mrs. Grundy's favorite maxim. 
Crime, red-handed, grasps power, and the world kneels in adoration. Louis 
NajKjleon sat the throne of France, in his iron grip crushing the life of free- 
dom out of French hearts, compelling a manacled press to chant his praises, 
dazzling the eyes of the people with the show and tinsel of the theater and 
tickling their ears with pleasant sounds that they might not see a despot on 
the throne and themselves the mere creatures of his will, or hear the voices 
of their own souls clamoring for liberty. But there came a day when the 
nephew of his uncle was a fugitive, his armies broken, France overrun, Paris 
trodden under foot by Prussian troopers; and the world came to see, what 
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the wise had all along suspected, that the Empire was a hollow fraud, as 
well as a gigantic crime. 

But here is Bismarck! There can be no mistake about him. None will 
doubt or question the success of his great career! Easily, the mightiest man 
in Europe to-day — ^the virtual head of the most perfect military oiganization 
the world ever saw — ^the builder of a huge central despotism, which holds 
petty states and their people in a clutch of steel, and would call itself " United 
Germany." Surely, if absolute power can make a man happy, Bismarck is 
happy. Is he ? Well, I don't know. Two years ago he went to Vienna on 
some mission of statesmanship, and the dispatches said that six Berlin detec- 
tives went along to keep his dog, " Sultan," from being assassinated. " Love 
me, love my dog," says the old saw; and the popular aflfection which Bis- 
marck had earned may be gauged by the precautions necessary to protect 
his hound from slaughter. ^* Mein hund! Wo ist mdn hundf" ("My dog! 
Where is my dog?") was the first enquiry when he met the Austrian poten- 
tates, and for the moment missed " Sultan." 

And all through the land under his rule of " iron and blood," stricken 
mothers because of him were crying vainly : " My boy ! Where is my 
boy?" 

Has he succeeded? Hear what his confidential friend and biographer, 
Dr. Busch, says : 

One evening, after he had looked fixedly before him in silence for a time, he began to 
complain that he had enjoyed little contentment and happiness from all his political labors. 
No one loved him on account of what he had done. He had made nobody happy, he 
said, neither himself, nor his fisunily, nor others. We protested, but he went on: 

"Many unhappy, however. But for me, three wars would not have taken place; 
eighty thousand men would not have lost their lives, and parents, brothers, sisters and 
widows would not have mourned." 

"And sweethearts," said some one. 

"And sweethearts," he echoed. "This, however, I have settled with God. But of joy 
I have had very little or none at all, from all that I have done, but on the contrary much 
vexation, care and trouble." 

This is a strange refrain for the paean of a successful career — " I have 
made nobody happy !" 

Old Stocks went upon 'change, bet the thousands that he had not upon 
the price of gold or wheat the next day, won the wager, and by a succession 
of such lucky ventures acquired wealth ; and society opened wide its arms 
to welcome him within their consecrated circle. He patronizes a fiashion- 
able church and hears a comfortable gospel, with the parable of the rich man 
and Lazarus left out or judiciously modified to suit his prejudices. His 
name appears on the subscription lists of the Bible, the home and 
foreign missionary societies, followed by generous donations. The world 
looks on admiringly and says : " There is a successful merchant." He dies. 
A long line of carriages follows him to the grave, the fashionable preacher 
delivers an eloquent eulogy upon his virtues, the newspapers furnish flatter- 
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ing obituaries, a costly monument rears its white column through the tops of 
murmuring trees in a fashionable cemetery. And long before this old Stocks 
has gone above, rapped confidently with his gold-headed cane at the gates 
of shining pearl, and been gruffly informed by St. Peter that they measure 
men's lives up there by a different standard from that the world uses. 

Our friend Jeremy Diddler, on the other hand, rattles the dice and dex- 
trously shuffles the cards, and "bucks faro" for a living. He stakes the 
money that he has, pockets his winnings complacently, and suffers his losses 
with resignation. To-day he is dressed rather above the height of the 
fashion, blazes with diamonds and is all shining with gold chain; and to- 
morrow all his jewels and precious stones will be at the pawnbroker's and 
he shivering for want of the overcoat loaned to his uncle. The world looks 
askance at him because he is a gambler. The gentleman with the gold- 
headed cane was quite a different sort of person— a speculator, an operator 
on 'change. So, while Mr. Stocks nestles cosily in the bosom of the first 
society, Jeremy gets nabbed by the police, fined $50, and ordered to leave 
town as a vagrant. But w^h^ for the rattle of dice shall come to poor Jerry 
the grim rattle of death in his throat, and, having shuffled his last cards, he 
shaU shuffle off this mortal coil, if St. Peter shall deny him entrance to the 
celestial city, he will at least be more affable in the denial than he was to 
that pattern and exemplar of eminent respectability, old Stocks. 

And here, perhaps, is as good a place as any to quote from an unknown 
author a bit of doggerel, remarkable more for truth than for poetry, and 
which seems somehow applicable to the general theme : 

When fellows crack a crib 
And get off safely with the swag, 
'Tis said : •' The theft succeeds." 
When bankers do the self-same thing, 
Though in another sort of way, 
'Tis said : " The bank has failed." 

The metre of the lines is by no means perfect as it stands, and I would 
not further mar it by substituting ** insurance company " for " bank." 

The world ofttimes regards that as failure which is really success. He- 
roic men (and women, too), loving liberty with so loyal a love that they 
would have led their race to her feet, have wrought and fought valiantly, 
and, betrayed by hirelings or defeated in battle, have gone to the scaffold, 
while earth's tyrants exultingly proclaimed *' Another failure !" and the 
world applauded. Yet out of the battle-smoke and the blood-mist has 
arisen the celestial form of Freedom, with outstretched hands beckoning 
and drawing the millions up to her radiant self. 

Others, so true in their fealty to their religion that in spite of the 
threatenings of power they would speak out, have been stretched upon 
racks, broken upon wheels, and burned at the stake. And bigotry and intol- 
erence have raised the shout : "Another vile heresy destroyed 1" while the 
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world has echoed "Amen !" But from their blood and ashes has sprung a 
power that no persecution could conquer, no earthly potentate destroy. 

No, the Sidneys, the Hampdens, the Wickliffes and the Husses of his- 
tory have not been failures. Dead and wearing crowns of martyrdom, their 
brave words and noble deeds for humanity are more potent far than were 
their living voices and arms. The dungeon, the stake, the scaffold were to 
them but the last steps of ascent up the weary heights to immortality, and 
there they stand forever, grand examples of true success. 

Walk over this field and see these three thousand dead &ces, staring 
pallid and ghastly toward the evening sky — faces which under this morn- 
ing's sun were flushed with the red blood of early manhood and shone with 
the light of high-hearted valor. Look at this one — ^a boyish face, browned 
by the touch of sunshine and storm, the white brow gleaming through the 
dark hair, veined lids shut forever over the blue eyes — ^a ragged hole in the 
coat below, showing the gory door through which the young heroic soul 
passed from the hurtling tempest of battle up to the everlasting peace and 
calm of heaven. Think of the undeveloped riches of power for good to 
the world that were in this boy, all swept by war's red hand into bloody 
ruin, and, multiplying the loss by three thousand, you shall shudder and say: 
" What utter, stupendous failure is here !" 

But look up, man ! Let the blue heavens and the steadfast stars remind 
you of the Flag under which these three thousand heroes fell — ^banner of 
Union and Liberty and Law I Think how death has hnked their lives for- 
ever with the eternal life of those ideas, and your soul shall exultantly con- 
fess, " For them to die was gain." 

They never fail who die 

In a great cause. The block may Boak their gore, 

Their heads may sodden in the sun, 

Their limbs be strung to city gates and castle walls; 

But still their spirits walk abroad. 

Though years elapse, and others share as dark a doom. 

They but augment the great and sweeping thoughts 

Which o'erpower all others and conduct the world 

At last to freedom I 

Happiness as an object of pursuit in life, an ultimate goal to be reached, 
which gained the soul will rest content, is as the desert mirage, which ever 
retreats as the traveler approaches. That great crowning mystery of Na- 
ture's, the human soul, is in essence aspiration. Its longings can never be 
satisfied. Its field of labor stretches infinitely onward and outward with 
each successive step of progress. The sum of happiness each can attain is 
in the labor itself. If the toil be animated by high and noble purpose, reso- 
lutely pursued through evil as well as good report, whether its earthly end- 
ing be a throne or a scaffold, whether the toiler's own generation shall 
sum up the record as " failure " or " success," the time will come when, if 
the judgment be " fiailure," the world, educated up to a knowledge of the 
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truth and rejoicing in that "freedom indeed" which the truth gives, shall 
recognize the worth of that life and rewrite the verdict of a generation too 
blind to know its benefactor. 

And if the life shall have been, even as one of ours, too lowly to have 
made place in history, yet in its humble sphere have been inspired by devo- 
tion to the great work of human betterment, be sure the all-seeing eye ' of 
the Good Father, that fails not to note the sparrow's fall, will recognize His 
own, and on its page in the Book of life shall shine the legend " Success !" 

But what has all of this— or any of it, for that matter — to do with 
insurance ? 

Nothing— if insurance is a mere trade, a means of money-getting, simply. 
In that case my time has been wasted in what must seem naught more than 
phrase-making-and-mongeringi and yours in politely feigning an interest in 
declamatory din. Were insurance only that, there might be gatherings of 
underwriters to chuckle over gain or bewail loss, and to scheme for enhancii^ 
the one and diminishing or dodging the other; but there could be no such 
body as the Fire Underwriters' Association of the Northwest, nor any assem- 
blage like this. 

It is because your twelve years' history as an organization and the sepa- 
rate careers of your individual members evidence a higher conception of 
underwriting that, after all, I feel warranted in having put before you an 
ideal of worthiness in human endeavor and achievement, in lieu of that 
practical and immediately pertinent line of thought which might have been 
expected. You have taught me to regard underwriting as a profession, equal 
with the best, and offering an adequate field for the full exercise of all the 
powers and faculties which go to make up the strongest and the truest man. 
More: on five several occasions like the present, you have heartily chosen 
representatives of current insurance literature to address you— five, I say, 
for I think we may fairly claim Walford as of our number, and am right cer- 
tain that he will not shrink from acknowledging fellowship with Hewitt and 
Hine and Bombaugh and Fowler— and by so choosing then, and under stress 
of circumstances now, you have committed yourselves irrevocably to the 
proposition that insurance and insurance journalism are close akin, mutual 
helpers and co-workers. 

So, then, to be properly proud of my profession I must highly estimate 
yours, and to hold in my work that just self-respect which is essential to 
the good workman of whatever sort I must believe in the dignity and the 
substantial moral value of yours. 

I am thus proud, and I do so estimate and believe. 

In emphasizing moral value let me not be misunderstood as ignoring or 
belittling pecuniary value. We cannot afford to do that in insurance. We 
are not disinterested philanthropists, and affect no contempt for or lack of 
interest in honest coin and good paper. We want to make money — as a 
means, not an end. The end is true and manly and helpful living. 
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Make money? Yes; but always in such fashion as to make insurance — 
insurance that is not a trick, a cuteness, an artifice, but an organized, active 
and beneficent force, holding trade and industry and home safe, ready to fill 
the honest man's bond in the broad spirit of equity and to fight the rogue 
with the law's most rigid interpretation of the strictest letter. 

In everyday business you see more or less the sordid aspects of your 
profession, and sometimes hate it, as all men at times hate theirs. You come 
here once in a twelvemonth to forget the paltry and mean, and think of the 
large and noble, to be freshened and strengthened and heartened, to feel the 
elbow-touch of comradeship, and, each from all together, take the inspiration 
of a common high purpose. 

If these x)oor words of mine shall have done aught toward lifting you, 
or any of you, to the serene and clear height whence all this world's honest 
work is seen to be worth the doing with all a true man's might, the service 
shall supplant the apology wherewith I was fain to begin. 

Mr. George W. Adams oflFered the following resolution rela- 
tive to the sickness of Mr. J. S. Harris, a member of the Asso- 
ciation : 

Besolvedy That the Secretary be and is hereby instructed to telegraph the 
sympathies of this Association to our esteemed and absent friend and mem- 
ber, J. S. Harris, general agent of the Metropole Insurance Company, who is 
ill at Bellefountaine, Ohio, and to express the hope that he may be speedily 
restored to health and return to the companionship of his brethren. 

The resolution was adopted by a rising vote, and the follow- 
ing telegram sent by the Secretary : 

Mr, J. S. Harris^ Bellefountaine^ Ohio, 

The Northwestern Association, by a unanimous and rising vote, tender 

you their warmest sympathies in affliction, and earnest hope of a complete 

restoration. 

GEO. W. HAYES, Secretary. 

On motion the convention adjourned until 3 o'clock p. m. 



AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Convention met at 3 o'clock p. m., President Dresser in the 
chair. 

Mr. I. S. Blackwelder : I move that a committee of one from 
each State be appointed to make nominations for the Executive 
Committee to serve during the ensuing year. 
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The motion prevailed, and the President appointed the fol- 
lowing committee for that purpose : I. S. Blackwelder, Illinois ; 
T. C. Parsons, Ohio ; A. J. Trumbull, Minnesota ; W. T. Clarke, 
Iowa ; E. G. Halle, Wisconsin ; Walter Scott, Missouri ; W. P. 
Innes, Michigan ; T. C. Timberlake, Kentucky ; H. H. Walker, 
Indiana; W. A. Cormany, Kansas ; H. E. Palmer, Nebraska. 

The President called for report of the committee on the 
President's address. 

Mr. R. J. Smith : By some unfortunate oversight, last eve- 
ning, the committee in charge of your address being engaged in 
another room, and on another duty that has just been passed 
upon, we were unable to procure a copy of your address on last 
evening, but on examining it this morning we find that every 
item to which you call particular attention of the Association 
in your address has been provided for by special committees, 
and by the action of the Association. It is unnecessary to name 
those points, and I do not suppose I could from memory. The 
principal ones refer to incorporation and prize essays, and other 
matters of importance. And the committee beg leave to say 
that they see no necessity of making any further division of 
the address, and recommend that it be made a part of the Pro- 
ceedings as it stands. 

There being no* objection, the report of the committee was 
received. 

The President called for the report of the committee ap- 
pointed to prepare resolutions in regard to the death of Philip 
Euler, Jr. 

Mr. E. C. Johnson: Your committee, of its own accord 
and own account, had the memorial printed, and, in place of 
the usual custom of furnishing an engrossed copy to the family, 
simply suggest that a copy printed on parchment, if it be accept- 
able to the Association, be delivered instead. 

10 
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Mr. E. C. Johnson read the memorial address, as follows : 

Another dark-lined page is added to the history of this Association. The 
name of the generous, warm-hearted and always cheerful Euler makes a sad 
contrast in this connection. Almost too young to die; a boy in spirits and 
congeniality, but manly and true in his quiet counsels and numerous friend- 
ships. " Capable, thorough, earnest and conscientious in the discharge of the 
important interests entrusted to him," is the sad tribute oflfered to his mem- 
ory by the office which loses in him a faithful friend, and its first choice for 
■ field service. To his numerous friend^ Euler's presence seemed to make the 
sun shine brighter and the future look more hopeful, and his heartiness and 
hopefulness intensified the shock produced by his unlooked-for death. 

Mr. Euler's home was at Evansville from boyhood. In 1865 he entered 
a local agency and conducted it successfully for ^ye years. He commenced 
field work in 1870, and was elected a member of the Fire Underwriters' Asso- 
ciation of the Northwest at its second annual meeting, at Indianapolis, July 
25, 1871. He was then State agent for the Continental Insurance Co., but 
afterwards was in the service of the Hartford; still later with the New York 
Underwriters, but for the past Q-we years he was retained in the relations 
existing at the time of his unexpected demise. It will be long before the 
name Euler ceases to be referred to with deep respect and appreciation by 
his local agents, field friends and associates in business. 

Your committee recommend that a copy of the Proceedings at this meet- 
ing, when completed, be presented to his devoted wife and family, so sadly 
bereaved. E.C.JOHNSON, J 

H. H. WALKEK, [ Comndttee, 
L. D. MOODY, ) 

On motion the report of the committee was received and 
ordered placed upon the record of the Association. 

The President : Mr. Miller presented a resolution this morn- 
ing, which was passed, calling for the appointment of a com- 
mittee to collate and print in some suitable manner the proceed- 
ings which were had here this morning upon the death of Mr. 
Waters, and he has written a letter in regard to it, which the 
Secretary will read. 

Chicago, September 15th, 1881. 
J. M. Dresser, Esq., President : 

Dear Sir : My motion of this morning was intended to cover the com- 
pilation of the proceedings relative to Mr. Waters' death, and having the 
same properly printed and bound, to be forwarded to Mrs. Waters. 

The suggestion has been made that many members would be glad to 
have copies, and, with the addition of a good photograph of Mr. W., it would 
be a very suitable memorial. 
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I venture, therefore, th^ further suggestion that the cominittee he author- 
ized to furnish members at a fair price, at least to those who indicate such a 
desire. 

Being the mover of the resolution, it may seem proper to you to appoint 
me on the committee. Permit me to make the suggestion that the commit- 
tee be composed of Chicago men, who can have access to the papers, and 

easy communication with members. Yours, 

N. C. MILLER. 

The President: I hardly feel warranted in leaving Mr. Mil- 
ler off the committee. I therefore appoint him chairman of 
the committee, and take the liberty of disregarding his recom- 
mendation as to the balance of the committee being from Chi- 
cago, and think it more proper that the committee should be from 
Ohio — men who have associated with him in all his work, men 
who have been with him on the Ohio State Board, and who thor- 
oughly know his outgoings and incomings. I have appointed as 
the remainder of that committee, C. E. Bliven and C.W.Marshall. 

We will now begin where we left oflF this forenoon. The 
first thing in the afternoon in the regular order of business 
is the Chronicle prize essay : " The Special Agent : His Duties, 
Methods of Performing Them, and What He Should Be." The 
papers presented in competition for this essay were submitted to a 
committee consisting of Mr. Geo. W. HoUoway, Mr. A. J. Hard- 
ing, and Mr. George Crooke, and I have their report as follows : 

Chicago, September 10th, 1881. 
Jasfeb M. Dresser, Esq., Preset Fire Underwriters' Association op the 
Northwest : 
Dear Sir: The undersigned, the committee to whom was referred five 
essays (bearing signatures " Fuego," " Iron Gray," "Novice," " Essayist," and 
" Cicero,' ' and offered in competition for the Chronick prize), respectfully re- 
port that after a careful and considerate examination of the said essays, they 
found many evidences of care and thought in thtflr preparation, and much 
that is instructive in each of them, though it has been somewhat difficult to 
classify them, being so nearly equal in merit. Nevertheless the committee 
consider the essay bearing the nom deplume of "Cicero" the besty and they 
assign the second and third places to ^^Novice" and **Iron Gray" respectively. 

Respectfully submitted, 

GEO. A. HOLLOWAY, 

A. J. HARDING, ' \ CommiUee, 

GEO. CROOKE, 
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Upon receiving that report I opened the envelope bearing 
the nom de plume of " Cicero," and I find the name of J. M. 
DeCamp, of Cincinnati. 

Mr. De Camp was allowed time to procure his essay. 

Mr. Jno. C. Paige : With the hope that we may not only 
occupy, but otherwise improve an idle moment, I move to enter 
an appeal to the members of this Association to forward to the 
Secretary, who may be elected this afternoon, as soon after their 
return to their respective homes as may be convenient, such 
contributions in the way of literature or objects of interest as 
they may think should permanently become the property of 
the Association, as incorporated. 

The Association, as is well known, is not poor, and is not in 
the attitude of a beggar for anything ; but any one who has 
ever attempted to collect works upon insurance has found 
extreme difficulty in the collection of the most valuable ones. 
The current literary works, those most in use, are easily pro- 
cured in any bookstore where law books are sold, but the 
really delightful and valuable works to the student of insur- 
ance literature are only found accidentally, and often in the 
very inner recesses of a second-hand bookstore on a back 
street. Many of us have duplicates of books, and it would 
make no diflFerence to us if the Association should be the pos- 
sessor of seven or eight or ten duplicates of any one work. 
Personally, so far as I have duplicates, or have anything that I 
think might be of even possible value to the Association, I 
should take great pleasure in forwarding it to the Secretary. 
I believe every other member would take the same pleasure 
provided his attention was brought to it. We can collect 
together a more valuable assortment of objects and works of 
peculiar interest in this way than we could obtain by an expen- 
diture of any amount of money. It is not money that the 
Association wants, it is only evidences of kindly spirit and 
interest. 

The motion was adopted. 
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Mr. James M. De Camp read the Chronide prize essay, as 
follows : 

THE SPECIAL AGENT : HIS DUTIES, METHODS OF PERFORMING 

THEM, AND WHAT HE SHOULD BE. 

In the business of Fire Insurance, the proper development of the Agency 
system requires the services of a Special Agent, who may be defined as the 
practical exponent of a Company's plans and methods, the executor of its 
wishes, and the medium through which it receives many of its impressions 
of the agent, learns the wants of the field, and the drift and practice of other 
Companies. 

By virtue of his position and the authority that naturally belongs to it, 
the Special Agent becomes influential in shaping results, and often acquires 
such a hold on an agent's regard as to favorably affect the Company's busi- 
ness; or, as is sometimes the case, excites antagonisms which produce disas- 
trous results to interests he was meant to conserve. 

The specific duties of the Special Agent relate more particularly to the 
appointment of agents, the supervision of business, and the adjustment of 
losses, and hence include all manner of field work, from collecting a delin- 
quent account to arranging for the successful management of a suit, or influ- 
encing legislation in the interests of justice. 

A position so honorable, with powers so general, and duties so delicate 
and important, naturally requires the first order of talent. 

We will, therefore, briefly discuss some of the essential qualifications of 
a Special Agent. 

The first requisite is that of character. As the directory of a Company 
is composed of influential men, whose names alone are guarantees of honor 
and fair dealing, and as the purpose and policy of the management is pre- 
sumably of the same lofty standard, it is essential that the person who is to 
represent the Company before the great body of agents, and who is to come 
in contact with many of its patrons, should be a man of superior personal 
worth; honorable, industrious, temperate, and of gentlemanly deportment, 
which is the sign and seal of character. 

The second qualification is competency. This includes tact, adaptation, 
energy, thoroughness and etticiency. 

There must be novitiates in all professions. A preparatory knowledge of 
the business, derived from head oflice service or agency experience, is valu- 
able, and it is presupposed that the Special Agent has a fair comprehension 
of the scope of the business, its objects and plans, and some acquaintance 
with the necessary detail and mode of operations; but it is important that he 
brings to this branch of the business a natural adaptation of manner and 
habit, the faculty of absorption, discrimination and reflection; of tact in 
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avoiding antagonisms, and of ability to develop all that is desirable in an 
agent. 

His work and experience will naturally broaden his views and enlighten 
his judgment, especially if he contributes to the service a zeal and industry 
which aim at the achievement of the best possible results. The drill, dis- 
cipline and daily contact with men and things will render him competent, 
and add to the original fitness the complete furnishment which experience 
alone can give to a man. 

Passing from these general statements, let us consider more specifically 
the duties of a Special Agent 

AS TO APPOINTMENT OF AGENTS. 

Companies find that a majority of appointments by correspondence, 
where no previous knowledge exists, prove unfit and unwise. It is economy 
to refer all appointments to the Special Agent. To a conscientious Special this 
is the most delicate and difiicult of tasks. At the start he must recognize the 
value of the agent in the success of the Company. In an agency system the 
Special Agent has his place and weight, and the officers and directors theirs; 
but the services of the agent who secures the business must be appreciated 
and recognized. It is not a matter of argument, but one of the clearest facts 
in the business, that a Company rests upon the great body of its agents. They 
are its bulwark and strong towers. 

Appreciating this fact, the question of qualification arises. A Special 
Agent should regard the moral and commercial character of the applicant for 
an agency as the first and overshadowing consideration. In fact, all other 
shades of merit and points of desirability will follow or are easily acquired, 
or their absence endurable. Such a man will use judgment in the selection 
of risks and in writing proper amounts thereon; will know his customers per- 
sonally, and inspect the business frequently ; will be apt to report promptly 
and remit regularly; will be obedient to instructions, and realize that he is 
acting in a trust capacity, and feel the gravity of a position where by a 
stroke of the pen he can jeopardize another's capital. All these are bright, 
distinguishing characteristics of a good agent, and are more common in men 
of first-rate character than in men of inferior moral caliber. 

It is by the high character of its representatives that the business of in- 
surance becomes elevated and dignified, and a lofty tone imparted to it. The 
Special, therefore, will find it to his Company's interest to give a wide berth 
to those whose career and reputation show them to be unstable, unscrupu- 
lous, and irresponsible generally. 

A Special Agent will soon learn from experience that it is difficult in many 
places to secure a good agent. The right man may exist, but he cannot take 
the Company. In such case it is better to make no appointment, but wait 
until circumstances favor an entrance. Where it is impossible to secure excep- 
tional men wholly devoted to insurance, it is often expedient to allow the 
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combination of two occupations, such as law, banking, county officers, real 
estate, and business pursuits. 

Out of one hundred agents in a State, partly selected by the Special in 
charge and partly on the books when he entered, there will be a possible 
third who are not satisfactory. The Special is anxious to change, but it is 
often wisdom " to bear the ills he has rather than to fly to others that he 
knows not of." 

The work of change is the labor of years. In some places it will be best, 
to pull out altogether and await a new opportunity. 

He should get good men, even if fewer agencies are the result. These it 
is the privilege and duty of the Special to so photograph to the home office 
that it will treat them and their work with consideration and all proper lati- 
tude. A score of such men will give more satisfaction and net profit than one 
hundred hap-hazard appointments. 

Looking to the character of agents, is to look beyond to a higher quality 
of business, to a lower loss ratio, and to a diminished expense account, all of 
which are a crown of pride to the Special Agent. 

SUPERVISION. 

We will now consider that part of a Special Agent^s duties which relates 
to the supervision of risks. 

The necessity of this work is one of the reasons of a Special's appoint- 
ment, and probably the chief justification of his retention, when directors 
hint at retrenchment. 

Although the daily report system gives to the Company a clearer concep- 
tion of the nature of the risk than was formerly had by the monthly abstract, 
still there exists an urgent necessity for personal inspection by a competent 
man — not so much founded on a fear that agents misrepresent, as that the 
moral quality of the risk or its physical characteristics may not be readily 
apprehended. A diagram does not show the building to be unpainted, dilapi- 
dated, with stove-pipes protruding, and sheds and rubbish adjacent. Per- 
sonal inspection sometimes exposes a nest of frames, on an inferior side- 
street, containing three saloons, and two unoccupied store-rooms, on which it 
is not creditable for any Company to have a policy. It sometimes reveals 
over-insurance on a large brick building abandoned to objectionable tenancy, 
the better class of business having swept on to another quarter of the city. 

The labor and drudgery incident to successful supervision sometimes 
renders it irksome to the Special Agent, and the tendency to slight so impor- 
tant a work should be checked and overcome by zealous prosecution and 
manly defense; and it is also quite important that the Special Agent popular, 
izes this branch of his labors in the eyes of the agent, so that his coming is 
a welcome and profitable visitation. 

Much depends upon the maimer and methods of supervision. 

A Special should avoid seeming to approve all the risks, making no criti- 
cism to the agent, and after leaving an impression that all is satisfactory, 
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straightway conveying to the Company a contrary opinion, ordering certain 
risks cancelled, to impress the agent with his authority, and the company 
with his efficiency. No more mischievous plan could be pursued — unfSair, 
antagonistic, and injurious to all parties. The Special should have the agent 
accompany him, mutually discuss the good and bad features of the hazard, 
point out defects, exchange views and calculations, and decide the fiEite of 
the risk, endeavoring to convince the agent of the correctness of his conclu- 
sions. 

In the work of supervision, a pair of good legs is better than a horse and 
buggy. A prepossessing building on the outside often reveals uncleanliness, 
carelessness, and dangerous hazards within. 

Captious and flippant criticism should be avoided, and only serious and 
vital defects noted. If the Special is ignorant of the particular hazard, he 
should post himself— seek the foreman or superintendent, and have him 
explain certain machines and their uses. If the inspector's knowledge is 
first-class, and he is sure of his facts, he may be able, and it is his duty, to 
point out defects and obtain guarantees of improvement. 

General considerations should influence decisions. If the risk is clean, 
business profitable, stock full, and under watchful care of owner, with no 
bad exposures, it is wise to pass it unqualifiedly, even at a moderate rate. If 
defective in some particulars, the rate should be advanced on renewal, or the 
risk dropped at expiration. If idle, ownership doubtful, heavily mortgaged, 
experimental, grossly over-insured, or surroundings bad, it is best to instruct 
for its immediate cancellation. 

Again, some places have remarkable immunity from losses, owing to a 
better class of buildings, superior citizenship, efficient fire department, and 
ample water supply. In these cases a lower rate can be pardoned than in 
places of opposite conditions. These facts should influence largely. If a 
Special is too critical, fault can be found with every risk, and a good agent 
discouraged. 

Where a Company has long been represented by the same agent, and 
the Special has become familiar with the drift of his business, and learned 
to trust his judgment, supervision need not be so exact and frequent, but 
stiU yearly visitation should be maintained, and an examination made of any 
particular risk suggested by an inspection of the register. 

While the business of some agents consists mostly of renewals, and re- 
quires little supervision — though there is always danger of changed condi- 
tions and over-insurance — there are other places requiring constant watch. 
The town is growing, it abounds in special hazards, the agent is a pushing, 
driving fellow, and the receipts have suddenly advanced from |500 to 12,000 
per annum. Such places should be looked after sharply and frequently. 

Finally, in supervision, a Special Agent cannot unite the gift of prophecy 
to other accomplishments and foretell the risks that will burn, but bad risks 
can be weeded out, and if the good ones burn there will be no reflection — 
save that caused by the fire. 
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ADJUSTMENTS. 

The Special Agent is also called upon to adjust losses, and it is quite pos- 
sible that half of his time will be thus taken up, so that, although not a pro- 
fessional adjuster, he becomes by repeated and varied experience proficient 
and valuable in this department. 

We will note a few salient points on this line. The first relates to a gen- 
tlemanly bearing in the Special's attitude toward claimants. Civility, it is 
said, costs nothing, and buys everything. However shrewd, however inex- 
orably firm against fraud or presumption the Special may be, he can not 
afford to be rough, petulant, or hot tempered. The utmost self-possession 
and forbearance are requisite. The advantage in knowledge of method of 
procedure is on the side of the Special; he can afford to wait and be patient 
if the other side is exacting or stubborn. If the case be honest, the claim- 
ant may be nervous and easily embarrassed. A polite, reassuring manner 
begets confidence and tends to an easy and profitable result. 

Points are gained without the assured scarcely realizing it. 

Disputes are often founded, not so much on the thing itself, as on pride 
in a position warmly attacked and stoutly defended. 

If the claimant is innocent of arson, and yet seizes the misfortune to 
enrich himself, or even if he is strongly suspected, he can be more easily 
handled in the latter and final stages of compromise and settlement if the 
Special's manner has been gentlemanly and firm, without offensively irrita- 
ting. Policy calls for smooth manners, even if they are not in the grain and 
fiber of one's nature. 

Concession in trivial matters and an avoidance of disputed points at the 
outset prepare the way for subsequent yielding by assured on important 
matters at the close. Tact conquers where talent fails. 

The Special should be honorable in his adjustments. If the loss is hon- 
est and claim reasonable, he should treat it with candor, and take no advan- 
tage for the mere sake of salvage, where not properly earned. Officers and 
directors would much rather pay total claims, if convinced that they are 
total, than to get salvage at the expense of honor. But some one has said, 
"any fool can adjust a total loss, but it takes a wise man to know when it is 
total;" therefore the Special should be thorough in his adjustments, both to 
ascertain facts and form conclusions, as well as to impress upon the claimant 
the gravity of the matter — that it is no light thing, but a serious business, 
requiring that he should come before him with clean hands. 

Too hasty or imperfect adjustments embolden fraud, while close scru- 
tiny, analysis of statement, and corroborative testimony have a healthful 
moral effect. 

In this manner, and not by prepaying doubtful claims, much incendi- 
arism will be avoided. We grow eloquent over legislation to prevent arson, 
when, as Underwriters, the remedy is largely in our own hands. 
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Knowledge derived from adjustments should make the Special an edu- 
cator of others. The agent insures the party, and draws the contract. The 
adjuster interprets and applies it. Hence, he should give the agent the 
benefit of his experience as to values, causes of fires, and assist in reforming 
defective contracts. 

A word as to the difficulties in the adjustment of losses. 

They arise in part from lame and loosely drawn contracts, placing a del- 
icate and embarrassing task of interpretation upon the Special Agent, which 
breeds prejudice and provokes hostility; but the chief difficulty lies in the 
ignorance of the assured as to the meaning and obligations of an insurance 
contract. Many people believe, or aflfect to believe, that in case of loss they 
are entitled to the full face of the policy, whatever the value of the thing 
destroyed. They fail to regard it as a contract to indemnify for actual loss. 
Hence, the Special's honor will be impeached, his company condemned, and 
the whole business disparaged, through ignorance and perverseness. These 
things are trying and often annoying, but the only refuge is in the conscious- 
ness of an honorable, fair and just interpretation of the contract. 

WHAT HE SHOULD BE. 

We will now consider the Special Agent in his general relation and obli- 
gations to his Company and its agents. 

Officers usually are frank enough to recognize that, no matter how well 
known their Company may be, much business is secured and the general 
interests advanced by the influence of the Special Agent on the local agent. 

This cannot spoil the Special Agent, because of identity of interest. His 
success not only contributes to the welfare of the Company, but secures the 
permanency of his own position. It is by virtue of this very influence and 
social accord between the Special Agent and the local agent that the former is 
able to settle .differences, bridge over estrangement, and prevent demorali- 
zation. 

The Special Agent should constantly exercise the rarest diplomacy, and 
so manage that both the views of the office and the local agent shall har- 
monize, and must seek not to so enforce right rules that good agents will be 
alienated, nor lean too far towards the agent's side, so that his efficiency for 
his Company will be impaired. 

This does not imply neutrality, for a Special should be a positive, or 
rather a firm man, and have intelligent convictions. It is quite possible for 
the Secretary or Manager to err on the side of too rigid application of rules 
to men whose judgment and surroundings are superior to the average, and 
it is also common for agents to make exactions of Companies, ignore sugges- 
tions, and disregard known wishes. An agent makes a great mistake in 
judging of the general effect of an order from his limited experience; and a 
Company may commit an equal blunder in not modifying a general policy to 
meet specific cases. From this it is apparent that a Special Agent is entrusted 
with grave duties, upon the skillful performance of which depends his worth 
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and usefulness. The Special is placed in a position where he should earn 
the favor of the agent and not forfeit that of his Company, and, while uphold- 
ing the wisdom of its requirements, should not sacrifice the respect of the 
agent and ahenate an interest that is vital to success. It is in nicely adjust- 
ing the golden yoke of co-operation that the Special Agent becomes invalua- 
ble to his Company, which seldom employs the pen in handling delicate and 
complicated matters, but dispatches a trusty and judicious person to regu- 
late and restore. Knowledge of human character, a gracious bearing, and a 
sympathetic and appreciative nature are therefore essential to the Special 
Agent, and are so many phases of diplomacy, which may be paraphrased as 
wisdom without pedantry, and skill without deception. 

A Special thus becomes in time identified with and a part of the Com- 
pany, sympathizes with its trials, is jealous of its reputation and interests; 
performs his work, not mechanically, but with a hearty zest and an intelli- 
gent zeal that is worth more to his company in moral benefits than in dollars 
and cents. 

A Special Agent's value is not always dependent on his routine work; he 
has his general influence of character and manner, which, if healthful and 
encouraging to an agent, will be effective in building up the Company in rep- 
utation and business. 

Some men have been so long in the field, have such popular and enga- 
ging manners, such kindly natures, that simply a passing call, an hour's chat, 
often produces a salutary effect, and is of better service than a two days' 
visit from a disagreeable and supercilious, though competent Special. 

THE FUTURE. 

A glance forward as to the possibilities of development in the field of 
special work reveals the necessity of close and constant study of the nature 
of risks, so as to make supervision inteUigent and effective. Supervision 
should have in it the remedial principle, being corrective as well as critical. 
This implies much practical knowledge of hazards, of the mechanics, and 
chemistry of many elements, and the keeping abreast of the inventions and 
developments of science. But so multifarious are the duties of a Special 
Agent that he is more apt to become a happy compound of general qualities 
than an expert in any one branch. The time may come when the branches 
of the business may be entrusted to specialists, like a well-organized univer- 
sity; but whether this results or not, the necessity will always exist and 
press more closely in the future, for fuller knowledge of physical laws and 
&icts in their relation to hazards, so that in the department of supervision 
alone, a broad and ever-widening field opens for the entrance and progress 
of the Special Agent. 

Field work is a normal school, and if the pupil is apt and desires practi- 
cal knowledge he will get it. 

Special Agents, unlike poets, are made, not bom, and the average Special 
will not remain ignorant if he loves his profession. Field experience is a 
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tumbling machine, and the Special comes out not only '* sharp as tacks/* but 
as polished, too. 

CONCLUSION. 

In conclusion, a Special Agent's duties do not always appear on paper; 
the night rides, the trips into the country through driving storms, the vexa- 
tions and discomforts of travel, the tests of moral courage, the anxiety and 
sense of responsibility, the criticisms of forms, the discussion of rates, the 
answering questions of agents and the public, and the hundred and one 
matters that daily occur, cannot be put on paper, but form a part of the dis- 
ciplme and office of Special Agent. It is a training school, which is necessary 
to the perfection of his knowledge as bji underwriter, rounding and comple- 
ting his nature, giving him culture and efficiency, which have their reflex 
influence, imparting tone and vigor to the whole profession. 

The President called to the chair Mr. A. C. Blodget, who 
said: 

The President of this Association has assigned to me 
the duty of presenting to you, on behalf of the donors (the 
publishers of the Chronicle), this valuable prize which you have 
so meritoriously won. And it is with no ordinary pleasure that 
I present to you this check for $250, and congratulate you that 
you are the successful competitor. You are a young man ; I 
am an old one. I see around this room now old gray headed 
sires and veterans in the business, every one of whom, I have 
no doubt, will rejoice with me that the time is coming when 
the laurels of the Northwestern Association will be borne aloft 
by the young men who started as we did when we were young, 
in the field. While you are the recipient of this prize, it is no 
discredit to competitors that they did not succeed, when all the 
papers are so valuable. We are glad you have won the prize, 
and no doubt you are, and every man here is glad that the man 
who won it did win it. 

I desire to say, as perhaps I will never have an opportunity 
to do it again, to the young men coming into this profession, 
that they must appreciate, which no doubt they do, that 
while there are " crowds around the foot of the ladder," there is 
always plenty of room on top. And if they will set their aim 
high in whatever profession in life they pursue, whether it is 
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in the profession of underwriting or any other, if they are 
guided by integrity and zeal, and strive to be on top where 
there is plenty of room, success is sure, and there can be no 
such word as fail. 

Mr. James M. De Camp : I thank you for the very graceful 
and happy manner in which you have tendered the prize. I 
also desire to thank the Association for the kind reception which 
I have received at their hands. I also desire to express my 
thanks through you, Mr. President, to the liberal donor of this 
prize. It is a special pleasure to receive it at the hands of the 
paper which I believe is one of the strongest friends of this 
Association ; and I trust it is a welcome visitor to your oflBce 
every week, as it certainly is to mine. 

The President : It has already been announced in the Asso- 
ciation that the duty was assigned to the committee on this 
prize essay to select two, one numbered as first, and the other 
as second for publication, and I find by the report that the 
committee named " Novice" as the next best paper. That is 
the nom de plume. If Mr. " Novice" is in the room, and will 
give us his true name, it will be published with the Proceedings. 

Mr. Wm. F. Fox : Mr. President, I have the honor of stating 
that " Novice" is my name. Permit me to express my gratitude 
at listening to the eloquent address of Mr. De Camp, and no one 
wishes to award him the prize more than I. 

The President : The name of " Novice," the writer of the 
essay, is William F. Fox, special agent of the Queen Insurance 
company, and this is the first time that any of you ever heard 
that man called a novice. 

The next essay is by " Iron Gray." I have the melancholy 
announcement to make to you that " Iron Gray" is in his tomb. 
You have heard his eulogies pronounced here to-day. I can 
add nothing to the laurels that have already been spread around 
the tomb of A. J. Waters. I will not occupy your time with 
any remarks. I have no doubt you all feel as I do, that "in 
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the midst of life we are in death," and that this is a solemn 
admonition, " be ye also ready." 

Mr. John C. Paige: Owing to the fact that a great many 
members of the Association are desirous of leaving on the 
evening train, and the fact that it is getting late in the after- 
noon, I have been requested to move that the regular order of 
business be so far suspended as to permit of the annual election 
at this time, and to defer the reading of the WeeUy Underwritei^^s 
prize essay until after the holding of the annual election. And 
I move that the annual election now be proceeded with, and 
then the regular order of business taken up. 

The motion prevailed ; and the President appointed John C. 
Paige and R. J. Smith as tellers to collect the ballots. 

Mr. Thomas Underwood: As there is no person to put in 
nomination a gentleman from Ohio, I will nominate Mr. W. B. 
Cornell, of Illinois. 

Colonel J. F. Bates : Mr. President, more than a decade has 
passed away since this Association was formed. It was formed 
for the purpose of union and improvement. As years passed 
away, other men, representatives of these great organizations, 
saw the necessity of coming within the line, and of being mem- 
bers of an organization so useful. During the early years of 
this Association its officers were confined properly and from 
necessity to the great States, where the bulk of the business 
was done, and where the great hazards were; but since that day 
a new country has sprung to life. I refer to the Northwest — 
great in all the resources, mentally and physically, which make 
it an empire. As this organization now numbers among its 
members those scattered over the great Northwest, and as these 
gentlemen have grown gray in the service, and have had honors 
showered upon them in the past, perhaps they are now willing 
to modestly stand aside, and let younger blood be imbued in 
the organization, that you may gain strength, as the years roll 
on, in recognizing new men and new sections of the country. 
I nominate, therefore, for the office of President, a member who 
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is in all respects a gentleman — who on account of long years of 
experience shows to all that he is recognized, by those who have 
employed him, as a gentleman who can be trusted with any 
matter put into his hands. I nominate now for President one 
who will carry out the full sentiment of his address delivered 
yesterday — Mr. I. W. Holman. 

Mr. J. M. De Camp, of Cincinnati, was nominated for Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. De Camp : I decline, and am in favor of Mr. Holman for 
President. 

Pending the counting of votes for President, the committee 
appointed to nominate the Executive Committee for the ensuing 
year made the following report : 

Geo. A. Holloway, IJlinois; S. E. Waggoner, Missouri; Chas. E. Bliven, 
Ohio; S. 8. Eaton, Minnesota; C. W. Kibbee, Wisconsin; Rogers Porter, 
Michigan; John P. Vance, Kentucky; H. H. Walker, Indiana; F. M, Bene- 
dict, Kansas; H. E. Palmer, Nebraska; W. T. Clarke, Iowa. 

At Large: Jasper M. Dresser, Indiana; E. F. Rice, Ohio; Charles H. 
Case, Chicago. 

On motion the report was adopted. 

The vote for President was announced as follows: W. B. 
Cornell, 45; I. W. Holman, 26; George Crooke, 4; James M. De 
Camp, 3. 

The President declared Mr. W. B. Cornell the President 
elect for the ensuing year. 

Mr. W. B. Cornell, being called for, came forward and spoke 
as follows: 

Gentlemen : Lightning has been striking around rather pro- 
miscuously this year, and has finally hit me, though I am not 
in the condition of a man who owned a house with a lightning 
rod, and when struck by lightning a little boy said, " what did 
you have your rod up for, if you did not want it struck ?" I 
have not had any rod up, or any lightning clause attached to 
my policy. I was not a candidate for this oflSce, but I thought 
that a man who had been most beautifully snowed under when 
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he was a candidate, should stav snowed under. I was then 
beaten by a gentleman far more competent than myself, and 
was glad I did not succeed. I may have been ambitious for 
the oflBce at that time, but as the years roll on with me I begin 
to distrust my own abihty. Gentlemen, the office of President 
of this Association is no trifling thing to assume, and it can not 
be a success unless I have your hearty and cordial support. 
With your hearty co-operation I promise to make the next 
meeting a success. I hope that after we separate here we 
shall all reach our homes in safety, and that in the coming 
year when we meet we shall have no more of the sad proceed- 
ings that have darkened our Association this day. I thank you 
for the high honor you have conferred upon me. 

Mr. A. W. Spalding: Without consultation with any friends, 
and not wishing to anticipate or prevent any nomination, I 
move that the Secretary be requested to cast the ballot of the 
Association for the election of Mr. I. W. Hoi man as Vice Presi- 
dent of this Association for the ensuing year. 

Mr. I. W. Holman : I thank the gentleman for nominating 
me, but must positively decline to be a candidate for Vice 
President. 

Mr. Spalding, having obtained the consent of the second, 
withdrew the motion. 

Mr, J. C. Paige: I move that the regular order be sus- 
pended, and that the election of Secretary and Treasurer be 
proceeded with, and that the election of Vice President lie over. 

The motion was carried. 

Mr. I. S. Blackwelder : I would not say one word to detract 
from the merits of any gentleman present. I believe in the capac- 
ity and capability of our members, but we have tried one gentle- 
man here as Secretary, and found him faithful and capable. I 
beg to nominate Mr. Geo. W. Hayes for re-election to the office 
of Secretary and Treasurer. 

On motion Mr. Paige was instructed to cast the ballot of 
the Convention for Mr. Geo. W. Hayes for Secretary. 
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Mr. Paige : I have the honor to report that I have attended 
to the duty confided to me by the Association, and have cast 
the vote of this Association unanimously for Geo. W. Hayes, 
of Milwaukee, for Secretary and Treasurer, and to add on be- 
half of the party casting the vote that no declination will be 
listened to. And I move that a vote of thanks be given to 
Geo. W. Hayes for the faithful manner in which he has 
performed the duties of his position for the last several years, 
and will perform them in the years to come. 

The motion was carried. 

Mr. Geo. W. Hayes: Mr. President, and Gentlemen of 
the Association : I came here with my mind made up that 
although I liked the work, yet my time was so employed that 
it would be better for my own interest, personally considered, 
to decline any further nomination. But you have shown such 
cordial good will, such a kindly expression as regards my work, 
that I beg to thank you for your vote, and will accept the office 
of Secretary for the ensuing year. '" 

Mr. I. S. Blackwelder and Mr. J. M. Newberger were nomi- 
nated for Vice President. 

Mr. Blackwelder declined, and his name was withdrawn. 

Mr. T. C. Parsons : I rise to nominate an Ohio man. It is 
so seldom in the history of our country that Ohio gets any- 
thing in the way of office or emoluments, that T feel that it is 
due Ohio that she should have the Vice Presidency of this 
Association. I nominate Henry M. Brooks, of Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mr. I. W. Holman put in nomination the name of Charles 
W. Potter. 

Mr. Potter having declined, his name was withdrawn. 

The President: Pending the count of vote for Vice Presi- 
dent, I will say that there is a proposition that the entire Pro- 
ceedings of this assembly from its incipiency be reprinted and 
published for sale; and the gentlemen who desire the complete 
Proceedings of this Association will manifest it by rising. 

Seventeen members rose. 
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Mr. E. C. Johnson : I move that it is the sense of this con- 
vention that, instead of being put in one volume, the Proceed- 
ings be put in three volumes. 

The motion prevailed. 

Mr. A. W. Spalding moved that the experiment of reprint- 
ing the Proceedings of this Association, if done, shall not be at 
the expense of the Association. 

The motion was carried, and no further action taken in 
regard to republication. 

The vote of the Association for Vice President was then 
announced as follows : J. M. Newberger, 45 ; Henry M. Brooks, 
18; C. W. Potter, 4; Thomas Underwood, 1. 

The President declared Mr. J. M. Newberger the Vice Presi- 
dent elect for the ensuing year. 

Mr. J. M. Newberger : Gentlemen of the Association : The 
honor you have conferred upon me was certainly unexpected. 
Whatever the duties of Vice President may be, I will try earn- 
estly to perform them well, and I now thank you. 

Mr. I. S. Blackwelder offered the following resolution of 
thanks to the retiring President : 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association are hereby tendered to our 
retiring President, Col. Jasper M. Dresser, for his very able, courteous and 
faithful discharge of his duties as our presiding officer during his term now 
drawing to a close. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. Jasper M. Dresser resumed the chair as President, and 
announced to the Association that the regular order of busi- 
ness, which was the reading of the Weekly Underwriter's prize 
essay, *' The Law Relative to Other Insurance," would now be 
proceeded with. 

The President : Upon receiving the essays submitted, I for- 
warded them to a committee in Philadelphia and New York, 
asking their attention, and I have their report. 
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New York, Sept. 8th, 1881. 

J. M. Drbbser, President Fire Underwriters' Association of the North- 
west. 

Dear Sir: The undersigned committee to whom was referred the several 
papers competing for the " Weekly Underwriter's prize essay " on " The Law 
Relative to Other Insurance," respectfully report, that three papers were sub- 
mitted to the consideration of the committee, under the several noms da 
plumes of "Adjuster," "Joshua Middlebrook " and " Rob Roy," all of which are 
papers of considerable merit, and are worthy of place in the printed Pro- 
ceedings of this Association. 

The committee, however, all concur in the opinion that the paper signed 

" Rob Roy" is of the most practical value as the nearest accurate expose of 

"The Law Relative to Other Insurance," and therefore decide that paper 

is the prize essay. 

Yours Respectfully, 

A. C. BLODGET, \ 

HENRY H. HALL, [ Committee. 

EDWARD F. BEDDALL, ) 

Upon receiving that report of the committee I opened the 
corresponding envelope signed " Rob Roy," and find the name 
of W. F. Fox. 

Mr. W. F. Fox requested to be excused from reading his 
essay, as it was getting late, and the essay was more a legal 
document than a literary production. 

Mr. Paige : I move that the wishes of the gentleman as to 
the reading of the prize essay be complied with, and that he be 
excused. 

The motion was carried. 

The President : Mr. Fox, I have the pleasure of handing to 
you a draft for one hundred dollars. 

Mr. Fox : This is really an honor that I did not expect to 
receive. I did not dare to hope that I would win this prize, 
because it was a subject of great importance, and I presumed 
that older and better heads than mine would have made the 
attempt and won the prize. That the committee has seen fit to 
award it to me is a compliment I appreciate. I have endeavored 
to give you an expose of the law of other insurance as it is. 
The text is largely quoted from law writers, for the reason that 
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the propositions that I asserted I wish to prove beyond the 
possibihty of controversion, and hence I quote liberally from 
the authorities. You will find it is what the law writers and 
courts have said, and not what Fox said. So you will find it 
not so much an essay as a law digest — more in the nature of a 
lawyer's brief than a literary production. 

Through you I wish to convey my thanks to the donor and 
the committee for the honor they have conferred upon me. 

The President : I wish to say that one of the other papers is 
marked "Adjuster," and the other "Joshua Middlebrook." Also 
in regard to the Miller prize, "Silex" was t/ie second one; and if 
the gentleman that prepared that paper desires his name 
attached to the paper, he can make his name known. 

Mr. A. J. B. Abbey: As I have the honor to represent 
"Joshua Middlebrook," and as "Joshua Middlebrook" followed 
your instructions in regard to having contributions printed, 
there were quite a number of typographical errors in it, and 
in one or two places an entire clause or sentence was wrong, 
and it made "Joshua Middlebrook " say something that in my 
mind, after looking it over, gave the entire thing away, and so 
I make it known at this time, as I know of no other way of 
making the necessary corrections. 

The President : On opening the envelope I find the name 
of A. J. B. Abbey attached to the nom de plume of "Joshua 
Middlebrook." 

Mr. Jacob Stone : I am like that young man who stood next 
to the head in a class of two. I acknowledge the disgrace of 
being beaten. I am proud to say that my competitor, although 
probably he has not worked any harder than I, has been more 
successful than "Silex." 

The President : I have opened the envelope marked " Silex," 
and find the name of Jacob Stone. 

Mr. A. W. Spalding : It was expected that Mr. English, of 
the Insurance Times, would be present to bear from Mr. Walford 
an expression of his esteem for this meeting. I received a 
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letter two or three weeks ago from Mr. Walford, saying that his 
health was failing, and he was just starting for Italy, and in 
the absence of Mr. English requested me to bear messages of 
good will to this Association, and I make that announcement 
in order that our record may show that Mr. Walford's wishes 
have been complied with. 

The President : I wish to thank you all for your attendance 
and the courtesies you have shown me. I thank you all for 
your many kindnesses, and bid you farewell as President of 
the Association. 

Mr. G. W. Adams moved that the thanks of the Association 
be tendered to the proprietors of the Grand Pacific Hotel for 
the use of the room in which the Association has held its 
meeting. 

Motion carried. 

On motion the thanks of the Association were extended to 
the insurance press and the local press for the reports which 
they have made of the Proceedings, and the records they have 
kept. 

The President : There is one matter which 1 overlooked. I 
wrote some time ago to two gentlemen in Cleveland, asking 
them to be prepared to take up a question for discussion, and 
they have spent considerable time in preparing themselves, and 
it was only by reason of being notified of the omission that my 
attention has been called to it. It was one of the questions 
which was submitted by members of the executive committee 
for a prize essay, but was not chosen, and one which seems to 
me to be a question of considerable importance, and I asked 
these gentlemen to prepare themselves and be ready to take up 
the question and discuss it before this Association. The ques- 
tion is, " Gasoline Stoves, Lamps and Burners : Their Hazards, 
and Upon What Condition Their Use Shall Be Permitted ;" and 
I now call upon Mr. T. C. Parsons to open the discussion. 

Mr. T. C. Parsons : It occurs to me that we are too far into 
the evening to take up this discussion, and that it would be 
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desirable to adjourn this meeting until after tea, so that every 
one interested in gasoline stoves can come. 

Mr. R J. Smith : We have a message from Mr. Walford, of 
England, and I move that Judge Spalding acknowledge that 
message, and send our consideration and our wishes that his 
trip to Italy will result in his restoration to health. 

The motion was adopted unanimously. 

On motion the Association adjourned until 8 o'clock in the 
evening. 

The Convention met at 8 o'clock p. m., on September 15th. 

Mr. T. H. Smith oflfered the following resolution, which was 
adopted : 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association are not only due but espe- 
cially merited by Colonel S. H. Davis, of the Chronicle^ for the very able, 
instructive, entertaining and suggestive address with which he has favored 
us to-day, and they are hereby tendered with the heartfelt wish that we may 
have the pleasure of listening again in the future to the product of his versa- 
tile pen. 

Mr. A. W. Spalding: It is evident, Mr. President, from the 
limited attendance that we have here, that it will be impossible 
for us to continue our session with much interest, and to test 
the sense of the meeting, I move that we adjourn sine dw. 

The motion was carried, and the Association stood adjourned. 



^ 
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MEETING OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE ELECT. 

Chicago, September 15th, 1881. 

The Executive Comhiittee elect for 1882 met, pursuant to call of the 
Secretary, at room 36. Present: W. B. Cornell, President; H. H. Walker, of 
Indiana; W. T. Clarke, of Iowa; F. M. Benedict, of Kansas; Geo. A. Hollo- 
way, of Illinois, by I. S. Blackwelder; C. E. Bliven, of Ohio, by Geo. W. 
Adams; S. E. Waggoner, of Missouri, by A. W. Spalding; H. E. Palmer, of 
Nebraska; Rogers Porter, of Michigan; C. W. Kibbee, of Wisconsin; J. M. 
Dresser and E. F. Rice, at lai?ge. 

Mr. H. H. Walker moved that the Committee, through the Secretary, 
issue a circular setting forth the fact of the Incorporation of the Association, 
and the necessity of payment of dues for this current year to continue their 
membership under the new incorporation. 

The motion prevailed, and Mr. Dresse.r offered the following resolution : 

Besolved, That President Cornell, Secretary Hayes and Mr. Geo. A. Halloway are 
appointed a committee to publish the Proceedings of this Association and to have power to 
electrotype the same if they shall think proper and best. Adopted. 

Judge Spalding offered the following resolution, which was unanimously 
adopted : 

Eesolved, That the executive officers appointed by the Association to solicit contribu- 
tions to our library and to prepare a code of By-Laws, be authorized to make use of surplus 
copies of our Proceedings in exchange for such donations, exercising their own discretion 
as to necessities and limit. 

The following resolutions, after a full discussion, were unanimously 
adopted : 

Eeaolvedf That the Secretary is instructed to issue no complimentary or visitors' tickets 
to any one eligible to membership within the territory of the Association. 

He shall insert on each ticket the name of the party admitted and the member request- 
ing the ticket, and a list of all tickets thus issued shall be kept by him. 

Resolved, That the executive officers be authorized to exchange copies of the Proceed- 
ings of this Association with other Associations or societies or individuals in return for con- 
tributions made to the Association. 

Resolved, That a committee of three, including the Secretary, who shall be chairman 
thereof, be appointed by the Chair to co-operate with Mr. C. E. Johnson, the author of the 
Miller prize essay, to the end that said essay be published for the use of {he Association in a 
complete and economical form, the same being In exact accordance with a resolution passed 
authorizing the issue of 1000 copies. 

Mr. J. M. Dresser and Mr. H. H. Walker were appointed with the Secre- 
tary as such committee. 

Moved by Mr. W. T. Clarke, and adopted, that the next meeting of the 
Association be held on the first Wednesday of September, 1882, and that the 
place of holding the next meeting be left to the discretion of the President. 

The Executive Committee then adjourned, subject to call of the Presi- 
dent. 

W. B. CORNELL, President. 

GEO. W. HAYES, Secretary. 
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ESSAY BY " IRON GRAY." 

The Special Agent : His Duties, Methods of Performing Them, and What He 

Should Be, 

The office of special agent is an outgrowth of the agency system of in- 
surance. He is a necessity; not so much, perhaps, from what he actually ac- 
complishes for his company— the losses he assumes to prevent, and the risks 
he orders cancelled — as to fill a demand which custom seems to have created. 

It goes without the saying that but few companies can maintain a success- 
ful agency work without the assistance of a special agent. The local agents 
seem to be possessed with the idea that a company which does not employ 
a full corps of special agents is not worthy of representation. However fal- 
lacious these ideas may seem to be, they still exist; hence we accept the 
situation, take things as we find them, and discuss the special agent as he 
should be. 

The object for which a special agent is employed is profit to his company. 
He is not employed as a mere advertisement, to show himself to the agents, 
and simply bear the name of his company upon a card with his own as 
special. His duties should lie in a far different direction. 

He is sent out to accomplish something, to be an important factor in 
bringing about certain well defined results, which should be as clear in his 
own mind as in that of his company. A well defined idea, in the mind of the 
special, of the full intent and meaning of his office — what he is expected to 
do, and what results are to be accomplished — is of prime importance to his 
success. Clear and profitable results never arise from muddled ideas. The 
really successful special is he who, comprehending the situation, has the ex- 
ecutive ability to patiently labor until the results are accomplished. 

There is no particular sentiment in the office of a special agent. He is 
given a field to cultivate in such a manner that profitable results will flow 
into the treasury of his company. 

This genius will not always do; steady, persistent work, and good com- 
mon sense are far better; with these, success is assured; without them, the 
result is a failure. 

One of the first duties of a special agent should be to 
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UNDERSTAND HIS FIELD. 

If it is one with which he is unacquainted, he should carefully take in 
all the important agencies, and have a general idea from whence the bulk of 
the business will come. Having these well in mind, let him take a map of 
his territory, and from the size of the towns determine at what points he 
will place his agencies. It may not be necessary to visit all these points at 
once; but, having the plan of the work in his mind, he will make use of every 
opportunity to inform himself as to their insurance capabilities, the compa- 
nies represented, and the desirability of locating an agency. It frequently 
happens from information thus had, he can place his company in good hands 
without a personal interview, so that upon his first visit to the place he has 
a nucleus upon which to work. We would say in passing, that it is not always 
a safe procedure to place an agency through correspondence; but if so placed, 
the first opportunity should be taken to personally make it a visit. It is well 
to remember that all parts of a field will not bring the same results from a 
given amount of work, and that experience teaches that there are places 
where some companies secure a fair business, whilst others equally as good 
fail to secure a foothold. Should yours be of the latter class, don't despair, 
but rather redouble your energies in securing better results. As a rule, it 
does not pay to 

TAKE UP AN AGENCY 

from a town, and retire from the place simply because no business is had. 
This is a costly mistake often made by over-zealous specials who are desirous 
of showing their companies that they are doing something. The supplies 
are on the ground, the company has been advertised more or less, and has 
paid money for the work actually done; all of which will be thrown away if 
the agency is discontinued. Taking up an agency from a town and then re- 
placing it shows a lack of system, a waste of money, and an indefinite man- 
ner of doing business. Better by far get into some one's hands, and cultivate 
the field, even though the results be small, than throw away labor already 
done and put your comi)any to a double expense to secure a single result. If 
once located in a town, and the general character of the risks is good, stay 
there until business comes. Persistency and tact will win in the end. In 
this coimection it might not be out of place to refer to the special agent's 
duty in 

CHANGING AGENCIES. 

As a rule, the best advice to him would be, donH do it. In fully eight 
cases out of ten a change is detrimental to the company. Many a company 
has changed its agency so often that its very name is a by-word among the 
agents, and its business a myth. 

An idea obtains among a few managers that whenever they order up 
their supplies from an agent — from causes real or fancied — they are inflicting 
upon him a punishment. The time was when the loss of a company from an 
agency was a serious matter, but those days have passed, and plenty of com- 
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panies are found to scramble for the vacant place, especialh' if there is any 
business upon its books. If an agenc}- is placed with a reasonable amount of 
care, and the special is satisfied with the character of the agent, but dissatis- 
fied with the amount or quality of the business, he had far better try and 
work into the confidence and esteem of the local agent, than, by avoiding a 
seeming evil, " fly to others that he knows not of." Other things being equal, 
if a local agent is en rapport with the special his company will get a full share 
of the business. 

There are so many really good companies at the present time, that the 
standing and magnitude of a company is not always a passport into an agent's 
affection, and as a result— his business. Hence is seen the seeming paradox 
of a small company with an earnest, pushing field man, getting a better busi- 
ness from a given territory than a larger and more pretentious company with 
an indifferent special as its inspiration. Continual changes of agents is evi- 
dence that either the one who placed the company was at fault, the company 
hard and diflicult to suit, or the acting special agent deficient in influence. 
Shifting of agencies more often implies lack of stability and persistency upon 
the part of the special, than shrewdness in managing his business. It 
requires but few brains to merely change an agency. To get profitable results, 
brains, perseverance and tact are needed. Your company may be satisfied 
that you are in the field at work, when they get your notice that you have 
changed an agency from Smith to Jones, and yet after-results may show that 
it was an unwise investment. Never change an agency without good, sound 
business reasons. If, however, a change is desirable, make it like a man; 
tell the agent in a frank open manner, why you make the change; don't mys- 
tify, mislead, or misrepresent. Leave an honorable, upright impression of 
your personality upon his mind, as it is not an impossible thing that the time 
may come when you will be an applicant to the same agent, to take the same 
company you are now about changing. Such things have happened, and 
may happen again. 

It not unfrequently happens that the manager and the local agent are at 
variance, and you are the recipient of an order to change the agency; now in 
some regards a well managed agency plan is a military system — the orders 
must be obeyed; and yet a special agent, whilst it is his duty to carry out 
these orders, should not do it so blindly as to withhold information from his 
superior officer which might materially change their direction. Frequently 
the order to change is based upon a misunderstanding with the home ofi&ce, 
and explanations can be made which will place the matter in a far different 
light. To do this is more your duty than to blindly carry out instructions 
regardless of consequences. You are on the ground to build up a business, 
not to destroy it. 

APPOINTING AGENTS. 

It is one thing to appoint an agent and order supplies, and another to 
prevent his office from being a mere storage-room for your papers. Gener- 
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ally it may be said that first impressions are the best. Hence, if your first 
impressions of an agent are unfavorable, you will rarely find that acquaint- 
ance will make them any better. It is an easy task to describe a model local 
agent — one who never cuts a rate or violates a rule, one who personally in- 
spects his risks, promptly sends in his daily reports, and never fails to have 
the cash to accompany his monthly report; and yet it may be a very difficult 
matter to combine all these excellencies and turn them to your company's 
advancement, when perhaps the entire financial consideration is fifteen per 
cent, of a couple of hundred dollars annual premium. Theory may lay out 
a gauge for the special to test every local agent, but stern practice soon tears 
away the illusion, and necessity compels him to take men as he finds them, 
and not as he would have them. In very many towns the business will not 
warrant the exclusive attention of even one man, and yet perhaps half a 
dozen insurance agents hang out their signs, each expecting to do the busi- 
ness; and where a half dozen companies would carry all the risks, often fifty 
are found, and a special agent is expected to find, like the omnibus, that 
tiiere is *' room for one more." 

One thing is certain, some companies will get the business, and the aim 
of the special agent should be to enroll his company in that list. As a rule, 
in appointing an agent, it is well to remember that " business goes where 
business is." And often it is better to cast in your lot with a number of other 
companies and trust to tact and perseverance to work your company up, 
than to settle upon a new man, and not only be compelled to educate him 
and pay for it, but run the chances of your appointment being an absolute 
failure. The mere placing of the supplies does not make an agency — it is 
simply storage. Never put down an agency without a reasonable hope that 
sufficient business will be done to pay for the investment. After the agency 
is placed, follow up the appointment by personal interviews and correspond- 
ence, until the name of your company is identified with the agency, and 
business begins to show the wisdom of the appointment. There is much in 
a name, and the special agent should see that the advertising matter sent to 
the local agent is so used that the people will become familiar with the name 
of his company and thus pave the way for future business. 

Thousands of dollars of advertising matter are annually wasted, simply 
from the indifference or inefficiency of the local agent. It is the duty of the 
special agent, not only to prevent this, but to turn them in the proper chan- 
nel for future profits. One of the best attributes in a special agent is that of 

INFLUENCING PROFITABLE BUSINESS. 

The amount of insurance capital upon the market intensifies the race for 
premiums to such an extent that the special agent who can control and turn 
a paying business in the direction of his company has one of the strongest 
elements in his favor. Pecuniary arguments are popularly supppsed to be 
most potent in influencing trade. Hence we find special agents who worked 
up quite a business so long as their company allowed them to pay a bonus 
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for business, but who showed their mediocre talents by falling sadly behind 
when the stimulus was removed. Any one can influence business in an 
agency when with a reputable company he offers more for the same business 
than his competitors. The reed merit consists in coming ii^to the open mar- 
ket, on the same basis as your competitors, and then win in the race for busi- 
ness. This is talent — this is genius. A lazy, indifferent special can never do 
this. How it can be done is easier asked then said. Some men have a nat- 
ural power over others, and some have not. Some will mold and turn the 
thoughts of another at will, whilst others with mere receptive powers are 
carried whichever way the current sets. The latter class never make suc- 
cessful special agents. You can not influence business if you fail in control- 
ling, to some extent, the local agent. If you fall in with all his discourage- 
ments, all his complaints, and drift with him, your elements of weakness 
are felt by him and your visit is shorn of good effects. On the contrary, if 
you can lift him out of his discouragements, explain away his complaints, 
and get him out of the current into a more vigorous life, you evidence ele- 
ments of strength which are of great benefit to your business. We may 
pity a weak man, but can never admire him. A special agent should have 
his mind so well stored with practical knowledge, not only of insurance and 
the news of the day, but of business generally, that he can instruct and 
interest the local agent and leave impressions not only lasting but valuable. 
A special agent is far from filling the measure of his ability when a knowl- 
edge of rates, risks and the floating stories of the day are his sole capital. 
These may partially instruct and amuse for a brief hour, but they lack the 
broadness of view and weight of integrity necessary to insure permanancy. 
Not only is the influence of the local £^ent a prime necessity, but a personal 
acquaintance with the 

PATRONS OF YOUR C50MPANY 

is also an important element of success. It does not take but a little time to 
call upon your principal patrons in the business part of towns, and keep up 
your acquaintance, and thus hold your business, but gives a special opportu- 
nity to extend your acquaintance and influence business in the direction of 
your company. An important factor in this direction is the remembrance of 
faces and names. To many persons it is a source of gratification to know 
that their names are remembered, especially when they hold policies in 
your company; and often a shake of the hand and a few minutes' chat will 
secure a renewal when the policies of other companies are dropped out. 
Another method of influencing business is keeping in communication tuith the 
agents of your company. In visiting them there is more or less of promised 
business and approved risks which you expect some day to see upon your 
books. Make these the subject of a letter of enquiry, and show that you 
have a watchful care over the prospective business of your company. Other 
matters may be brought into your communication, so that the agent will feel 
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that the letter has more in it than business significations; and having a 
friendly personal feeling toward you, he will not forget your company. 

With a large number of agents this requires an immense amount of 
work, and often the special will feel like giving much of his correspondence 
the cold shoulder; yet he will find that the labor expended in this direction 
will bring its corresponding reward. It is not in human nature to ignore the 
good opinion of our friends. We all like to be commended, and often a per- 
sonal letter to an agent commending a good month's work is a powerful incen- 
tive to its repetition; whilst a disregard of the fevor done may lead to a per- 
fect indifference to results hereafter. We would not advise this correspond- 
ence to a special who cares for nothing but business; but to those specials who 
have a corps of warm-hearted personal friends among the agents, and who 
have an ambition to show successful results, frequent communications with 
the local agents will always pay. 

We would digress from our subject right here to venture the suggestion 
that if some of our managers would devise a shorter " report on appoint- 
ments, visitation or removal of agents," and give their specials the time to 
daily fill out the answers, to use in corresponding with the agents or looking 
up new business, the results at the end of the year would be far more satis- 
fiuitory. 

Another method of influencing business is to solicit it. A special should 
never get above this, but at every opportunity aid and assist the local agent 
in placing business upon the books. You not only thus please the agent, but 
benefit the company. 

CONTINUOUS WORK. 

When "on the road," there are many hours when the agent is away 
from town, that might hang heavily with the special. The lazy special goes 
to his hotel, sits down and waits for the agent, or the next train. He is a 
time-server. His company always knows his whereabouts, and that's about 
all they do know. He is anxious about days and seasons, but indiflerent as 
to results. The live special always has work on hand. If no patrons of his 
company are there to see, he will go to his hotel, and in his satchel find 
plenty of unfinished work, and feel like thanking his stars that he has a few 
spare hours to help him out. Such a special has no spare time, no idle mo- 
ments, and is always in demand. 

SUPERVISING BUSINESS 

is a duty which some companies deem of vital importance, while others to 
some extent disregard it. The happy mean lies between the two. As a 
rule, observation makes patent the fact ,that the company which supervises 
and reports its business with the most red tape and minutiaj, has in the end 
not only the least business to supervise, but the smallest margin of profits. 
It is a possibility to so supervise a business as to almost eliminate it from the 
books. Much of the so-called supervision is a waste both of time and money. 
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A transcript from Sanbome's map of a town, with notifications upon all 
risks in the place, would make a nice report, and perhaps the manager would 
feel that the special has done well to get up the report in so good a shape, 
and yet in the end the company would have no better knowledge of its busi- 
ness than a study of the same map in its own office would aflford. Practi- 
cally there is much in the notion of supervision which is susceptible of 
reform. The truth is, the results of much of it don't pay for the labor 
expended. 

If your company desires special reports of certain risks, give them in 
the most thorough manner. Give the salient points of the hazard, physical 
and moral, in as few words as possible. Don't spread all over; condense, 
combine and pack your facts in concise language. Don't scatter so much 
that valuable time will be spent in digging out facts which should lie on the 
surface. About the best rule to formulate for the supervision of risks is to 

KNOW YOUR BUSINESS YOURSELF. 

This should be the duty of every special agent, not merely that he may 
report the same to his company, but having this practical knowledge he can 
use it for the benefit of his company in other directions. He should have 
such a personal interest in his business that he will supervise the same for 
his own benefit — for his own knowledge. He is but an indifferent special 
who fails to possess a general knowledge of the business in his field, and a 
specific knowledge of every extra-hazardous risk. This seems like a large 
undertaking in the aggregate, but by building up risk by risk the structure 
is completed, the knowledge gained, and the best interests of his company 
served. How best to know the physical and moral character of your busi- 
ness needs no set rules — common sense and industry will furnish both the 
motive and the power. If these are lacking, the knowledge will be also. 

APPROVING RISKS 

is a duty which requires much care and discrimination. It is not flattering 
to one's judgment to have his company criticise or reject his approval of a 
risk; not only is this demoralizing to the special agent, but it places him in 
an exceedingly bad light with the local agent. 

It should be the duty of the special agent to thoroughly understand the 
tactics of his company, the risks it prohibits, and the lines it prescribes; 
knowing these, it is folly to pass on risks and approve lines at variance with 
the management. Your own judgment may condemn the policy of your 
company, but so long as you are the subordinate it is your duty to carry out 
this policy to the best of your ability. It will not hurt you in the least to 
refuse to approve a risk if you give the local agent a good reason for your 
refusal — on the contrary he will respect you for your honesty. In this, how- 
ever, you need to be consistent. It will not do to approve a hazard with one 
agent, and then refuse an identical risk in a neighboring town with another 
agent. It might not be inopportune to remark right here that a little more 
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uniformity of practice and consistency in action, on the part of a few insur- 
ance managers, would be of mateiial assistance to their special agents in 
maintaining a uniform line of decisions upon points submitted by the local 
agents. An erratic special agent is rarely a successful one. Consistency in 
action and uniformity in decisions is imperatively needed. A variable, 
irregular action is a mark of weakness and ineflSciency, and impresses itself 
as such upon every local agent with whom you come in contact. If you 
would be respected by the local agents, thoroughly understand your business 
so that your decisions, based upon actual knowledge, will always be the 
same. It is not always policy to so abruptly decline to approve a risk that 
the agent will feel aggrieved thereby; neither is it the .part of wisdom to try 
and pettifog a risk through simply because the agent desires it. A special 
agent who cannot say "no" without giving offense is unworthy his position. 
Endeavor so to conduct your line of approvals as to retain the respect of the 
local agent and the confidence of your company. To accomplish this, all 
that is needed is a complete knowledge of your business and moral courage 
to enforce it. If either of these is lacking, your approval or rejection of 
risks will soon lose their value. Be honest with yourself— be able to give 
a reason for the faith that is in you, and have the manliness to carry them 
into execution, and no trouble need be feared over this part of your duty. 

ADJUSTING LOSSES. 

Many companies require their special agents to adjust all the losses in 
their territory. To do this successfully requires study, tact and perseverance. 
It is a debatable question whether the adjusting of losses by a special agent 
is for the best interests of his company. 

The duty of an adjuster is in many regards peculiar, and to be success- 
ful requires more continuous practice than falls to the lot of the average 
special agent. It is as distinct from the general duties of a special agent as 
is surgery from a general medical practice. It is in its most effective usage a 
specialty, and should be so studied and practiced. As in medicine, so in 
insurance, there is a deal of butchery which passes for surgery. It is abso- 
lutely phenomenal to see the small amount of knowledge, genius and busi- 
ness experience some companies regard necessary to make a so-called 
adjuster of fire losses. They may be careful in the selection of risks, and yet 
entrust the paying out of their funds to men incompetent, uncertain and of 
the most mediocre talent. The remark is simply made under the duty of 
adjusting losses, that if this falls under the domain of a special agent, he 
should use all his spare time in making a thorough preparation for the work. 
Here there is no " royal road to success," Circumstances and the ways of an 
inscrutable Providence may place the managerial mantle upon ineificient 
shoulders, and the wearer may pass current as a manager, but no such pro- 
ceeding can ever make an adjuster. He comes in contact with hard business 
facts, and unless he possesses industry, tact and educated common sense, his 
company will pay for the shortage. Nothing but hard, persistent and well 
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directed efforts will ever make a competent adjuster, and unless a special 
agent is willing to earnestly labor in this direction, this part of his duty will 
be a lamentable failure. 

IS INSURANCE A PROFESSION? 

This query has been discussed upon the floor and upon paper, and still 
is unsettled and undetermined. So we find it, and so we leave it. 

Yet there are requirements and qualifications which should attach them- 
selves to the person who follows the business of insurance, which so very 
nearly approximate in their acquisition the time and study necessary to 
make an expert in any of the learned professions, that for all practical pur- 
poses it might be regarded as one. Be this as it may, there is ample room 
for the cultivation of every faculty which makes the complete and well 
I'ounded character. There is scare a direction in the domain of thought but 
what at some time or other the mind of the adjuster will travel. Is it build- 
ings? The entire detail of a carpenter and contractor can here be utilized. 
Is it machinery? The many losses on special hazards and their proper 
inspection before a fire will utilize all his information in this direction. Is it 
mercantile knowledge? The examination of stocks before a fire, and the 
analysis of the books after a fire will call out not only a knowledge of mer- 
cantile values, but aft the methods and tactics of the finished accountant. Is 
it law? The numberless questions which daily arise involving principles in 
law, call not only for a knowledge of its fundamental principles, but to a 
great extent the varied and thorough information of the lawyer. 

This line of argument might be extended ad infinitum until all principles 
are sounded, all decisions regarded, and the vast scope of interests which 
go to make up an " insurable interest " be fully defined, and even then we 
fail to demonstrate that insurance is a profession. We merely show that it is 
a combination of forces, an aggregation of facts and a collection of approxi- 
mations. There is in it little that is mathematically true. To a great extent 

it is propositions without demonstrations, and conclusions without logic. 

And yet with its seeming contradictions, its anomalous propositions, its 
paradoxical results, it presents a field of curious in(iuiry to every student of 
the law of probabilities and the ratio of hazards to indemnity. It is a busi- 
ness which brings out all there is in a man, and one which, when properly 
studied and applied, fills out the full measure of a developed and cultivated 
manhood. On the road, at the agent's office, with the claimant, and in all 
the varied relations of a special agent's life, his actions and conversation 
should mark the honest, capable man— the true gentleman. No rules are 
here needed; none can be given. If within the breast the instincts of a man 
of honor are wanting, no rules of conduct, however well devised, will supply 
the want. If purity of motive, honesty of purpose and integrity of action 
here find no abiding place, the man's pretentions to character are but " as 
sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal," and the results which flow from his 
actions wiU be correspondingly defective. 

•' To thine own self be true, and then 
'Twill follow, as night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man." 

IRON GRAY. 
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ESSAY BY "NOVICE " (W. F. FOX). 

The subject which has been selected, for what may be termed "The 
Chronicle prize essay," is — 

"the special agent — HIS DUTIES, METHODS OF PERFORMING THEM — WHAT 

HE SHOULD BE." 

This is a subject of great breadth, and invites a criticism of one of the 
most important positions connected with insurance, and of an officer whose 
service is a prominent factor in the present mode of conducting the business 
of underwriting. The subject is one of especial interest to the members of 
this Association, who are endeavoring to successfully perform the duties 
imposed by their position, and who are giving character to the class to 
which they belong. 

A slight transposition of the form in which the subject is given will, per- 
haps, be permissible, and we will take the liberty of stating the subject as fol- 
lows, viz.: " The Special Agent — What He Should Be— His Duties, and Best 
Methods of Performing Them." 

THE SPECIAL AGENT. 

The person occupying the position of special agent of an insurance com- 
pany is its itinerant field-representative in the territory in which he oper- 
ates, and may be called the field-marshal to the officers in command. He is 
generally selected from the local ranks, because of his fitness for the duties of 
the field, and is a non-commissioned officer, and as a rule holds his position 
by appointment, usually by letter, or mere verbal agreement. His allegiance 
is to the company in whose service he is, and his responsibility is to his su- 
perior officers. His duties are chiefly supervisory and executive, and involve 
travel over and acquaintance with the agents and business of the company in 
the field embraced in his charge. His work is specific and regular in charac- 
ter, though varying through all branches of field service, from the appoint- 
ment of agents and the supervision of business to the adjustment of losses. 
He must acquire a knowledge of each agent and each agency in his jurisdic 
tion as to all features of interest from an insurance standpoint, and must be 
familiar with all phases of insurance work. This knowledge constitutes in 
part his capital. 

Generally the special maps out his own work and acts upon his own mo- 
tion, but occasionally is under direct orders to perform specific duties. The 
special agent is one of the mediums through which the will of his company 
is made known and enforced. He is, in a sense, the company on the ground, 
clothed with authority, as his title indicates, to act in its interest as a super- 
visory and an executive officer, and is supposed, as its exponent, to reflect its 
peculiar methods of doing business. He is also the confidential advisor of 
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his company, in whose intelligence and upon whose integrity its oflBcers rely 
greatly for field-information, and upon whose labor they depend for field- 
work. 

Thus empowered to perform the varied duties of his office, the special 
agent is an important aid in the management of an agency business, without 
whose services the agency system could not well be maintained. 

OUIGIN. 

In speaking of the special agent, it may not be out of place to allude to 
the origin of the position which has become so important a thread in the 
web of insurance. 

The special agency system was bom in the West, and is contemporaneous 
with, and is an outgrowth of the general agency system, which also had its 
origin in the West. So far as we are informed, the credit of introducing the 
general and special agency systems, and as well the universal local, in insur- 
ance, is due to Ephraim Robins, who, in 1826, at Cincinnati, Ohio, established 
the Western General Agency of the Protection Insurance Company of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, which he successfully conducted until his death in 1845, 
when he was succeeded by his son, William B. Robins, now living in Coving- 
ton, Kentucky, who retained the general agency until the failure of the com- 
pany in 1854. 

In the early experience of his western department, Mr. Ephraim Robins 
realized the importance of employing experts to visit the different places in 
his territory, to solicit patronage, select property to write upon, make dia- 
grams, fix rates, and appoint local representatives to push the business of the 
company. 

At first the persons employed to do this work were connected with the 
general agency office, who made short and irregular trips into the country, 
as missionaries in special work. 

The wisdom of this course was demonstrated in the success attained 
through its pursuance, — agencies multiplied, patronage increased, and busi- 
ness prospered in a manner hitherto unknown in the history of insurance. 
This was the beginning of the special agency system. 

Following the example of the Protection, all the leading companies of 
the country, one by one, have adopted the general and special agency sys- 
tems of business. The first was the ^tna of Hartford, under the laanage- 
ment of J. B. Bennett as general agent at Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1853. The 
plan of operation inaugurated by the Messrs. Robins was enlarged and 
improved upon by Mr. Bennett, and to him must be awarded the credit of 
introducing the present practice of employing an independent corps of 
experts called " special agents," having a distinctive place and character in 
the business, and whpse duties are wholly in the field. Following the JStna 
in adopting the special agency system, came the Hartford of Hartford, Home 
of New York, and Phoenix of Hartford ; a little later, the Insurance Com- 
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pany of North America, Phoenix of Brooklyn, Continental of New York, 
and the Underwriters Agency of New York, to which have been added of 
late years all the leading companies of the country, besides a large number 
of foreign companies, until now no agency company is without its corps of 
special agents. 

WHAT HE SHOULD BE. 

This is equivalent to the question — What should he be? And as this is 
very broad, we will give a broad answer — A man. By this definition we mean 
he should be an educated gentleman, having " a sound mind in a sound 
body," and be possessed of those mental, moral and social qualities essential 
to the first rank in society. 

The higher the standard of manhood in the special agent, the greater his 
capacity for usefulness; and the more character he has, the more will he 
appreciate his duties, and the more intelligently and zealously perform them. 
Above all things, he must be endowed bountifully with common sense and 
tact, be an apt reader of human nature, capable of adapting himself to all 
classes of men and circumstances, be quick, yet cautious, in arriving at con- 
clusions, and thoughtful and methodical in business. He should be skilled 
from experience in the theory and practice of insurance, and be an adept in 
every branch of the business. He should possess the qualities of a teacher, 
as well as those of a supervisor, and should be capable of winning, as well as 
of commanding, his agents. He must know how to do everything connected 
with the business, from the art of soliciting to the rating of a compound haz- 
ard, the wording of a complex policy, or the settlement of an intricate loss. 

In proportion to his knowledge, and his ability to use it, is the special 
agent valuable. No person is qualified for the duties of a special agent who 
has not proved himself a good local agent. The local school is the one from 
which the special must graduate, for in local experience is laid the founda- 
tion for success as a special. This experience will give him the key to the 
situation at each agency, and enable hira to plaoe himself in sympathy with 
the local agent, and to act understand ingly in matters of local interest. 

In education, aside from that gained from books, he should have a gen- 
eral knowledge of business, a specific knowledge of the peculiar features of 
his company, and be familiar with the contract of insurance and the law 
with reference to it. He should understand the theory of insurance as a 
contract, as well as the theory of rates and hazards and the details of prac- 
tice. To acquire this information the special agent must read and think, and 
keep abreast with the progress made in the business of underwriting. His 
mind must be stored and cultivated by study, so that in his intercourse with 
other specials and his local agents he may be a valuable advisor and a com- 
petent instructor. A barren mind will not produce fruit any more than a 
barren soil; and a good special agent must have a good, rich mind, if he 
would produce fruitful results in the field of his labor. 

As " a man is known by the company he keeps," so is an insurance com- 
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pany largely measured by the character of its representatives. The special, 
therefore, in his dress, address, conduct and conversation, should represent 
the gentleman, and his general character should be such as becomes his 
position. To a dignified, modest bearing, he should add the grace of an 
affable manner, and should carefully cultivate the elements of personal 
popularity, so far as consistent with true manliness. 

To his local agents he should be a welcome visitor, instructor and friend, 
whose visits are always turned to good account. He should be helpful, and 
assist the local agent in devising ways and means to improve his business, 
and exhibit an interest in his wel&re. 

The silken cord of friendship is the bond upon which the special agent 
must rely to hold his business in the sharp competition of the present time. 
Without this tie, no special can succeed. In his intercourse with his agents 
he should never compromise himself nor his company in such a manner that 
subsequent action relative to the agency might be rendered embarrassing. 
The possibilities of the future must not be lost sight of by the special agent. 
Friendliness, without familiarity, should be the rule of conduct. 

In loyalty to his company, adherence to correct practice, fidelity to asso- 
ciates and manly courtesy to aU, he should be an exemplar. He should meet 
every one with an honest heart and an open hand, while truth, candor and 
uprightness should govern his every word and action. Intelligence, integ^ 
rity, promptness, energy, zeal, and a generous regard for the demands of 
social cultivation and the amenities of his profession, should constitute the 
prominent characteristics of the special agent, whose success and standing 
will be in exact proportion to his possession of these essential qualifications. 

HIS DUTIES, AND THE BEST METHODS OF PERFORMING THEM. 

The first duty of a special agent is to become thoroughly acquainted with 
the features of the company he is to represent — its history, financial status, 
general record, policy, and method of doing business. His second duty is to 
carry out the will or policy of the company implicitly, and to obey all orders 
from his superior officers promptly, unless some unknown condition should 
arise, sufficient, in the estimation of the special, to warrant a suspension for 
further orders. 

A special, of course, is employed upon the strength of his brains, and is 
expected to exercise ordinary common sense upon all occasions, and there- 
fore, in certain cases, may vary from his instructions, but not when full 
knowledge of the situation is possessed by his superior officers at the time 
of giving instructions. Special agents, as a rule, however, are clothed with 
sufficient discretionary authority to act as each situation may suggest, and 
are largely thrown upon their own judgment, and are held accountable for 
what they may do. It is in the exercise of discretion that the value of the 
special is shown. In cases of uncertainty he should obey orders, and resolve 
every doubt in favor of his company. 
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SPECIFIC DUTIES, 

The specific duties of field-service are appointing agents, making changes, 
examining business, making rates (where none are established), diagraming 
risks and towns, and generally supervising the affairs of the agency, giving 
instructions, so far as relates to his company, reporting the same to his supe- 
rior officers, and in most cases adjusting the losses of his company in his 
district. Generally speaking, the special agent is both special and adjuster, 
and his duties embrace the entire round of field-work done by both. 

APPOINTING AGENTS. 

The appointment of agents constitutes one of the first of the active 
duties of the special, and to make a satisfactory selection is frequently a 
diflBcult task, whether a new agency is to be created, or a change, made in an 
old one. To get ** the right man in the right place," is not an easy thing 
to do. 

In appointing an agent, several things are to be considered — ^to-wit, the 
place, its size, construction of buildings, fire record, water supply, fire depart- 
ment, the condition of insurance, and the kind of an agent required to insure 
success. 

The person chosen must possess intelligence, energy and influence suffi- 
cient to command the situation, or he will prove a failure, especially if there 
be other agencies in successful operation with which he must come in com- 
petition. In large places, where to have an agency is an object, it is, ordi- 
narily, an easy thing to find an acceptable representative, but in small towns, 
where there is not business enough to support a good agency, and where 
competition already exists, it is difficult to make a successful appointment. 
Necessarily, the person selected must be engaged in some other business, 
and must consent to engage in insurance only as a secondary matter. 

"Where an agent is to be appointed, the special, if possible, should select 
an underwriter, and a thoroughly qualified business man of good standing, 
acquaintance and influence— one familiar with the moral as well as the phy- 
sical hazard of the place, and also the value of property. But when experi- 
ence can not be had, intelligence and general business qualifications should 
be secured as a sine qua non, or no appointment should be made. It is better 
to have no agent than a nobody for a representative, for an agent's standing 
as a citizen has much, in fact everything, to do with his success or non- 
success. He must be a man among men, or his appointment will be a failure. 

In establishing a new agency in a place where the special is unacquainted, 
he will frequently find it of advantage to call, at the outset, upon a bank, if 
there be one, the postmaster, and some prominent business man, or firm, to 
make inquiry respecting the present agencies, if there are any, and to learn 
their status and business, and also to obtain the names of outside parties who 
would possibly make suitable agents. Having secured this information, he 
may find it desirable to call upon the leading agent, or agents, of the place, 
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to "get posted" upon the situation generally, so fer as may be learned from 
an interview. 

Having surveyed the ground thus far, if he conclude to place his com- 
pany with one of the established agencies — where it will be accepted and 
placed upon a fair footing with other companies — his task will have been 
comparatively an easy one, and he may congratulate himself upon his suc- 
cess. But if at this point he be undecided, he had best see one or two of 
the persons whose names were given as possible insurance material, and 
canvass their merits, after which he will be better prepared to make a suita- 
ble selection. He should never force his company upon any one. An 
unwilling appointment rarely results in securing business, and generally a 
second appointment has to be made. Sometimes a timid appointee will 
develop into a strong, successful agent, but an unwilling one, never. An 
agency means business, and business means work, and an unwilling or indif- 
ferent agent will not work, and therefore will not be a success. But on the 
other hand it frequently happens that a very willing subject turns out an 
ignominious failure. There was a screw loose somewhere in the calculation 
in his case. 

While canvassing the ground for an agent, the special should be careful 
not to offer his company until he has "found his man." He should not 
"hawk" his agency about from office to office, nor from individual to indi- 
vidual, nor invite the embarrassment of 

"Bettie Baxter, 
Who refused the man before he axed her." 

A little tact in sounding the party approached will readily convince the 
special whether or not his agendy would be accepted if offered. The shrewd 
special will never make a proffer to be refused. 

In approaching a party for the acceptance of an agency, the special 
should come promptly to his work, and with frankness and spirit make his 
proposition. A little confidence and zeal sometimes have good effect. 
Neither a man nor a woman relishes to be wooed in a diffident, half-hearted 
way. Nothing like a little dash to insure success. 

GIVING INSTRUCmONS. 

The agency having been accepted, the special should give his instruc- 
tions according to the character of the place and of the individual appointed. 
If he be an experienced agent, but little need be said, more than to indicate 
the general policy of the company as to lines, prohibited risks, and practice, 
that cancellations and embarrassments may be avoided, and that the agent 
may work in harmony with the company. If, however, the appointee be a 
novice in the business, the special will need to spend sufficient time with 
him to explain the nature of the business in general, and to educate him so 
far as he can in the duties of his agency, as to policy-writing, rates, lines. 
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practice, and the use of all blanks, and of the register, and with as much 
detail as possible, with instructions as to the proper entry and disposition of 
spoiled, not taken, and canceled policies or renewals. 

DIAGRAM AND RATES. 

In establishing an agency, if the place be not too large, after the agent 
has been selected, the special should have a diagram drawn to a scale of the 
business portion of the place, making his map in duplicate, numbering the 
buildings thereon consecutively, characterizing their class and height, and 
should date and sign the same. One copy should be retained by the agent, 
and one sent to the company. He should then, if there be no local tariff, 
make a schedule of rates, fixing a definite rate on each risk on his diagram, 
which rates should be numerically indicated to correspond with the numbers 
on the diagram. This tariflf should also be in duplicate — one copy for the 
use of the agent, and one to accompany the diagram to be sent to the com- 
pany. If possible, the local should assist the special in the work of diagram- 
ing and rating, as a means of education in these important duties. 

When reporting business upon the diagram furnished, the risk in ques- 
tion should be referred to by the diagram and rate numbers by the local, 
so that it may be properly located and approved. 

The following form for a schedule of rates may be used, viz. : 

SCHEDULE OP RATES FOR 

Established- 188 , by Special Agent. 

(IN DUPLICATE.) 



No. ofRiak. 



Property. 



Name of Owner. 



Location. 



Class. 



Rate. 



Bldg. Stock. 



Remarks. 



INSURANCE MATERIAL. 

Usually local agents in small places, where insurance is an adjunct of 
some other business, are selected from bankers, lawyers, real estate men, 
justices, merchants, bookkeepers, doctors and clergymen. In fact, all avoca- 
tions are drawn upon for material out of which to make successful local 
agents. 

For many obvious reasons, bankers make desirable agents, and where 
they will accept an agency are generally the first choice of the special. Next 
come the candidates in about the order given. Real estate men make fair 
agents as a rule, justices generally make out to do a little, and occasionally a 
merchant or his bookkeeper will succeed fairly. But the best agents in a 
place, large or small, are those who give the business the most attention, for 
imderwriting rises to the importance and dignity of a profession. It is so 
thoroughly interwoven in the web and woof of general business that it has 
become an essential branch of it, and as an integral part ranks among the 
foremost pursuits in which men are engaged. But the business is yet com- 
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paratively new, and trained men are not readily found to act as agents, hence 
the difficulty in making suitable selections at points where persons do not 
give their whole time and attention to the business. 

As a rule, it is not good policy to increase competition by creating new 
agencies. New material will be needed from time to time, and there are 
proper conditions occasionally for its development; but the multiplication of 
agencies should be discouraged, rather than otherwise, as the tendency is to 
demorahze the business. 

If, in an ordinary town, one or more well organized agencies are in suc- 
cessful operation, and the condition of insurance be healthful, it is generally 
better to become connected with one of these, upon the basis of fair treat- 
ment and an equitable proportion of business, than to establish a new agency 
and strive for a foothold against the competition of the established agencies. 
Under ordinary circumstances, the chances for success are greater in the 
channel of business which flows into an old, than in that which may be 
diverted into a new agency. The old agency is an established success, while 
the new one will be entirely experimental. The new appointee may prove 
a success or may not, in which latter event another appointment will have to 
be made, and possibly a second or a third. In the meantime, the company 
is making no progress, but is acquiring the reputation of being "on wheels"— 
captious, and not likely to remain very long with any one, and has suffered 
somewhat in local reputation. 

Excessive competition as to agencies is one of the chief evils from 
which the business is suffering; and special agents should do all in their 
power to lessen it, so far as possible, by reducing, instead of multiplying, 
agencies, and by concentrating the business in the hands of a few, in place 
of scattering it among the many. 

Let the special not be jealous of results, but be content to allow the 
agent to secure patronage upon his manhood, and his company to gain favor 
upon its merits. 

Some specials think that unless their company be " a drawing card," and 
one that any agent would be only too glad to represent, that they cannot 
afford to go into an established agency full of other good companies for fear 
of being overshadowed, or of having their signs serve merely as wall orna- 
mentations, and their supplies as rests for flies and cobwebs. Weak compa- 
nies, with weak representatives, may possibly have something to fear on this 
score, but a meritorious company, with a strong representative, has nothing 
to apprehend, for he will make his company respected and himself felt. He 
would rather be in good society and in the hands of a good agent, than strug- 
gle and stumble along with some one not equal to the occasion. He prefers 
to be in the current of business, under competent management, to playing 
the part of missionary with inexperience. 
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GHANGINQ AGENTS. 

Changing an agent is one of the most delicate, and oftentimes embar- 
rassing, duties a special agent is called upon to perform. Where is the 
special who would not rather make ten appointments than one removal? 
Perhaps the special and local are friends. A strong social bond may have 
grown up between them — ^they may have broken bread together, and have 
cultivated the influences of home society, and now to sever all those links 
that bind, and drift out of the warm sea of friendship, to form a new alliance, 
is not by any means an agreeable task. It is unpleasant enough when deal- 
ing with comparative or entire strangers, but doubly unpleasant when the 
party to be removed has been visited, courted and encouraged by the same 
one who is now to be executioner. How reluctantly the special enters the 
local's office, with his cleaver in his hand and his head-basket over his 
shoulder, and with what apparent embarrassment he receives the usual 
greeting, wishing all the while that he had not come, that he had missed th^ 
train, or had come yesterday, or did not have to come at all — anything but 
being where he is with the work in hand. But business is business, the 
head drops off, and the special gathers up his inheritance and passes out, 
feeling relieved that the agony is over. Occasionally local decapitation is 
associated with feelings of genuine satisfaction, and the parting of company 
affords a sense of joy, but those instances are rare. 

In transferring an agency, the same rules of action will govern as in 
making new appointments, when the best selection possible is to be made, 
and when the utmost discretion is to be exercised. 

A change of agents should never be the occasion of irritation or ill- 
feeling between the special and the agent removed. The change should be 
effected in the kindest manner possible, and the rights of the company and 
the feelings and privileges of the agent should be mutually respected, and 
dignified courtesy observed by both. When it can be done, the good will, if 
not the friendship, of the ex-agent should be retained, and nothing should 
be omitted by the special to secure this result. 

The special should always state the reason for the change frankly and 
pleasantly, and in most cases, if there be justifiable ground for the change, 
the local will acquiesce in the action taken. 

Resignations are easily treated, and where an agent resigns voluntarily 
under good feeling he will frequently prove of valuable assistance to the 
special in selecting a successor. 

VISITING AGENCIES. 

When an agency is first established, or first visited, the special agent 
should make a detailed report upon the place, giving such information 
respecting it as an insurance point as the facts may warrant. This may be 
called a statistical report, and may be in the following form, viz.: 
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STATISTICAL REPORT OP 

Town of County of Stat^ of. 

Population ? 

Is the town thriving? 

What constitutes its chief support? 

General character of the business buildings? 

Proportion of class B, BC, C, D ? 

Number of frame ranges ? 

Number and kind of manufactories, or other special hazards? 

Prevaling rates on business risks and specials ? 

Local board? 

Names of agents ? 

Names of companies represented ? 

Fire department? 

Number of steam engines ? Number of hand engines? 

Number of hook and ladder companies? Feet of hose? 

Water supply? 

Fire record ? 

Is any moral hazard known to exist ? 

Name of agent? 

Age ? How long a resident ? What experience in insurance ? 

When, and by whom appointed? 

Companies represented in his agency ? 

Eemarks. 
Dated at this day of 188 Special Agent. 

Visiting agents constitutes the great work of the special. It is in this 
part of his labor that his value, if he has any, is demonstrated. It is in this 
part of the field service that he proves himself strong, and grows with increas- 
ing strength, or exhibits his weakness, and sooner or later is retired from 
duty. 

Visiting agents means cultivating the field in all the various ways in 
which business is obtained. The more important the agency, or the longer 
it has been established, the more delicate the mission. The first visit is per- 
haps the most important of any, for the special and local are strangers; and 
as first impressions go a long way in estimating character, the opinions 
formed upon first acquaintance are of the highest importance in fixing the 
status of the special, and in determining his future usefulness at the agency 
visited. 

The special is to introduce himself, and be weighed and stamped by the 
local, who in turn is measured and graded by the special. These mutual 
estimates of value at first interviews invariably take place, and the utmost 
care should be exercised by the special to see that favorable impressions are 
made. The special should always appear at his best, and should give evi- 
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dence of the mettle that is in him; In manner and conversation he should 
be free, yet guarded, and in exhibiting his knowledge of the business he 
should be careful not to seem self-opinionated nor pedantic, nor should he 
assume too much for himself, nor too little for the local. Let him answer 
questions rather than give dissertations, and leave something in the well of 
his information for use upon subsequent occasions, for no one is so flat as he 
who sounds his depth at one sounding, and who never has a new idea to 
present. Let him not overdo the thing by talking of nothing but self and 
his company, as though the whole business of insurance were done and un- 
derstood only by him and it. Li fact, the less said about self and company, 
except in a general way, or when necessary, the better. 

As acquaintance grows between the special and local, restraint will natr 
urally wear away, and " a free and easy" manner of intercourse will arise, 
which may result in a friendship lasting and profitable. The friendship 
between special and local constitutes a large part of the capital which makes 
a man valuable in the field, and a special who is not liked by his locals is 
without influence with them, and his work will not be productive of very 
good results. 

One of the most important things the special has to do is to cultivate his 
locals socially, and through their respect and good will stimulate the business 
of the company. 

BEVIEWING AGENCIES. 

This review involves a critical examination of the company's register 
with reference to the proper entry of business. Every entry should be run 
over to see that no errors have occurred in making them, and the wording of 
policies should be carefully noted, and such changes suggested as may be 
deemed proper, giving the reasons therefor. At the first review, the exam- 
ination should embrace every pending risk, while subsequent ones may each 
begin where the last closed, except where changes have occurred which 
necessitate a second review. 

There are various methods of making and presenting these reviews, but 
we will only consider what we regard as the best method of making and 
reporting them. 

Having carefully gone over the register, the special agent should draw off 
on sheets, or, better still, in a- small book, ruled and headed to correspond 
with the rulings and headings of the record, in which should be introduced 
a classification column, and instead of "Copy of policy," should be columns 
for " Property covered," "Occupancy," " Exposures," " Instructions to Agents," 
and " Remarks." 
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ILLUSTRATION — SPECIMBN REVIEW SHEET. 



Amount. 



Rate. 



Premium. 



Property 
Covered. 






Occupancy, 
1, 2, 3, 4 st'ys. 



Expoflures. 
N.S.E.W. 



Instruc- 
tions. 



Remarks. 



Policies on Hand. 



Renewals on Hand. 



RECEIPTS AND LOSSES. 



188 


Receipts. 


Losses. 


Profit. 


Loss. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 


3 




S 




% 




3 




Total. 


S 




S 




% 




3 





If sheets be used, they should be of " Daily Keport " size, and may be 
ruled and used on both sides, using half the form on one side, and half on 
the other, and having lines for about twenty entries to the sheet. 

If books be used, then the following abbreviated form may be used, to- 
wit: 



No. of 
Pol. and 
Ren'w'l 




Am't. 



^ 
& 



Prop'ty 



Occupancy 
1. 2, 3, 4 
stories. 



Expos' res 
N.S. E.W. 



Instruc- 
tions. 



Remarks. 



ft* . _ 
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Thoroughness is everything in making these reviews, and thoroughness 
can only be secured by a complete and uniform system of making them. 
Without adopting some system, the special will not work evenly. At one 
agency he will make a very full report, and at another a very meager one. 
His work will be irregular, and the information given will be indefinite and 
unsatisfactory. He must have a system, and follow it. 

Having drawn off an abstract of the business he intends reviewing, in 
the manner indicated in one or the other forms given, he will commence the 
work of personal inspection, by closely examining his business as shown 
upon a " Fire Map" of the place, if there be one, and observing the situation 
thereon. This will give him an idea of the character of his business, and 
then by arranging or indicating risks with reference to contiguity, so as to 
examine them with the least work. The examination should then be made 
on foot, so far as practicable, by the special, accompanied by the local, to whom 
the hazard of risks should be explained, and each risk except possibly dwell- 
ings should be thoroughly inspected from basement to attic. Carriage reviews 
or sidewalk surveys are poor apologies for the work to be done. A risk 
should be examined externally and internally, with reference to the con- 
struction of outer and inner walls, openings, coverings, roof, value, cleanliness, 
water supply, fire hazard and general condition and exposures. These essen- 
tial points can only be ascertained from actual inside and outside inspection. 
When doubt arises as to the existence of fire walls or character of roof, 
mounting to the top of buildings will be found profitable exercise. In 
many cases material improvements in risks can be secured by calling the 
attention of the owner or occupant of premises to existing defects, and sug- 
gesting suitable alterations. 

As each risk is reached and examined, the special should make his nota- 
tion regarding it upon the sheet or in the book which he will have with him, 
and not leave this part of the work to memory at another time. He should 
fill his notes on the spot, while the risk is before hira. Manufacturing estab- 
lishments and large compound risks require critical inspection as to their 
every feature as fire hazards. In factories, if steam be used, the furnace, 
smokestack, disposition of fuel and waste, lights used, the action of machin- 
ery, oil used, the general condition of the premises, and the facilities, if there 
be any, for extinguishing fire, are points which should be carefully observed. 
Then the question of moral hazard must not be overlooked, and inquiry must 
be made as to the character of the assured and the condition of his business. 

In making his criticism upon risks to be reported, the following terms of 
gradation may be appropriately used, viz.: good, fair, average, medium, poor, 
bad. This scale will enable the special to arrange risks according to their 
merits, and every risk will come under one of the several gradations given. 

Having completed his inspection of risks, the special should return to 
the agent's office and give such instructions as may be deemed proper. 
These instructions, if any be given, should be entered in writing upon the 
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register under the policy to be affected, and the special should date and sign 
the same. His "review" should contain a duplicate of the instruction 
given. He should then make a note on the register of the number of policies 
and renewals remaining unused, and say "business reviewed this day," 
giving the date and signing the entry. This note will indicate where he left 
off and where to begin the next review. 

The special should close all business matters with the agency while on 
the ground, and never leave anjrthing to be done " to-morrow." Bad risks 
should be canceled, and policies on same should be returned to the agent, 
who should make the proper entry upon his record, and return them in his 
next account as " canceled." Undesirable risks may be allowed to run until 
they expire, but should be marked to " drop at expiration." Excessive in- 
surance should be marked down and inadequate rates marked up. But 
where it is possible policies should be allowed to expire without being dis- 
turbed, as it is frequently a disagreeable matter, and sometimes occasions a 
serious loss of business to the agent to disturb existing contracts. The proper 
time to make changes is at expiration. Sometimes, however, the condition 
of things will not admit of this course. 

In reviewing the business of an agency, the special should take the local 
agent into his confidence and treat him with the utmost consideration. 
Treat him as a man, and he will respond as a man. When necessary, the 
local agent should be instructed in the theory and practice of underwriting, 
from the filling of an application to the treatment of a loss, most especially in 
the selection of risks, the subdivision of insurance and the wording of poli- 
cies. Besides imparting such information as may be required, the special 
should cultivate the local agent and lend such aid in securing patronage for 
his company as will make him a welcome and profitable visitor. 

EXAMINING NON-PENDING RISKS. 

Having concluded the examination of risks, if the special agent have 
time, it is a good plan to inspect such other important risks as may possibly 
be offered his company for insurance. For this purpose separate sheets 
properly ruled will be found convenient, and should be in duplicate. The 
following form will be found appropriate, viz.: 

NON-PENDING KISKS EXAMINED. 
(In duplicate, one copy for agent and one for comixany.) 



No. of Risk. 



Property. 



Glass. 



Condition. 



Amount 
Authorized. 



Rate. 



Remarks. 



It is a good plan also, in connection with these reports, whether of pend- 
ing or non-pending risks, to make diagrams of special hazards for future 
reference : 
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DIAGRAM. 



Diagram of. 



.Agency. 



Agent 



Use Red Ink for Brick or Stone, and Black for frames. Mark distances correctly be- 
tween Buildings, giying all exposures within 100 feet Mark fire walls with a heavy red 
line. Mark scale 50 feet to the inch. 

NORTH. 




SOUTH. 



EXPOSURES WITHIN 100 FEET. 

North, 

South, 

East, _ 

West, 

Remarks, „ 



OCCUPATION OF BUILDING. 

Basement, 

1st Story 

2d " „ 

3d " 

4th " 



Slate what Policy, if any, covers property 
within 100 feet. 



Dated at this day of 188 



When non-pending risks are approved, should the agent desire it, special 
authorization slips, or memoranda, should be made out for use when needed. 



13 
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The following form of authorization memo, may be used, viz. 

AUTHORIZATION MEMORANDA. 
(To be left with the Agent.) 
_ Agency. 



.188 



Property. 



Name of Owner. 



Amount 
Authorized. 



Rate. 



Remarks. 



MEMO. 

I have this day authorized our agent at 

to write 3 at ,-..per cent, upon 

the property of the amount written to be specific on 

and to be concurrent with other insurance, if any, upon the same property. 

To be attached to Daily Report when written. 



.Special Agent. 



Attached to Daily Report No this -day of 188. 

Local Agent. 



REPORTS. 

The business at the agency having been concluded in the manner indi- 
cated, and outside matters, if any, having had attention also, the next thing 
in order is reporting the same to the company, which the special agent should 
do before leaving the agency and while everything is fresh in his mind. If 
necessaiy, an extra day should be spent to close and mail reports before 
taking his leave. Nothing is gained, but a good deal is lost, by being in too 
much of a hurry. Let suflScient time always be taken to finish the work in 
hand before moving on to the next point. Whatever the special undertake, 
let him do in the most thorough manner. By so doing, he will be rendering 
good service to his company, and be improving himself as a special and an 
underwriter. Let him see how much he can do, and how well, and how 
promptly he can do it. 

From the abstract and minutes contained in the review of which we 
have spoken, and which is either in sheet or book form, a separate slip should 
be prepared for each risk in the review, which slip should be sent to the 
company to be attached to the daily report of the risk to which it refers. 
The review and slips should go together as the report on the agency, with a 
letter referring to the work done, and stating such matters of information as 
the situation may seem to suggest. 



/. 
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The following form of review slip may be used, viz.: 



KEVIKW SLIP. 



.Insurance Company. 



, Agency. 



Name of Insured. 



.188 



Policy No. 


Property 
Covered. 


Class. 


Amount. 


Rate. 


Term. 


Expiration. 


Day. Month. Year. 








■ 


. 







To be attached to Policy No. 



Roof?. 



Openings In Right Wall? ^ Iron Shutters? . 

Openings in Left Wall ? Iron Shutters? 

Partition Walls?. Iron Doors? 

Exposures? 

Physical Hazard? Moral Hazard? General Character of Property? 

Remarks? _ 

Note the Exposures, General Character of Risk, Instructions to Agent, approved or 
otherwise. 

POCKET COMPENDIUM. 

The special agent should be furnished by his company monthly state- 
ments of the premiums and losses at each agency in his territory, which 
returns should be entered in a pocket memorandum, or compendium, for 
ready reference at any time. 

This memorandum should also give the dates of risks or renewals, and 
general remarks upon the agency. 

From this pocket record the special agent can see at a glance the busi- 
ness of each agency, and where his work is most needed in his field of labor. 



^ . / 
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The following form of memorandum may be used, viz. 

RECEIPTS AND LOSSES. 



Agency. 



Agent. 



Appointed. 



188 



By Special Agent 



RECEIPTS. 



188 



Months. 


188 


188 


1 188 


188 


188 


Jan. 


9 




$ 




$ 




# 




3 




Feb. 






















Mar. 






















Apr. 






















May 






















June 






















July 






















Aug. 






















Sept. 




















Oct. 












1 








Nov. 












' 








x/ec. 












1 








Total, 


$ 


3 


3 


3 


1 
3 


LOSSES. 


Years. 


9 




3 


• 


3 




3 




3 


1 
1 


SUMMARY. 


Receipts. 


3 


3 


3 


$ 


3 


Losses. 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 



REVIEWS. 



Remarks, 



y* 
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00RSE8F0NDENGB. 

In cultivating agencies, it is an excellent plan for the 8x>ecial to keep up 
a friendly correspondence with his locals. As often as opce every three 
months he should write each one in his field such a letter as will be cal- 
culated to do good, and to keep the agent nerved up to his work. A well- 
written, timely letter is nearly as good as a visit, and costs a great deal leas. 

TRAVELING. 

Before starting out upon a trip, the special should consult his map, and 
lay out his route with reference to the importance of places to be visited and 
economy in time and expense. Eegular routes are better than irregular ones, 
and should be made in preference. 

Having laid out his line of travel, he should take such memoranda with 
him relating to each agency as may be needed during his trip. He should 
have a special envelope, or case, in which to carry all memoranda of unfin- 
ished business, letters, etc. This envelope should be examined frequently 
to see that nothing be overlooked. 

Next, a suitable amount of supplies should be selected for use for all 
kinds of work. The special should never be caught out of supplies. 

While on the road he should drop a time card from each point visited, 
giving his progress and prospective route, and advising where letters or tele- 
grams may be sent to reach him. This is important, as his company should 
know where he is constantly, so that he can be called at any time if needed 
for other duty. 

No trip should last beyond two weeks. This is long enough for good 
service. Every second Friday night, if practicable, the special should run 
in, either to his company's office or his home, and each following Saturday 
and Monday should be devoted to rest, private business and correspondence, 
starting out again on Monday night or Tuesday morning. This will give the 
special some time at home, and better prepare him for effective field work. 

At the close of the month the special should render an itemized per 
diem account of his actual expenses, with salary and receipts also, and sub- 
mit the same for approval. 

In his intercourse with other specials on the road, or with the patrons of 
his company, the special agent should endeavor to make a good impression, 
both as to himself and the company he represents. He should always act 
upon his best judgment, and in all respects conduct himself so as to win the 
confidence and respect of everyone, while his example should tend to the 
elevation of his profession. Jealous controversies or invidious comparisons 
should not be indulged in, but on the contrary should be carefully avoided. 
Reference to other companies should only be made when necessary, and 
should always be in a spirit of fairness and honesty. A special can easily 
injure his reputation and do harm to himself and company by being over 
zealous, and by speaking iU of others, and by disregarding the courtesy due 
to others in competitive business. 
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Under all circumstances honor and truthfulness should be strictly main- 
tained, and the merits of competitors be freely admitted. Neither prejudice 
nor a desire to secure a possible advantage should influence the judgment of 
the special, nor govern his action in business. He should not seek to build 
himself or his company up by pulling rivals down, but let each stand or fall 
upon individual merit. On the contrary, a kind word for all, especially the 
inexperienced, should be his rule of action. Let him cheerfully impart to 
his brethren in the field such information as may be of use to them, and let 
him generously give of his store of knowledge to all who ask, and be to all 
his associates a friend and brother. 

The special agent should scrupulously avoid " talking shop " " in season 
and out of season," and except in his agent's office, or in the privacy of his 
own room, he should not speak of his business, nor then in the presence of 
strangers, unless they be interested parties. 

On the street, in his hotel, or in the cars, he should remember that 
" silence is golden." 

The pungent couplet, 

"Fools' names are, like their fiices, 
Always seen in public places," 

might well be paraphrased to read "and voices heard;" for nothing betrays 
the want of a nice sense of pi'opriety, or even ordinary business policy, in 
the special, more than the habit of talking about his company, himself, and 
the smart things he has done, within the hearing of those who will be quick 
to pick up the points dropped and hold them in account against the profes- 
sion generally. As a rule, the loud-mouthed special is avoided by his more 
sensible and discreet brethren, who do not wish to be made uncomfortable 
by his lack of common prudence. Again, our command, except as to proper 
parties, upon proper occasions is, silence. 

In the intercourse of specials it is natural and profitable to compare notes 
and ideas, but there are proper times and places for so doing, where no 
restraint will be felt nor ears offended. That mind is indeed narrow and ill- 
stored which is unable to entertain an idea outside of insurance. 

THE AD.)USTMENT OF LOSSES. 

Neither time nor space will permit us to give this subject the full consid- 
eration it merits. The most we can do is to state a few general rules by 
which the special or adjuster should be governed. 

First, all honest losses should be settled upon the basis of justice. The 
rights of both the company and assured should be scrupulously observed, and 
the rule of equity should obtain, regardless of how the amount involved will 
be affected thereby. The reputation of the company, and the integrity of 
the adjuster, should be conscientiously maintained under all circumstances, 
be the loss total or partial. 

A salvage made at the expense of justice is a theft, and must be so 
regarded by every honest man. The only duty of an adjuster is to ascertain 
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the actual loss sustained by the assured, and award the amount of the loss, if 
within the insurance, regardless of the question of salvage, which should 
always be aUowed to take care of itself, and be a sequence, not an object, of 
the adjustment. The assured pays for indemnity to the extent of the 
amount insured, which indemnity he should invariably get. This is due 
under the contract, and is in accord with the spirit and object of insurance. 

In adjusting losses upon buildings, the better plan is for the assured, or 
his representative, and the adjuster, to agree upon plans and specifications 
and on an estimate, when the figures reached, as to the cost of repairs or of 
reconstruction, wiU be satisfiactory, being made by both parties in interest. 
From this cost a suitable deduction should be made to ascertain the actual 
value at the time of the loss. This estimate should be in detail, and item- 
ized in all particulars, and should be furnished the company as a part of the 
required proof of loss. But if the assured and the adjuster cannot agree 
upon this method of settlement, then the proper way is to submit the amount 
of loss to arbitration in the regular way, when the award, in the absence of 
fraud, will be binding upon both parties and must be accepted as final. 

In case of loss upon machinery or other personal property which can be 
scheduled, the adjuster should require an inventory of such as was covered 
by the insurance, with the cost of the same. From the cost of that totally 
destroyed, a proper deduction should be made for depreciation to arrive at 
the actual value at the time of the loss. The damage, if any, on that saved, 
if the assured and adjuster cannot agree upon the amount, should be esti- 
mated by experts selected as arbitrators. Manufacturers* loss on stock should 
be estimated at the cost of production to the condition at the time of the 
loss, not exceeding, however, the cost of replacing the same. 

A loss upon merchandise should be arrived at, whenever possible, from 
the books of the assured; and to ascertain the amount, stock, purchasers, 
sales and profits and depreciation must be taken into consideration. When 
the books are imperfectly kept or are destroyed, then sworn statements from 
the assured and others may be taken as to former inventories, late purchases, 
average sales and profits, and a diagram of the interior of the premises 
occupied, with a location of goods and their probable value, and other evi- 
dence obtainable bearing upon the loss, such as duplicate bills or invoices, 
should also be secured. Then from the data obtained, a statement of 
approximate loss can be made, suflficient, perhaps, to enable the assured and 
the adjuster to agree as to the amount. 

Damage to merchandise should be settled in the usual way — by mutual 
agreement if possible, but if not, then by arbitration. 

Household effects should be treated about in the same manner as mer- 
chandise. Bills of purchase or duplicates should be furnished, and if neces- 
sary the premises diagrammed and the property located, all of which will be 
subject to a pretty heavy depreciation on account of wear and tear. 
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The modes of adjusting lumber, grain, stock, and other losses, will readily 
suggest themselves to the special from what has already been said. No spe- 
cific rules can be laid down. Each loss must be adjusted upon its own merits. 

Inasmuch, however, as indemnity is the gist of the contract of insurance, 
that basis of settlement to the assured is just which will make good his loss 
measured by the cost of the property damaged or destroyed. 

These varied forms of special work, from the planting and reviewing of 

agencies to the adjustment of losses, constitute the active duties of the special 

agent. In their performance he should recognize under all circumstances 

the obligations due society, and the claims of business probity, and should 

maintain the dignity of his profession with proper consideration for the 

amenities of business intercourse, and for his character and influence as a 

citizen and a man. 

NOVICE. 
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ESSAY BY "ROB ROY" (W. F. FOX). 

The subject proposed for competitive papers by Mr. A. D. ^righam, of 
the WeeUy Uadermnier, viz.: ** Tlie Law Relative to Other Insurance/' as 
President Dresser says, in his notice alluding to it, "is a subject of practical 
concern to all underwriters, whether managers or field-men, and a lucid 
statement of the law, as established by the courts, will be of great value to 
the profession generally." 

The gist of the subject is as to the liability of insurers, where there is 
other insurance upon the same property in whole or in part. 

As a practical question, arising continually in the adjustment of losses, it 
is, perhaps, of as much interest and importance to underwriters as any con- 
nected with the business of insurance, and should be as thoroughly under- 
stood. 

ORIGIN OP THE CONDITION. 

Before going into this subject as the proposition invites, it may not be 
amiss to consider briefly the origin of the ordinary condition relating to other 
insurance, and its effect upon the contract containing it, and as well upon the 
other insurance obtained. 

Originally policies of insurance did not contain any provision relating to 
other insurance, nor did the statutes of countries where insurance was prac- 
ticed. The conditions subsequently introduced and the statutes subsequently 
enacted on this subject were the outgrowth of experience in the business of 
underwriting. 

As valued policies were the earliest forms in use, and as at first no 
statutes expressly prohibited them, the issuance of these policies led to the 
introduction of wager, or gaming policies, as they were sometimes called, and 
that which was designed as an indemnifying contract only, was frequently 
converted into a gambling contract, as insurance beyond the value of the 
property covered, or the interest of assured, or sometimes without any in- 
terest at all, would be issued to parties with intent on their part to profit by 
the gambling or speculative opportunity afforded, to get something for noth- 
ing upon the destruction of the property covered. 

As this practice was a perversion of the original intent and design of 
insurance, and was contrary to public policy, certain statutes were enacted 
in Europe and in this country declaring wager policies illegal, and various 
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companies introduced clauses in their contracts relative to interest in prop- 
erty, and other insurance; the object being to prevent the issuance of wager 
policies, and to govern contribution in case of loss on property which might 
be covered by two or more insurances. 

At first these statutes and contract conditions were not uniform, and in 
practice, where other insurance was had, led to serious emban^assments upon 
the question of contribution to loss. 

Lord Mansfield, in delivering the opinion of the court in a case before 
him (Godin et al. vs. The London Assurance Company, 1 Burr, 498), involv- 
ing this question of contribution to loss, said : " In the course of what has 
been said upon double insurance, no notice hafi been taken of the laws of 
foreign states respecting this point; the reason of this silence is the great 
contrariety to be found in their laws upon the subject, it being almost impossi- 
ble to mention two countries whose regulations as to this matter are similar. 
In one the contract is absolutely void, and a forfeiture ensues; in others, if 
the first policy amount to the value of the effects laden, the other insurers 
shall withdraw their insurance, retaining one-half percent.; and in some 
other countries the double insurance is merely void, without any ferfeiture 
being incurred. When there is such a diversity in the ordinances upon the 
subject, it seemed needless to enter into them, especially as the law of En- 
gland^ with respect to double insurance, is clear, and so well founded in rea- 
son and natural justice as to require no illustration or confirmation from the 

laws of any other country." 
Park on Insurance, p. 288. 

The same authority, page 281, in alluding to the English law as to double 
insurance, says : " When a man has made a double insurance, he may recover 
his loss against which of the underwriters he pleases, but he can recover no 
more than the amount of his loss. This depends upon the nature of insur- 
ance, and the great principles of justice and good faith. An insurance is 
merely a contract of indemnity in case of loss; it follows, as a necessary con- 
sequence, that a man shall not receive more than he has lost, or receive sat- 
isfaction greater than the injury he has sustained. This rule was wisely 
established in order to prevent fraud, lest the desire for gain should occasion 
unfair and willful losses. It being thus settled that the insured shall recover 
but one satisfaction, and that in case of a double insurance he may ^is, upon 
which of the underwriters he will for the payment of his loss, it is a princi- 
ple of natural justice that the several insurers should all of them contribute 
in their several proportions to satisfy that loss against which they have all 
insured. These principles have been fully determined to be law in several 
cases, which are now to be mentioned." 

In the year 1763 it was ruled by Lord Mansfield, Chief Justice, and 
agreed to be the course of practice, that upon a double insurance, though the 
insured is not entitled to two satisfactions, yet upon the first action he may 
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recover the whole sum insured, and may leave the defendant therein to 
recover a ratable satisfaction from the other insurers " — citing authorities. 

DOUBLB INSUKANCE THE SAMB AS OTHER INSURANCE. 

Double insurance is the same as other insurance, and as such was at first 

designated in practice and by law-writers. 

Millar on Ins.. p. 271— Weskett, 187— Park, 280— Hughes, 45— Marshall, 146—1, Phillips, 
187— Angell, 142— May, 11— Wood, 620. 

Mr. Phillips, in his treatise upon the Law of Insurance, vol. 1, p. 188, on 
this subject says: "In England the diflferent underwriters in over-insurance, 
whether at the same or successive dates, are liable pro-rata for loss, and if 
the assured compels full indemnity from some of the underwriters they may 
come upon the others for pro rata reimburse njent." Citing an array of 
authorities, and adds, "and in the United States the rule is the same when 
the policy contains no clause to control it " — citing numerous authorities. 

According to Gristuold's Text-Book^ o^e of the first, if not the very first, of 
the English policies incorporating a clause relating to other insurance, is the 
form given — p. 146 — of the Royal Exchange, of London, of 1787, which is as 
follows : " In case the said assured shall have already made, or shall here- 
after make, any other assurance upon the goods aforesaid, unless the same 
shall be allowed of and so specified upon the back of the policy; * * * 
these presents shall cease, determine, and be utterly void and of no effect, or 
otherwise shall remain in full force and virtue." This company was incorpo- 
rated and commenced business as early as 1720, and the clause quoted prob- 
ably was adopted at an earlier date than 1787; but as to this there appears 
to be no record. The French, German and other continental policies about 
the same time adopted similar clauses in their policies; but the exact dates, 
or the exact language used, cannot readily be given. 

In 1794 the Insurance Company of North America, of Philadelphia, 
adopted the following clause in its policy, to wit: " this policy shall not take 
effect or be binding to the said corporation in case the said assured shall 
have already mad^ or shall hereafter make any other assurance upon the 
goods aforesaid, unless the same shall be allowed of and specified on the 
back of this policy," which is almost verbatim with the clause quoted of the 
Royal Exchange Insurance Company of London. With the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America, and in the form of policy quoted of 1794, we find 
the introduction of the " other insurance " clause in this country. A similar 
clause was adopted by several other American companies about the same 
date, and still later by the most, if not the entire, number of stock or pro- 
prietary companies. 

Some mutual companies made similar provision as to other insurance 
very frequently in their charters or by-laws, and others in the conditions of 
their policies. 

At this time a clause as to other insurance is incorporated in the policies 
of all the companies of the country, whether home or foreign, and the law 
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and the practice of underwriting have grown up under it. Still the lan- 
guage of the clause is not uniform, and hence the decisions of the courts 
and the practice of companies with reference to it are not uniform. Never- 
theless, there is uniformity of principle running through the whole. Vary- 
. ing conditions as to the powers of agents, waiver, and other points, tend to 
render the law inharmonious, and in some instances seemingly contradic- 
tory. But, as a rule, it is the varying conditions in policies which control 
the varying judicial decisions upon the question of other insurance. 

To wade through the thousand and one different conditions and circum- 
stances which have given rise to different decisions would he a hopeless and 
an almost endless task. 

. NATIONAL BOABD POEM. 

As nearly all of the companies of the country have adopted what is 
known as the " National Board Form " of policy, we will consider the ques- 
tion of other insurance merely from the standpoint of the clause in general 
use, which is: " Or if the assured shall have, or shall hereafter make, any 
other insurance on the property hereby insured, or any part thereof, without 
the consent of the company written thereon; * * * then, and in every 
such case, this policy shall be void." 

The language of this clause is clear and positive, and one would think 
that imder it the decisions of the courts as to other insurance would be 
uniform and the law well settled. The authorities, however, are somewhat 
conflicting, but chiefly upon the question of waiver, which in the opinion of 
many of the courts operates as an avoidance of the clause quoted. 

The courts uniformly uphold the condition as a strictly valid and bind- 
ing one in the insurance contract, to be literally complied with by the assured, 
except so far as affected by some knowledge or act of the agent or officer of 
the company, which may amount to a waiver of its requirements. 

In some mutual companies charter provisions operate to prevent waiver 
by either an agent or an officer; but in the absence of charter restrictions 
the tendency of modem decisions is to uphold waiver as avoiding the con- 
dition. Some of the earliest decisions involving the validity of the clause 
strenuously sustained it, and held that it must be strictly observed and could 
not be waived; but late decisions affirm pretty strongly that the condition is 
waivable, and that strict compliance is not always necessary. 

So far as ability, time and space will permit, we will state the law as it is 
declared by adjudications under the various circumstances arising in prac- 
tice, so far as brought to the attention of the courts. 

THE CONDITION A VALID ONE. 

The condition as to other insurance is a valid one in the contract of in- 
surance. 

" It has been held that a condition, made a part of the contract, that 
notices of all previous insurance upon the property shall be given to the in- 
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surers and endorsed upon the policy, or otherwise acknowledged in writing, 

at or before the time of making the^ insurance, otherwise the policy shall be 

void, and a similar condition in reference to subsequent insurance, together 

with a stipulation in the body of the policy that the insurance shall be void 

in case the insured shall have any other insurance on, the property during - 

the continuance of the policy, not notified to the insurers and mentioned in 

or endorsed upon the policy, constitutes a valid agreement.'^ 
Gilbert vs. Phoenix Ins. Co., 36, Barb., N. Y. 372-1872. 

As affirming this doctrine may be quoted, in'addition, the entire line of 
decisions, which declare compliance with the condition obligatory upon the 
assured; for if not valid, it would not be binding. 

THE CONDITION AS TO OTHER INSUBANCE IS BINDING. 

A clause in policy providing that if there be any other insurance, whether 
prior or subsequent, on the property covered, or any part thereof, and that 
notice of such other insurance must be given, and consent of insurer obtained 
by endorsement in writing, or such policy will be void, is binding upon the 
assured, and compliance is necessary to validity. 

Wood on Insurance, pp. 594 and 596, says: " When other insurance is 
procured without notice or assent thereto, express or implied, the prior pol- 
icy is held to be void, unless the insurer in some manner waives the breach, 
so that it is perhaps not quite proper to say that the policy is void, but rather 
that it is voidable at the election of the assured, and may be put on foot 
again as an operative instrument by any act from which a waiver can fairly 
be implied, and, if no waiver exist, no recovery can be had. But, as has been 
previously stated, such other insurance must be upon the same property and 
to the same person, or his assignee; and policies issued to other persons hav- 
ing an insurable interest in the property are not a violation of the con- 
dition." 

We cite the following cases, among many, as sustaining this doctrine 
without considering the question of waiver : 

Harris vs. Ohio Ins. Co., 5 Ohio, 467—1832. Harris vs. Ohio Ins. Co.— Wright, Ohio, 654 
—1834. Stacey vs. Franklin Ins. Co., 2 Watts & Serg, Pa., 506—1841. Carpenter vs. Prov., 
Wash. Ins. Co., 16, Pet. U. S. 495—1842. Wilton vs. Louisiana, S. M. & F. Ins. Co., 2 Rob. 
La., 563—1842. Battaille vs. Merchants Ins. Co., of N. O. 3 Rob. La., 384—1843. Levitt vs. 
West, M. & F. Ins. Co., 7 Rob. La., 351—1844. Barrett vs. Union Mut, F. Ins. Co., 7Cush, 
Mass., 175—1851. Schenck vs! Mercer Co. Mut. Ins. Co., 4 Zaber, N. J., 447—1854. Furbush 
vs. Western Mass. Ins. Co., 4 Gray, Mass., 337—1855. Ins. Co. vs. Stockbower, 26 Penn. St. 
199—1856. Kimball vs. Harvard F. Ins. Co., 8 Gray, Mass., 33—1857. Miller vs. Hamilton F. 
Ins. Co., 17 N. Y., 402—1860. Gilbert vs. Phoenix Ins. Co., 36 Barb, N. Y., 372—1862. Beitz 
vs. Mound City M. F. & L. Ins. Co., 38 Mo. 85—1866. Manhattan Ins. Co. vs. Stein & Zang, 5 
Bush. 652—1869. Jewitt vs. Home Ins. Co., 29 Iowa, 562—1870. Duclos & Co. vs. City Mut 
Ins. Co., 23 La., 332—1871. Kennedy vs. Home Ins. Co. et. al. Sup. Ct. Tenn.— 1873. Alle- 
mania F. Ins. Co. vs. Caroline E. Hurd, S. Ct. Mich.— 1877. The Continental Ins. Co. vs. 
Heilman & Cox, S. Ct. lU.— 1879. Suggs vs. L. & L. & G. Ins. Co. C. A. Ky.— 1880. 

From this array of citations it will be noticed that the decisions from 
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1832, the earliest date given, fc^tt* pMflent year, covering a period of nearly 
fifty years, have been many and uniform m amtiimBiDti ^^^ clause as to other 
insurance under the ordinary form of policy. In some oTtban cases the 
subject of waiver has been touched, but this point will be considered furAat 
along. 

WHAT CX>N8TITUTES OTHER INSUBANCE. 

The term " other insurance " is the same as, and is interchangeable with, 
additional or double insurance, on the same property, in whole or in part, 
and in favor of the same person or interest and obtained by or with his 
consent. 

It having become the well settled law of both Europe and this country 
that double or other insurance must be regarded as contributive co-insurance 
in case of loss, regardless of the dates of issuance, the insurance companies 
of both countries inserted certain conditions in their policies, both fire and 
marine, defining their liability in case of other insurance being taken by the 
assured on the same property, and providing also for contribution in case of 
loss. 

To constitute double insurance, it is necessary only that one or more of 
the subjects covered be common to one or more policies. The entire insur- 
ance need not cover the entire property. 

Mr. Wood, in his work on Insurance, page 620, says: " Double insurance 
exists when the insurer has two or more policies upon the same risk and 
covering the same interest. They need not necessarily be issued to the same 
party, but they must cover the same interest and inure to the advantage of 
the same party. * * * Where different policies are issued upon 
the same property, covering diff*erent interests, there is no double insurance, 
as any person having an insurable interest in property may protect it by 
insurance. * * * In case of double insurance, the assured may 
sue upon all the policies, and is entitled to judgment uix>n all, but he is 
entitled to but one satisfaction; then, if during the pending of suits on sev- 
eral policies covering the same risk and interest the loss is paid in full by 
one company, the actions against the others must fail, and the insurer paying 
the loss has a remedy against the other insurers for a proportionate share of 
the loss." 

" In every case of double insurance, the risk must be on the same prop- 
erty. The liability also must be precisely the same. The insured may take 
policies upon different parts of the same building, or of the merchandise 
within the building, or upon interests in both." Boot & Coe vs. Cin. Ins. CJo., 
1 Disney, 138. 

In the case of Harris vs. Ohio Ins. Co., it was held that where one pol- 
icy was on goods and the other on store building and goods, that as to the 
goods there was double insurance. And in the case of Sloat vs. the Royal 
Ins. Co., one policy was on the building and another on building, jnachinery, 
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shafting, beltuig; tools, lathes, planes, stock, finished and unfinished, it was 

luikk derable insurance as to the building only. 

In the case of Cromie vs. the K. & L. Ins. Co., there were several 

insurers on an old part, and on the old and new parts of a building, and it 

was held by the court that as to the old part there was double insurance, as 

between the first and subsequent insurers. The former covering a part and 

the latter the whole of the entire property. This doctrine is supported by 

the following authorities. 

Millar on Ins., 271. Weskett, 187. Hughes, 45. Park, 280. Marshall, 146. 1 PhllUps, 
189. Angell, 142. May, 438. Wood, 593-597. Harris vs. Ohio Ins. Co., 5 Ohio, 467. Cromie 
vs K. & L. Ins. Co., 15 B. Mon. Root vs. Cincinnati Ins. Co. 1 Bisn, Ohio, 138. Sloat vs. 
Royal Ins. Co., 49 Penn., St. 14. Wells vs. Philadelphia Ins. Co., 9 S. & R. 103. Hough vs. 
PeopJes F. Ins. Co., 36 M«i., 398. Phoenix Ins. Co. vs. M. 8. & U. I. R. R., S. C. C. O. (1875). 
Am. Ins, Co. vs. Gallatin & KeutUe, Wis. S. C. (1880). 

THE MINGLING OP PROPERTY INSURED. 

Where personal property covered by insurance is mingled with other 
property also covered by insurance, and the insurance be transferred, as 
where two stocks of merchandise are merged in one ownership and locality, 
there is, as to each, other insurance. 

In Washington Ins. Co. vs. Hayes, 17 Ohio St., 432, where one owner 
held stocks of goods at two places, each covered by insurance, with the usual 
clause as to other insurance, and the two stocks were subsequently mingled 
and the transfer consented to by one company, it was held that such insur- 
ance so transferred constituted other insurance upon the stock covered by 
the other policy, which was rendered void by such transfer. And again, in 
Walton vs. Louisiana State M. & F. Ins. Co. 2 Rob. La. 263, where the insured 
purchased a second stock of goods and mingled them with his own, each 
being covered by insurance, the policy on the stock purchased being duly 
assigned and transferred as to locality, it was held that such insurance consti- 
tuted double insurance on the joint stock, and that the original policy was 
void. 

Wood on Ins., page 616, says: " It is proper to say that, where a policy 
of insurance exists upon a dealer's stock, the risk is not permanent, but fluct- 
uating. It does not apply to the same property, but to property within the 
class insured, although purchased subsequent to the taking of the policy. 
The contract impliedly contemplates a changing risk. There is an implied 
understanding that the insured may sell and buy goods of that class, and the 
policy shall attach to goods similar in kind, which are in the place indicated 
by the policy at the time of loss; and in this view it would seem that the 
doctrine of the Louisiana case is clearly correct. The goods are assimilated, 
and each policy covers the whole stock; therefore there is other insurance 
within the meaning and intent of the insurer. In an Ohio case, a doctrine 
in consonance with that adopted in the Louisiana case was held." 
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SAME PROPERTY, DIFFERENT PERSONS OR INTEREffTB. 

Insurance on the same property, in whole or in part, to different persons, 
or to protect different interests, is not doable or other insurance as to the 
property covered. 

A mortgagor and mortgagee, or debtor and creditor, or joint owners hav- 
ing separate interests, may each effect insurance on the same property for 
his own benefit, without creating double insurance. 

" Neither identity of name nor identity of property is decisive upon the 
question; in order to amount to other insurance, the interests covered by the 
policies must be identical. If the interest is not identical, there is not other 
insurance." "Wood on Ins., 597. 

" But if the different insurances inure to the benefit of the same person 
or interest, they constitute other insurance within the meaning of the term, 
and will avoid the insurance. In Holbrook vs. Am. Ins. Co., 1 Curtis, C. C. 
193, it was held that if the mortgagee was authorized by the mortgagor to 
make subsequent insurance, it matters not in whose name it was made, it is 
other insurance if intended to be for the benefit of the first insured ; and if 
the mortgagees cover their own special interests as mortgagees, and the 
mortgagors agree to pay the premium, and it is effected by the authority of 
the mortgagors, for their benefit and at their expense, it avoids a policy made 
to the mortgagors. And in Carpenter vs. Prov.-Wasli. Ins. Co., 16 Peters, 
496, it was held that where a policy to mortgagors was assigned to the mort- 
gagee, a policy to the latterj though voidable for breach of conditions, avoids 
another policy to the mortgagor, which prohibited other insurance." San- 
sum's Digest, p. 851. 

Wood on Ins. 697. JEtna Ins. Co. vs. Taylor, 16 Wend. 385 S. C. 12, Wood 507. Rowley 
vs. Empire F. Ins. Co., 4 Abb. Dis. 131. S. C. 36 N. Y., 550—12 N. Y. 3 Keyes, 557. Mut. 
Safety Ins. Co. ts. Hone, 2 N. Y. 235. Acer vs. Merchants Ins. Co., 57 Barb. 68. Godin vs. 
London Ass. Co. I Burr 489. Pitney ys. Glenns Falls Ins. Co. 61 Barb. 335. Nichols vs. Fay- 
ette Mut. F. Ins. Co. 1 Allen, 63. Fox vs. Phoenix F. Ins. Co., Me. 383. Marigny vs. Home 
Mut. Ins. Co. 18 La. An. 338. Williams vs. Crescent Mut. Ins. Co. 15 La. An. 651. Bates vs. 
Commercial Ins. Co. 1 Cin. Sup. Ct. 523. Franklin F. & M. Ins. Co. vs. Drake, 2 B. Mass. 47. 
Norwich F. Ins. Co. vs. Boomer, 52 HI. 442. McDowell vs. Beacon F. Ins. Co. 7 U. C. C. P. 
311. Woodbury et al. Bank vs. Charter Oak Ins. Co. 31 Conn. 517. Holbrook vs. Am. Ins. 
Co. 1 Curtis, C. C. (U. S.) 193. Massey vs. Atlas Ins. Co. 14 N. Y. 79. Carpenter vs. Prov-Wash. 
Ins. Co. 16 Peters (U. 8.) 495. Home Ins. Co. vs. Baltimore Warehouse Co. 93 (U. 8.) 424. 

ADDITIONAL INSURANCE MUST BE VALID. 

To constitute additional insurance, it must be valid and pending at the 
time of other existing insurance. A policy invalid from its inception, or 
which has become void by its terms, or which is voidable at the option of 
the company, is not other insurance within the meaning of the term. There 
must be a valid enforceable contract. 

On this subject, May, page 438, says: " It is additional and valid insurance 
prior or subsequent, upon the same subject, risk and interest, effected by the 
same insured, or for his benefit, and with his knowledge or consent. Owners 
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of different risks on the same property may respectively insure. their interest 
without risk of violating a provision aigainst other insurance. The additional 
insurance must be valid. Subsequent insurance, void by its own terms, 
because it is additional and without notice of prior insurance, is no insurance 
within the meaning of the usual condition against other insurance. * * 
A distinction has, however, been taken between a policy apparently securing 
over insurance which was void at the time of the loss, in which case recovery 
may be had, and a like policy which is voidable only by reason of some breach 
of condition which works a forfeiture, but which forfeiture has been waived, 
in which case the over insurance is at the time of the loss an existing fact, 
and a recovery cannot be had." 

And Wood, page 586, states the law on this subject to be as follows: "A 
condition that, if other insurance shall be obtained without the consent of 
the company, the policy shall be void, only relates to other valid insurance, 
and the policy is not avoided by the procurement of other policies that, for 
any cause, are invalid. But the entire invalidity of such other insurance 
must be established. The other policy or policies must, at the time of the loss, 
have been inoperative, so that no auction covM be maintained to enforce them. It is 
not necessary that they should have been absolutely void; it is sufficient if 
they were voidable. 

" It is held that the fact that the policy is invalid of itself prevents the for- 
feiture, and that the fact that the insurer under such invalid policy sees fit, 
after the loss, to waive the invalidity and pay the loss under it, does not affect 
the question." 

Obermeyer vs. Globe Mut. Ins. Co., 43 Mo. 673. JEtna Ins. Co. ys Tyler, 12 Wend. N. 
Y. 607; 8. c. aflarmed, 16 Wend. 387. Sloat vs. Royal Ins. Co. 49 Penn. St. 14. Forbush vs. 
West Mass. Ins. Co., 4 Gray, Mass. 337. Nichols vs. Fayette Mut. Ins. Co. 1 Allen, Mass, 63 
Harris vs. Ohio Ins. Co. 5 Ohio, 467. Franklin Ins. Co. vs. Drake, 2 B. Mon. Ky. 47. Park 
vs. Phcenix Ins. Co. 19 Upper Canada, Q. B. 110. Root vs. Cincinnati Ins. Co. 1 Disney, Ohio, 
138. But seepo«< ^ 366. Stacey vs. Franklin Ins. Co. 2 W. & S. Penn. 506. Jackson vs. Mass. 
Mut. Fire Ins. Co. 23 Pick, Mass. 418. Gale vs. Belknap County Ins. Co. 41 N. H. 170. Schenck 
vs. Mercer County Mut. Ins. Co. 4 Zabr. N. J. 447. Philbrook vs. New England Mut. Ins. Co. 
37 Me. 137. Hardy vs. Union Mut. Fire Ins. Co. 4 Allen, Mass. 217. Rising Sun Ins. Co. vs. 
Slaughter, 20 Ind. 520. Jackson vs. Farmers* Mut. Ins. Co. 5 Gray, Mass. 52. Clark vs. New 
England Mut. Ins. Co. 6 Cush. Mass. 342. Bigler vs. New York Central Ins. Co. 22 N. Y. 402. 
Campbell vs. -^tna Ins. Co. Sup. Ct. Nova Scotia, 1860, cited in Clark's Digest of Fire Ins. 
Cases. Ramsay etc. vs. Mut. Fire Ins. Co., 11 Upper Canada, 516. Lackey vs. Georgia Home 
Ins. Co. 42 Ga. 457. Mitchell vs. Lycoming Mut. Ins. Co., 51 Penn. 402. Carpenter vs. Prov. 
Ins. Co., 16 Pet U. S. 495. Jacobs vs. Equitable Ins. Co., 19 Upper Canada, 250, 257. 35 N. 
H. 238. Firemen's Ins. Co. vs. P. C. Holt, 8. C. 0. 1880. 

"This question was raised in a recent case in the Supreme Court of Massachusetts. 
The court held that the question was, simply, whether any other valid insurance had been effected 
upon the property, and that if the policy in the Merrimack Company locw in fact invalid, no 
other insurance within the meaning of the term employed in the policy had been effected; 
and that the mere circumstance that the company had seen tit to waive the forfeiture, did 
not affect the question of the defendant's liability, and could not alter the rights of the par- 
ties under the policy. The test is whether a policy exists in defiance oj the condition, which is a 
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vcUid outstanding leffol obligation, ami wTdeh can be enforced in a court qf taw. If so, the condi- 
tion is broken. If not, it Ib not broken, and tf .the insurer, under such invalid policy, sees 
fit to pay to the holder thereof the amount secured by it, it stands in the light of a gratuit>% 
rather than a payment, and does not estop the plaintiff from asserting that there was no valid 
policy outstanding. A similar question arose in a recent case decided by the Supreme Court 
of Maine. It was held that where there is astipulation in a policy of insurance, that the 
policy shall be void if the insured shall subsequently make insurance on* the same property, 
and shall not give notice thereof, with all reasonable diligence, to the insurers, and have 
the same endorsed on his policy or otherwise acknowledged by them, if the second policy is 
void, it will not defeat the Urst, even though the subsequent insurers, after a loss, pay to the 
insured to sum of money by way of compromise of his claim thereon. • • • ♦ 
Practically this same doctrine was adopted by the New Hampshire court. In that case a 
policy was obtained, containing a condition thai; it should be void If other insurance was 
obtained without the consent of the insurer. Subsequently a policy was obtained upon the 
same property, in another company, containing a similar condition, and applying to prior 
as well as subsequent insurance. No consent was obtained from either company, and the 
court held that the first policy was not invalidated by the second, because the second policy, 
being avoidable at least, was not ' other insurance.' " 

In an Iowa case, Hubbard vs. Hartford Ins. Co. 33 Iowa, 11 Am. Rep. 125, Beck, J., in 
passing upon the question, said: " We have the case of two policies given at different dates 
covering the same property, each having a condition against other insurance, both prior and 
subsequent, and providing that a breach thereof shall avoid the respective instruments. 
The question for us to determine is which, if either, of these Instruments is valid, and which 
is avoided by the operation of a breach of the condition. It will be remembered that a 
breach of the condition does not absolutely render void and of no effect the policy; it simply 
renders it voidable— its binding force and effect being subject to be defeated at the option of 
the company issuing the instruments. If no objection be made by the company on account 
of the breach of the condition, the policy may be enforced as though no forfeiture had ever 
happened. The act of the company, whereby it is shown that the instrument is treated as 
avoided, must be shown in order to defeat recovery thereon. If no such act or objection on 
the part of the company be shown, the contract will be considered binding. * * • 
The general principle of law upon this point may be stated as follows: In order to avoid a 
policy on account of a subsequent insurance against an express condition therein, it must 
appear that such subsequent insurance is valid, and that the policy upon which it is made is 
capable of being enforced. If it cannot be enforced, it is no breach of the prior policy. * 
* * Our conclusion upon this branch of the case is not without support of the author- 
ities. The following cases may be cited as sustaining the principles above stated: Jackson 
vs. Mass. Mut. Ins. Co., 23 Pick. Mass. 418; Clark vs. New England Ins. Co., 6 Cush. Mass. 
343; Gale vs. Belknap Ins. Co., 41 N. H. 170; Stacy vs. Franklin Ins. Co., 2 W. <Sc 8. Penn. 5(i6; 
Philbrook vs. New England Mut. Ins. Co , 37 Me. 137; Schenck vs. Mercer Co. Mut. Ins. Co., 
4 Zabr. N. J. 447; Jackson vs. Farmers. Ins. Co., 5 Gray, Mass. 52. * • * ♦ » 
" The doctrine which we recognize here is based upon the fkct that the subsequent policy 
was treated and considered as avoided by the company issuing it, as soon as it had notice of 
prior insurance. In our view, this is a most important consideration, for, if the under- 
writer in the second policy does not treat it as avoided, it cannot be so considered by the 
insured or the company issuing the prior policy. The condition against prior insurance in 
the subsequent policy is for the benefit of the insurer, who may, at his option, waive it or 
insist upon enforcing its terms. If he seeks to enforce the condition, and treats the policy as 
a void contract, it is indeed difficult to see upon what grounds it may be regarded as valid, 
as an insurance that will defeat the prior policy. In this view, our conclusion is not in con- 
flict with David vs. Hartford Ins. Co., 13 Iowa, 67, and Bigler vs. The N. Y. Cent. Ins. Co., 80 
Barb. 635, and same case, 22 N. Y. 402.. In the first of these cases an action was brought upon 
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a policy containing a condition against subsequent insurance. Other insurance, taken after 
the date of the policy, was relied upon to defeat recovery. The plaintiff claimed that the 
subsequent policies, on account of certain conditions therein, which were violated, were 
void. It is held that these policies are not void, but, on account of the breach of their con- 
ditions, might have been avoided. As they were treated as valid contracts by both the par- 
ties thereto, the losses occurring thereon having been paid by the companies executing the 
subsequent policies, the breaches of the conditions were regarded as waived, and the instru- 
ments held to be binding upon the respective underwriters." 

Hardy vs. Union Ins. Co. ante; Fhilbrook vs. N. E. Ins. Go. 37 Me. 137. Bard well vs. 
Conway Ins. Co., 118 Mass. 466. See contra Lindley vs. Union Ins. Co. ante; David vs. Hart- 
ford Ins. Co., 13 Iowa, 67, in which an insurance policy was conditioned to be void, in case 
of any further insurance being taken on the property, without notification to this company, 
and their written acknowledgment. Subsequent insurance was effected in two companies; 
but each policy was conditioned to be void, if the interest of the insured was leasehold, un- 
less it were so expressed in the policy. Payment for loss was made to the insured under 
these policies without litigation, or any question as to their validity. He then sought to en- 
force payment upon the first policy, though he had not notified the company of the subse- 
quent ones, on the ground that his Interest in the insured property was, in fact, leasehold, 
and that therefore these subsequent policies were void and of no effect. Held, that though 
a litigation of the question might, perhaps, have resulted in the avoidance of these policies, 
yet this could not be absolutely certain; that certainly they were valid as against the insured, 
and could only be avoided at the suit of the insurers, who, on the contrary, had i>aid under 
them; that therefore they broke the condition of the first policy, and rendered it void. Also 
Bigler vs. N. Y., etc., Ins. Co., 22 N. Y. 402. Lindley vs. Union Ins. Co., 65 Me. 368. Gale vs. 
Belknap, 41 N. H. 170. 

Thomas vs. Builders' Ins. Co., 119 Mass. 121. Jackson vs. Mass. Mut. F. Ins. Co., 28 
Pick. Mass. 418. Hardy vs. Union Ins. Co., 4 Allen Mass. 217. Clark vs. N. E. Mut. F. Ins. 
Co., 6 Cush. Mass. 342. Kimball vs. Howard Ins. Co., 8 Gray, Mass. 33. Stacey vs. Franklin 
F. Ins. Co., 2 W. & 8. Penn. 506. Gee vs. Cheshire Co. Mut. Ins. Co., 55 N. H. 265; 20 Am. 
Rep. 170. Obermeyer vs. Globe Mut. Ins. Co., 43 Mo. 573. Hubbard vs. Hartford F. Ins. Co., 
33 Iowa 326; 11 Am. Rep. 125. Forbes vs. Agawan Ins. Co., 9 Cush. Mass. 470. Fhilbrook vs. 
N. E. Mut. F. Ins. Co., 37 Me. 187. Gale vs. Belknap, 41 N. H. 170. N. Y. Cent. Ins. Co. vs. 
Wataon, 23 Mich. 486. Lindley vs. Union Ins. Co., 65 Me. 368; 20 Am. Rep. 701. Knight vs. 
Euieka Ins. Co., 26 Ohio St. 654. 

Mitchell vs. Lycoming Mut. Ins. Co., 51 Penn. St. 402. Jackson vs. Mass. F. Ins. Co., 
23 Pick., Mass. 418. Clark vs. N. E. Mut. F. Ins. Co., 6 Cush., Mass. 542. Hardy vs. Union 
Ins. Co., 4 Allen, Mass. 217. If the policy is prima facie valid, the assured must show its 
validity. Schenck vs. Mercer Co. Ins. Co., 24 N. J. L. 447. Bigler vs. N. Y. Cent. Ins. Co., 
20 Barb. N. Y. 635. But if invalid on its face, it does not avoid the other policies. Schenck 
vs Mercer Co. Ins. Co., ante; Wood on Ins., p. . 

From the citations made, we think the preponderance of authority is in 
support of the doctrine that the other insurance must be valid, existing 
insurance to be taken advantage of by the other co-insurers. 

VALID OR INVALID. 

To the rule as herein stated, there must be an exception as to those 
policies in which provision is made as to other insurance, valid or iniulid. 
We wijl say, that invalid insurance is no insurance, but as it is a matter of 
special contract, the courts may uphold it. 
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In CoDtinental Ins. Co. vs. Heilman & Cox, S. C. 111., 1879, it was ruled 
that, " The provision in policy sued on, that other insurance without con- 
sent, whether valid or not, renders the policy void." Citing 

L. & L. & G. Ins. Co. vs. Virdier, 35 Mich., 395; Bigler vs. N. Y. Cent. Ins. Co., 22 N. 
Y., 402; Lackey vs. Georgia Co., 42 Ga., 459. 

OTHER INSURANCE MUST BE PENDING AT TIME OF LOSS. 

To constitute other insurance, of which advantage can he taken by 
another insurer, " the other insurance must eociit at the time of the loss. The 
mere fact that it did some time during the life of the policy, does not pre- 
vent a recovery, if it had ceased to exist before a loss occurred. The policy 

is not absolutely avoided, but only suspended by the other insurance. '' 
Wood on Ins. p. 600. Benedict vs. Ocean Ins. Co., 31 N. Y. 389. 

OTHER INSURANCE WITHOUT NOTICE. 

The language, " other insurance without notice," applies to prior as well 

as subsequent insurance. 

Wood on Ins. p. 600. Frederic Co. Mut. Ins. Co. vs. Deford, 38 Md. 404. 

PERMISSION FOR OTHER INSURANCE. 

An ordinary permit for other insurance, if unlimited as to amount or 
time, is good for any amount and for any time, but if limited, the limitation 
must not be exceeded. 

"Wood on Ins., on this point, page 601, says: "Permission for other 
insurance, endorsed upon a policy, applies to prior as well as subsequent in- 
surance, and in either case is not a breach of the printed conditions against 
other insurance, unless the limit fixed in the permission is exceeded. If the 
permission extends until otherwise ordered, it is limited in amount; but if a 
certain amount is specified, such amount must not be exceeded by a single 
cent." Citing, Blake vs. Exchange Ins. Co. 12 Gray, Mass.; Benedict vs. 
Ocean Ins. Co., 31 N. Y., 889; Warner vs. Peoria Ins. Co., 14 Wis., 318; Blake 
vs. Ocean Ins. Co., Lycoming Ins. Co. vs. Stockbower, 26 Penn., St. 119. 

A POLICY NOT NECESSARY. 

A verbal contract, or brief memoranda of agreement for insurance which 
can be enforced in law, is sufficient to constitute double insurance. A policy 
need not have been issued. 

Wood on Ins., page 614. Eureka Ins. Co. vs. Robinson, 56 Penn. St. 256. 

INSOLVENCY. 

The insolvency of a company issuing a valid co-insuring policy of insur- 
ance, covering in whole or in part the same property, does not affect the 
question of other insurance as to such insolvent company. It remains validy 
notwithstanding the fact of the insolvency, and the amount written must be 
considered as continuing, other, co-insurance, and liable for its pro-rata of the 
loss. It is the question of liability, and not collectibility, which governs 

other insurance. Companies do not guarantee each others' solvei^y. 
Wood on Ins. page 615. Ryder vs. Phoenix Ins. Co., 98 Mass., 185. 
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CONTRIBUTIVB INSURANCE. 

The effect of other insurance is to require pro-rata contribution, accord- 
ing to the specific amounts on the different subjects covered, from all the 
insurance pending, without regard to date. 

This is made so by the conditions of most policies, and also by the la\^ as 
adjudicated. The ordinary condition in use is as follows : " In case of any 
other insurance upon the property hereby insured, whether made prior or 
subsequent to the date of the policy, the assured shall be entitled to recover 
of company no greater proportion of the loss sustained than the sum here- 
by insured bears to the whole amount insured thereon, and it is hereby 
declared and agreed that in case of the assured holding any policy in this or 
any other company on the property insured, subject to the conditions of 
average, this policy shall be subject to the average in like manner.'' 

On this point, Wood on Ins., page 828, says : " When several policies 
are outstanding on the same property, and the loss is less than the amount 
of the insurance, in the absence of any provision in the policy restricting 
the liability of the insurers, the assured may sue either or all of them, and 
recover the actual amount of his loss. If he elect to sue one or more of 
them, he may recover the full amount of the loss from them, to the extent 
of the sum insured, leaving them to seek such redress as the law affords 
from the other insurers; but if he sues all of them, in several actions, he 
can recover no more than the actual loss, and if his claim is satisfied in 
an action against onCj his suits against the others will fail. But the fact 
that he has obtained a judgment for the full amount of his loss against 
other insurers will not bar a recovery against the other insurers, unless 
such judgment is also shown to be satisfied. He is entitled to judgment against 
all the insurers unless the claim has been previously satisfied, but he can 
have but one satisfaction. If the policy expressly provides, or, in the case 
of a mutual company, if the by-laws provide that in case of other insur- 
ance, the defendant insurer shall not be* required to pay more than * such 
a proportion of the insurance as the sum insured' under such policy 
'bears to the whole amount insured,' the recovery is restricted to a pro- 
portional amoimt of the loss, according to the terms of the policy. Where 
the loss exceeds the insurance, the total sum insured is due and payable, 
without any reference to the value of the property saved, but the declar- 
ation must set out the contract, and the recovery will be limited by its 
provisions." Cases cited : 

Wiggins vs. Suffolk Ins. Co., 18 Pick. Mass., 145. Lucas vs. Jefferson Ins. Co., 6 Cowen, 
N. Y., 635. Watson vs. Ins. Co. N. A. 3 Wash. U. S. 661. Murray vs. Ins. Co. of Penn. 3 
Wash. 186. Potter vs. Marine Inb. Co., 2 Mass. U. S. 475. Thurston vs. Koch, 4 Dall. U. S. 
348. ^tna Ins. Co. vs. Tyler, 16 Wood, N. Y. 385. Newby vs. Reed, 1 W. Black, 416. 
Haley vs. Dorchester Mut. F. Ins. Co., 12 Gray, Mass., 545, and 1 Allen, Mass. 536. To which 
may be added the celebrated case of Cromie vs. Kentucky & Lexington Ins. Co , 15 B. Mon. 
Ky., 432. Black vs. Exchange Mut. Ins. Co., 12 Gray, Mass., 265. Baltimore F. Ins. Co. vs. 
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Loney, 20 Md., 20. Fitzsimxnons vs. City F. Ins. Co., 18 Wis., 234. Sloat vs. Koyal Ins. Co., 
49 Penn. St., 14. Merrick vs. Germania F. Ins. Co., 54 Peun. St, 277. 

But where the contribution clause is not incorporated in the policy, the 

assured may recover the whole loss, if within the insurance, from any of the 

insurers, and the company paying the loss must look to the co-insurers for 

pro-rata contribution. 

Newby vs. Reed, 1 W. Black, 416. Lucas vs. Jefferson Ins. Co., 6 Cowen, N. Y., 625. 
Peoria M. & F. Ins. Co. vs. Lewis, 18 ni., 553. 

THE EFFBCT OF OTHER INSURANCE. 

If notice be given of other insurance on the same property or on any 
part thereof, there will be no diflSculty in the case, as the double insur- 
ance, as to a part or the whole, will be contributive co-insurance under the 
law as stated and the decisions quoted. But if no notice be given of such 
partial or full other insurance, the question is not well settled as to the effect 
upon the general policy as to non-concurrent insurance. 

Wood on Ins., page 619, on this subject, says : " When the policy pro- 
vides that if other insurance is obtained without the consent of the com- 
pany, the policy shall be void, other insurance held only to avoid the 
policy as to the property covered by the subsequent insurance. Thus, 
when a policy is issued jipon store and fixtures, and a subsequent policy is 
issued upon the fixtures only, the first policy still remains operative as to the 
store, but becomes void as to the fixtures." Citing, 111. Mut. Ins. CJo. vs. 
Fix, 53 111., 151 Am. Rep. 38. 

The law is well settled as to the effect of procuring double insurance on 
the same property; but where the policies are concurrent only in part — 
that is, where only a part of the property described in each is common 
to both, and where the double insurance exists only as to such property — 
the decisions are not so uniform as to the effect of such partial double 
insurance regarding the validity of the policy under which it exists. As 
to the policy covering only property doubly covered, without notice, there 
is no doubt but that it would be rendered void by the second policy cov- 
ering the same, together vrith other property. But, is the second policy 
void in whole or in part only, is the question? It has been held by 
some courts that the contract is an entirety, and indivisible, and therefore 
is entirely good or entirely bad. 

Wood on Ins., 296. Lovejoy vs. Augusta Ins. Co , 45 Me., 472. Brown vs. Peoples Mut. 
Ins. Co., 11 Cosh, Mass., 280. Gottsman vs. Peun. Ins. Co., 56 Penn. St., 419. Wilson vs. 
Herkimer Co. Ins Co., 6 N. Y., 53. Smith vs. Empire Ins. Co., 25 Barb. N. Y., 497. Fire 
Association vs. Williamson, 25 Penn. St. 196. Gould vs. York Co. Mut. F. Ins. Co., 47 Me., 
403. Day vs. Charter Oak F. & M. Ins. Co., 51 Me.. 91. Barnes vs. Union Mut. F. Ins. Co., 
51 Me., 110. Associated Firemen's Ins. Co. vs. Assum, 5 Md., 165. Bowman vs. Franklin 
F. Ins. Co., 40 Md., 620. Hinman vs. Hartford F. Ins. Co., 36 Wis., 159. Plath vs. Minn. F. 
Ins. Co. S. C, Minn. (1876). Paul Schumitsch vs. American Ins. Co., S. C, Wis. (1880). 

In the CAse of Schumitsch vs. Am. Ins. Co., above cited, the court 
said: 



I' 
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"The policy in this case covered a dwelling house, furniture, etc., 
two bams, and the grain, hay, live stock and farming utensils, etc., in 
them. The action is for the loss sustained by the burning of the bams 
and contents. The policy being avoided on account of misrepresentation 
as to existing encumbrances within the doctrine of Hinman vs. Hartford 
Ins. Co., 36 Wis. 169, there can be no recovery for the loss of the barn or 
contents. In the Hinman case the policy covered a building and certain 
personal property therein. The risk was distributed as in this case, so 
much upon the building, and so much upon the personal property. There 
was a misrepresentation in regard to the title and ownership of the real 
estate. It was held that this avoided the entire policy. The reason given 
is, that the contract of insurance is entire and the insurer has a right to 
know what the interest of the insured in the property is, and to have 
disclosed all material facts affecting the risk. For the risk is assumed 
upon the express condition that these facts have been accurately and traly 
stated in the application. See, Lovejoy vs. Augusta Ins. Co., 45 Me., 472. 
Day vs. Charter Oak Ins. Co., 51 Me., 91." 

In this case the policy was upon building and several items of personal 
property, and was declared void as a whole by reason of misrepresentation 
as to incumbrance on building or the realty. 

On the other hand, it has been held that the policy of insurance is 
divisible where separate subjects are specifically covered under it. 

And in faxit the question of fraud or misrepresentation seems to have 
been given great consideration in some of the decisions quoted, in which the 
fraud or misrepresentation permeated and affected the whole contract, 
although made with reference to only one or more subjects jointly covered. 
And it may be stated that the question of fraud as affecting the validity of 
the entire contract, where several subjects are specifically covered, has been 
held fatal, even where the contract was divisible, as covering separate sub- 
jects, but where the fraud or misrepresentation was alleged as to only a part 
of the insurance obtained, stress being laid upon the doctrine, "falims in unoy 
fcUsm in omnibus" Fraud or misrepresentation vitiating all contracts. 

In support of this doctrine may be cited the following authorities ; 

Moore vs. V. F. & M. Ins. Co., 6 Law Journal, 441, citing Ferris & Eaton vs. N. Am. F. 
Ins. Ck)., 1 Hill, 75; Ins, Cos. vs. Weides, 14 Wall, 375. 

On the other hand, in the case of French vs. Ch. Mut. Ins. Co., one pol- 
icy was on building, and one on personal property therein, under specific 
amounts. It was held that a condition broken as to building was applicable 
only to the building, and did not affect the insurance on the personal prop- 
erty; and in Merrill vs. Agricultural Ins. Co., decided by the Court of Appeals 
of N. Y., in 1878, where a policy was issued upon buildings, and on personal 
property also, by specific insurance on each, it was held that the contract was 
divisible, and that the breach of condition as to a part did not apply to the 
whole. 
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French vs. Ch. Mut. Ins. Ck)., 7 Hill, 122. BurriU vs. Ch. Mut Ins. Co., Eden, S. C. N. 
Y., 233. Clark vs. New England F. Ins. Co., 6 Cush, 342. Howard F. & M. Ins. Co. vs. Cor- 
nick, 24 111. 455. Hartford F. Ins. Co. vs. Walsh, 44 111., 164. Loshner vs. Home Mut. Ins. Co., 
17 Mo., 247, and 19 Mo. , 628. Koontz vs. Hannibal Savings and Ins. Co., 42 Mo., 126. Phoenix 
Ins. Co. vs. Lawrence, 4 dist. Ky., 9. Date vs. Gore Dist. Mut. F. Ins. Co., 14 U. C. C. P. 502 
and 519. MerriU vs. Agricultural Ins. Co., C. A., N. Y. 1878. 

From these citations, pro and con^ it will be seen that the law as to the 
divisibility of the insurance contract, where separate properties are sepa- 
rately covered, is not yet settled, the courts in some States holding one way 
and in others another way. 

On this subject the following note from the Insurance Law Journal, yol. 
9, pp. 60-64, will be found highly interesting and valuable: 

Great and irreconcilable conftision exists among the courts concerning the question 
whether an insurance of specific items under a single policy is an entire or separable con- 
tract. If the former, a violation which will work a forfeiture as to part forfeits all; if the 
latter, the policy may be void in part without being void in toio. It is conceded that if the 
insurance and premium be single gross sums, the contract is entire. Whether the specifica- 
tion of separate amounts on each item or the further specification of separable premiums 
will render the contract separable, are questions concerning which the decisions are wholly 
at variance. The weight of authority has leaned in fii,vor of regarding the insurance con- 
tract as entire. ♦ ♦ ♦ * . 

Coming finally to the decisions concerning fire policies, which have been numerous, in 
many cases the courts have contended themselves with simply affirming the entirety of the 
contract either on the ground of well established authority or in compliance with prece- 
dents in their own States. In other cases, the ground of the decision has been placed on the 
special language of the policy, that it should be void, or on the ground of a fraudulent mis- 
representation as to i>art, which tainted the whole instrument with fraud; again, on the 
ground of the consideration being entire and a gross sum. On the other hand, it has been 
intimated that an important distinction exists between those cases where the misrepresenta- 
tion was of the nature of a condition precedent, and so may be presumed to have Influenced 
the underwriter in entering into the contract and subsequent acts of the insured, which did 
not affect the relations of the parties except as to part of the subject matter, such as the con- 
cealment of incumbrance in the first instance, or a subsequent incumbrance; between acts 
of the insured, which were an innocent mistake, and those having a guilty intent; between 
risks whose insurability might be supposed affected by a violation of the policy conditions 
concerning other specific items, and such as would not be affected thereby. All these con- 
siderations have had more or less influence, especially in decisions recognizing the separ- 
ability of the contract. The extent of the appoitionment has also been an important ele- 
ment in the consideration whether the amount of insurance on each item was fixed, or 
simply the limitation of liability by separate valuations. 

One of the more recent decisions in which these questions were very fully discussed was 
that of Merrill vs. Agricultural Ins. Co. by the N. Y. C. A. (7 Ins. Law Journal, 531). The 
policy covered buildings and chattels, each of which was separately valued, while the pre- 
mium was a sum in gross. The building was subsequently incumbered. The court reviewed 
the leading authorities, especially in New York State, as follows : In French vs. Ins. Co., 7 
Hill, 122, it was held that a condition requiring the relative situation of the building to other 
property did not apply to that portion of the contract which was on machinery and stock 
separately valued, and that the contract was separable. In Wilson vs. Ins. Co., 6 N. Y., 53, 
this doctrine was overruled, as also Chaffee vs. Ins. Co., 18 N. Y., 376. But in Heacock vs- 
Ins. Co. in 1876, the C. A. reaffirmed the doctrine in French, and this decision was followed 
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in the present caae. The court said that the separate valuation (separate amounts of Insur- 
ance) on each Item was evidence that the parties regarded them as separate contracts. If 
but one of the subjects had burned, the contract would have been separable as to the pay- 
ment by Its own terms. There was no sufficient reason to assume that the company would 
not have been equally ready to insure a part as the whole, and at the same rate of premium, 
whose amount could thus readily be computed. The law, in determining whether the con- 
sideration is to be r^^rded as entire or separable, will be guided by a respect to general 
convenience and equity, and by the good sense and reasonableness of the particular case. 
The forfeiture provision must be limited to that part to which it applied. Stress is laid on 
the fact that in this case there is no evil intent or violation of a condition precedent. The 
violation was subsequent, and did not tend to affect the insurable value of the chattels. 

On the other hand, in Plaith vs. Minn. F. M. F. Ins. Co. (6 Ins. Law Journal, 595), the 
Supreme Court of Minnesota, in the case of a policy for a gross sum distributed specitically 
upon several items, says, citing a long list of decisions: "It is well settled by a uniform 
current of authority that a contract of insurance of this character is an entirety and indivis- 
ible, the sole effect of the apportionment of the amount of the insurance upon the separate 
and distinct items named in the policy being to limit the extent of the insurer's risk as to 
each such item to the sum so specified." Here the policy provided that in case the insured 
should mortgage the property, he should not be entitled to recover for a loss or any portion, 
and it was held the policy was wholly avoided by the subsequent mortgage of a portion. 
Here again will be noted two special features: the violation was merely a subsequent act 
without fraud, but the contract specifically provided that no portion could be recovered. 
Langdon vs. same (5 Ins. Law Journal, 425), is another decision by this court to the same 
effect. 

Midway between these two doctrines stands that laid down by the Va. S. C. A. in Moore 
vs. Va. F. & M. Ins. Co. (6 Ins. Law Journal, 441). This policy was for a gross sum sepaititely 
apportioned on buildings, fixtures and stock, and provided that all fraud or attempted fraud 
should cause a forfeiture of all claim under it. It was held that a fraud as to the value of 
one portion vitiated the insurance as to all; that such was the meaning of the language em- 
ployed. It was admitted that in many cases such a contract may properly be treated as 
separable, as, where the subsequent alienation of one subject does not afiect the insurable 
value of the rest, it would not avoid the policy as to the rest. But here, for two reasons, the 
contract must be regarded as entire. It expressly provides that fraud shall vitiate the 
whole, and fraud is of such a character that it would per se taint the whole. Says the cq^jrt: 
*' That separate valuation was intended for the benefit of the insurers and not the insured. 
By apportioning the amount of the joint valuation among the different parts of the subject, 
the valuation of each part is the limit of the right to recover for any loss sustained on 
account of such part" 

These three decisions are fairly representative of the different views which have been 
entertained on the separability of the contract. 

Turning to the decisions in other States, in Maine it has been uniformly decided in all 
cases that a contract in which the consideration was entire was an entirety, which was 
wholly forfeited by any violation which would forfeit a part. Barnes vs. Ins. Co., 51 Me., 
110; Day vs. Ins. Co., 7 Me., 403; Gould vs. Ins. Co., 47 Me., 403; Richardson vs. Ins. Co., 464 
Me., 394; Lovejoy vs. Ins. Co., 45 Me., 472; Battles vs. Ins. Co., 41 Me., 217. New Hampshire 
favors the same view; Patten vs. Ins. Co., 38 N. H., 338. In Massachusetts the contrary doc- 
trine has been held in a case of subsequent alienation, that in the case of separate valuation 
the alienation of one would no more affect the other than if insured in separate policies; 
Clark vs. Ids. Co., 6 Cush., 342. But the policy provision to which this construction applied 
provided that when any property should be alienated *• the policy thereon should be void." 
In Friesmouth vs. Ins. Co., 10 Cush., 587, the same court ruled that a policy on shop, tools, fix- 
tures and stock in trade, in specific sums on each, was entire, on the ground that the cash 
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preminm and deposit note given were entire sums, which there were no means of appor- 
tioning, and the note was a lien on all the property. In Brown vs. Ins. Co., 11 Cush., 2ir0, 
the same doctrine was also laid down in the case of a premium note which was a lien on 
the entire property. 

The doctrine that a policy of different subjects separately valued is separable, has been 
held in Illinois, Kentucky, Louisiana and Missouri. Howard vs. Ins. Co., 24 111., 455; Hart- 
ford Ins. Co. vs. Walsh, 54 111., 164; Loehner vs. Ins. Co., 17 Mo., 247; 17 Jd., 628; Koontz vs. 
Ins. Co., 42 Mo., 126; Phoenix Ins. Co. vs. Lawrence, 4 Mut. (Ky.) 7; Cuculu vs. Ins. Co., 18 
Mart (La.) 111. 

The doctrine that such a contract is an ehtirety has been held in Pennsylvania, Con- 
necticut, Maryland and Wisconsin; Fire Ass. vs. Williamson, 26 Penn. 8t., 199; Gottsman vs. 
Ins. Co., 56 Penn. St., 210; Ass. Firemens' Ins. Co. vs. Assum, 5 Md., 165; Bowman vs. Ins. 
Co., 40 Md., 620; Tread way vs. Ins. Co., 29 Conn., 68; Hinman vs. Ins. Co., 36 Wis., 159. 

All these decisions, however, concern cases in which the apportionment was limited to 
the insurance, while the premium was a single gross sum, and in many of them this latter 
&ct has been indicated as the special ground for holding the contract to be an entirety. In 
the case of Date vs. Ins. Co., 14 Up. Can. C. P., is presented the case of a policy on specific 
sums on stock in a building and on a dwelling and furniture therein-^the first at a premium 
of 20 per cent, and the last two at 5 per cent. It was held that where a policy covers two or 
more distinct properties, each of which is insured for a specific sum, and at a fixed rate 
respectively, the policy must be regarded as divisible, and an incumbrance of the dwelling 
does not affect the right of recovery as to the rest." 

WAIVER. 

An agent of an insurance company, authorized to make contracts for 
insurance and to issue policies, can waive the condition of policy as to other 
insurance, and such waiver will estop the company insuring from setting up 
the breach as a defence. 

This may now be admitted to be the law upon the question of waiver 
and estoppel. Formerly the courts were inclined to hold closely to the con- 
tract, but of late years the current of authority has been preponderatingly in 
favor of the doctrine as stated, except as regards mutual companies with 
special charter provisions. 

The ordinary clause in policies relative to other insurance is as follows : 

" Or, if the assured shall have, or shall hereafter make any other insur- 
ance on the property hereby insured, or any part thereof, without the con- 
sent of the company written herein, * * * this policy 
shall be void." And the condition with regard to waiver is, "The use of 
general terms, or anything less than a distinct, specific agreement, clearly 
expressed and endorsed in this policy, shall not be construed as a waiver of 
any printed or written condition or restriction therein." 

On the question of waiver : " Phillips Vol. 1. page 500, says : ** A condi- 
tion precedent to the attaching of a policy, as the counter-signature of an 
agent, may be waived by delaying of the policy. So a condition for pay- 
ment of the premium may be waived by parol." Citing authority; again, 
** Knowledge of other insurance, or previous endorsement of consent, is a 
waiver of a rule requiring its endorsement." Citing authority. 
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May, on insurance, page 119, in speaking of companies and agents, says : 
"All incorporated companies must necessarily act through agents, and their 
representative officers are specially appointed and clothed with powers, more 
or less specific, to facilitate the transaction of business-^ to these, in case of 
emergency, are added special or general agents, who, at home or abroad, 
exercise very extensive powers. * * * Page 120. An 

agent to make contracts has larger powers than an agent to receive applica- 
tions to be forwarded to his principal. * * * Page 126. 
A person authorized to accept risks, to agree upon and settle the terms of 
insurance, and carry them into effect by issuing and renewing policies, must 
be regarded as the general agent of the company. (Citing Post vs. JEtna Ins. 
Co., 43 Barb., N. Y., 361.) And the possession of blank policies and renewal 
receipts, signed by the president and secretary, is evidence of such general 
agency." (Citing Carroll vs. Charter Oak Ins. Co., 40 Barb., N. Y., 292) ; and 
again, page 129 : " The power of an agent of a stock company, held out by 
the company to the public as such, and entrusted with policies in blank, 
signed by the president and secretary, and to be filled up, endorsed, counter- 
signed and issued by the agent, is plenary as to the amount and nature of 
the risk, the rate of premium, and generally as to the terms and conditions 
of the contract, and he may make such memoranda and endorsements modi- 
fying the general provisions of the policy, and even inconsistent therewith, 
as in his discretion may seem proper. Having the authority to make an 
original contract upon terms similar to those contained in the policies, signed 
in blank, entrusted to him, and being clothed with such general powers, he 
may, before the delivery, modify the terms and conditions." Citing authori- 
ties : * * *' The issuing of a policy, after verbal notice to the agent of an ex- 
isting incumbrance, is a waiver of the written notice required by the terms of 
the contract." Citing : Ames vs. N. Y. Union Ins. Co., 14 N. Y. (4 Kern. ), 253. 
On this subject. Wood on Ins., page 901, says : ** If at the time the policy is 
written the agent writing it knew there was other insurance, the condition 
against other insurance does not apply to such insurance as was at that time 
known to the agent." Citing authorities, and on page 605 adds: " Verbal 
notice to an agent is sufficient unless written notice is required, and if re- 
quired to be endorsed, knowledge of the agent of other insurance is knowl- 
edge of the company, and if consent is not endorsed the condition is waived.'' 
Citing authority, and again on page 610: " The burden is upon the assured to 
prove notice and assent; but there is no question but that, if distinct notice 
is given to an agent that other insurance is to be obtained, and he consents 
to it, that the company will thereby be estopped from setting up a breach of 
this condition. It is enough if insurer has actual knowledge of such other 
insurance." 'Citing authorities. And still further on page 618: "Where a 
policy contains a prohibition of other insurance, without the consent of the 
company written herein, and also provides that the use of general terms, or 
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anything else than a distinct specific agreement, clearly on the policy, shall 
not be construed as a waiver of any printed or written condition or restric- 
tion therein; but if the agent who effected the insurance, and whose author- 
ity is not shown to have been restricted in any way, so conducts as to have 
bound himself by way of estoppel from disputing the validity of subsequent 
insurance on the point of consent, the company will be bound thereby." 

To these authorities we may add almost the entire line of recent deci- 
sions. Especially those rendered within the past year or so, viz.: 

Relief Ins. Co. vs. Snow, U. S. 8. C. 1876. Eames et al. vs. Home Ins. Co., U. S. 8. C. 
1876. Manhattan F. Ins. Co. vs. Weill & Ullman, C. A. Va. 1877. Levy vs. Peabody Ins. Co., 
S. C. A. W. Va. 1877. Hill vs. Equitable Ins. Co. S. C. N. H. 1877. Boecher vs. Hawkeye 
Ins. Co., S. C. Iowa, 1877. Amazon Ins. Co. vs. Wall, S. C. Ohio, 1878. Boutelle vs. West- 
chester Ina. Co., 8. C. Vermont, 1878. 8t. P. F. & M. Ins. Co. vs. Wells, S. C. 111., 1878. AUe- 
mania Ins. Co. vs. McClure, S. C. Penn., 1878. Jones vs. ^tna Ins. Co., U. S. C. C. Mass., 1879, 
Collins va Farmville Ins. ife B. Co., S. C. N. C, 1879. Williams vs. Niagara Ins. Co., 8. C. 
Iowa, 1879. Am. Ins. Co. vs. Gallitan & Kuettle, 8. C. Wis., 1879. Richmond vs. Niagara 
Ins. Co., C. A. N. Y., 1879. Phoenix vs. A. Zucker, 8. C. 111., 1879. Dovey et al. vs. Glens 
Falls Ins. Co., U. 8. C. C. Minn., 1879. Fishbeek vs. Phenix Ins. Co., S. C. Cal., 1880. Roger 
Williams Ins. Co. vs. Corrington, 8. C. Mich., 1880. Bennett vs. North B. & M. Ins. Co., C. A. 
N. Y., 1880. Schoener vs. Hekla Ins. Co., 8. C. Wis., 1880. Ballup vs. St P. F. & M. Ins. Co., 
S. C. Minn., 1880. , 

Each of these cases affirms with unmistakable distinctness the doctrine 
of waiver and estoppel as we have stated it. 

SUMMARY — OF THB LAW. 

From the foregoing statement of the law as adjudicated, and the numer- 
ous and weighty authorities cited, the following may be said to be a brief 
summary of the law of other insurance, viz.: 

A valid verbal or written contract for, or valid policy of, insurance, issued 
prior or subsequent, in favor of the same parties or interests, and upon the 
same property or interests covered by insurance in whole or in part, is, as to 
such insurance on the same property, other insurance; and the conditions in 
policy relative to notice of, and consent to, other insurance, and to contribu- 
tion to loss, are valid and binding upon the assured, subject, however, to 
waiver by either the company or its agent, which waiver the assured must 
affirmatively prove, and when proven, as a question of fact, operates as an 

estoppel upon the company. 

"ROB ROY." 
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ESSAY BY "JOSHUA MIDDLEBROOK" (A. J. B. ABBEY), 

It would seem to the writer that had the proponent of this subject, the 
able editor of the Weekly Underwriter^ A. D. Brigham, Esq., sought to have 
selected a subject upon which there has been the greatest diversity of court 
dida in matters touching the practices in the insurance profession, he could 
not have been more successful than in the selection of the subject of " The 
Law Relative to Other Insurance." 

While we feel somewhat conversant with " the law relative to other in- 
surance," yet we are not a little at a loss to decide as to just the appropriate 
manner of presenting the discussion of this subject to such a body as the 
Fire Underwriters' Association of the Northwest, and on such an occasion as 
that proposed to the successful competitor. 

As it would be impracticable in such a paper to discuss cases now obso- 
lete, or done away with, the writer will study brevity, and as far as possible 
eliminate from this discussion such cases as have become obsolete or done 
away with from any cause. And before proceeding to the discussion of the 
subject proper, we desire to request " one and all " to keep in mind the fact 
that the law, as stated in this paper, is not to be taken as our opinion, btd the 
opinion of the courts of the land. While the holdings of the courts, in many 
instances, strike us as unsound, and even in some instances as absurd, yet as 
the question submitted for discussion does not call for our private opinion, or 
as to the soundness of the holdings by the courts, we will not stop to animad- 
vert upon the decisions of the courts; for let it be borne in mind that it mat- 
ters not whether the opinions of the courts be erroneous upon a given point 
or not, until such decisions become annulled by the operation of other adju- 
dication they must be respected as the law of the land, and can only be dis- 
regarded at our peril. We are living in an age of progress, and we rejoice 
to be able to say that the judiciary of the land seems ''quickened " with the 
spirit of the times, and the innovations upon the former court dicta seem to 
be in the direction of ** common sense " and what is right and just. 

And now, at the very opening of this discussion, the writer desires to call 
attention to the seemingly curious fact that the courts in the main have 
ignored the question of the intentions of a party obtaining what he supposed 
to be other insurance, and have held strictly to the legal effects that obtaining 
other insurance may have upon the contract. In the ordinary business 
transactions of life, the intentions^ the animus of the one party or the other, 
cut no small figure in deciding the legal liabilities of the one or the other 
party, and are as a rule estopped in law from prevailing against their inten- 
tions as exhibited in their original undertaking. Such is not the case with a 
person intending to take out other insurance, for it matters not what a party 
intends or thinks he is doing, by obtaining a subsequent policy of insurance 
to a prior outstanding policy, he is held only upon the legal effects that such 
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act may have upon the transaction. Thus it is a question of legal effect as to 
what constitutes, or what does not constitute, other insurance. For it does 
not follow that subsequent policies are subsequent, or other insurance, as 
the policies must be binding upon the company or the companies issuing 
them, or, in other words, valid policies^ to constitute other insurance in law. 
In support of this, see Jackson vs. Mass. Mut. F. Ins. Co., 28 Pick., 418 ; 
Hardy vs. Union Ins. Co., 4 Allen, Mass. Rpts., 217; Hubbard vs. Hartford 
Ins. Co., 33 Iowa, 325. Thus it is seen that subsequent policies that are not 
valid do not constitute other insurance. But the invalidity of subsequent 
policies must be absolute, so that no action could he maintained upon them^ or 
they would constitute other insurance. Where a policy was "conditioned to 
be void if any prior or subsequent insurance is made without the consent of 
the company endorsed thereon," and another policy was taken from a for- 
eign company not in compliance with the statutes where such policy was 
issued, it was held not to be other insurance so as to avoid the prior insur- 
ance. The insurance under the subsequent policy, never having attached, 
by reason of having been issued in violation of the local statutes, could not 
be enforced against the company issuing same, and hence not being insurance 
could not constitute other insurance. See authorities : Philbrook Vs. N. E. 
F. Ins. Co., 37 Maine, 137; Allison vs. Phoenix Ins. Co., 3 Dill., U. S. C. C, 
480; David vs. Hartford Ins. Co., 13 Iowa Rpts., 69. 

In the Iowa case before cited, Hubbard vs. The Hartford Ins. Co., 33 
Iowa, 325, the law seems to be very plainly stated by the court. In this case, 
among other strong points made by the court, the court says, " The general 
principle of law upon this point may be stated as follows : In order to avoid 
a policy on account of a subsequent insurance against an express condition 
therein, it must appear that such subsequent insurance is valid, and that the 
policy upon which it is made is capable of being enforced. If it cannot be 
enforced, it is no breach of the prior policy." And the courts have gone so 
far, with a few exceptions, as to hold that a waiver of the voidability or in- 
validity of a subsequent policy by. the company issuing it after loss^ and mak- 
ing gratuitous payment of loss upon such invalid policy, does not render it 
other insurance, so as to defeat the prior policy, as on a breach of the condi- 
tion against other insurance; so it was held in the case before cited, of Jack- 
son vs. Mass. Mut. F. Ins. Co. 23 Pick, 418. So in Thomas vs. Builders' Mut. 
F. Ins. Co. 119 Mass. Rpts. 122. Also, Shertliff vs. Phoenix Ins. Co. 57 Maine 
Rpts. 137, is a very strong case upon this point— i. e., that gratuitous payment 
upon a voidable policy does not render it other insurance so as to void a prior 
policy. While it is true that there are some cases holding the opposite of 
this doctrine, yet the weight of authority is very greatly upon the doctrine 
that gratuitous payment on a subsequent voidable policy does not have the 
effect of rendering it valid insurance^ and hence not other insurance so as to 
work a breach of the condition against other insurance in a prior policy. 
And this may be accepted as the law of the land. Thus we see that other 
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insurance means other indemnity (save the question of the insolvency of the 
company issuing such other subsequent policy), or, more correctly speaking, 
other insurance means other valid ^policy or policies upon the same property on 
which there is an outstanding prior policy, and covering the mme inlerest. 
Where there are subsequent valid policies, as such having been issued with 
the knowledge of the prior insurance, and assent indorsed thereon, it consti- 
tutes other insurance; and when same has been issued in violation of a con- 
dition contained in prior policy against other insurance, then such subsequent 
or other insurance defeats the prior policy, unless by some ad constituting a 
waiver before loss, so as to revive such prior forfeited policy. 

Burt vs. People's Mut. F. Ins. Co., 2 Gray Mass. Rpts. 397; also Gilbert 
vs. Phoenix Ins. Co., 36 Barb. N. Y. Rpts. 372. 

Such policies may more properly be said to be " voidable," for a policy 
may be revived after a forfeiture by some act working a waiver of the bn^en 
condition. 

Hubbard vs. Hartford Ins. C, 33 Iowa, 325; Pechner vs. Phoenix Ins. 
Co. 6 Lands. N. Y. Rpts. 411; also, Pitney vs. Glens Falls Ins. Co. 65 N. Y. 
Rpts. 1. Again, 'as above intimated, the question of solvency or insolvency 
of the company issuing another and subsequent policy does not cut any figure 
in the question, for if the policy is a legale valid daim, it works a forfeiture of 
outstanding insurance, when such subsequent policy was issued in violation 
of the condition in prior policy agninst other insurance. This point is very 
clearly stated in Ryder vs. Phoenix Ins. Co. 98 Mass. Rpts. 185. Thus it is 
purely a question of the legality or the validUy of the claim against the com- 
pany issuing a subsequent policy, whether it constitutes other insurance in 
law. Hence we see that the language of some of the text writers, that "other 
insurance means other indemnity," is erroneous, as other insurance in a legal 
sense may be absolutely worthless through the insolvency of the company issu- 
ing such policy for other insurance, consequently no indemnity at all. Upon 
this point we have not found any dissenting opinions by the courts. 

Then again, the interest covered by the different policies must be identical^ 
or it is not other insurance in the legal sense, in which we are contemplating 
it. For instance, where a mortgagee takes out an insurance covering his in- 
terest as such, subsequent insurance by the mortgagor does not constitute 
other insurance^ Such was the holding in Nichols vs. Fayette Ins. Co., 1 Allen 
Mass. Rpts. 63. So an insurance by one in possession under a contract for a 
deed, will not be defeated by an insurance being taken out by the owner in 
fee simple: ^Etna Ins. Co. vs. Tyler, 16 Wend. N. Y. Rpts. 507, and supported 
by other authorities. It is different where the insurance is authorized by 
the mortgagor and made payable to the mortgagee, for the protection of the 
mortgagor; then there is the requisite identity of interest, so that subsequent 
insurance by mortgagor would constitute other insurance. 

JEiuR Ins. Co. vs. Tyler, 16 Wend. N. Y. Rpts. 385. The writer at this 
point asks pardon for a seeming digression from the subject, to suppose a case 
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liable to come up any day, wherein the courts would undoubtedly hold same 
to be other insurance, which I do not find has been as yet passed upon by 
the courts. For instance, it is well settled by the courts that, though insur- 
ance may be unconditionally in the name of the mortgagee, but if paid for 
or contracted to be paid for by the mortgagor, the insurance inures to the 
benefit of the mortgagor; and even this, though the policy contains a subro- 
gation clause, subrogating the rights of the mortgagee to the company issuing 
the same. 

The test as to whose benefit the insurance inures^ is who pays or contracts to 
pay the premium. This point is abundantly supported by the courts. 

Now, the object of submitting the foregoing legal proposition is to raise 
this point, namely: Where the insurance is in the name of the mortgagee, 
with a subrogation clause attached to the policy subrogating the rights of the 
mortgagee to the company in case of loss, and the mortgage provides that 
the premium is to be paid by the mortgagor, and the same is to be considered 
a part of the mortgage debt — whether insurance taken out by the mortgagor in his 
own name covering his particular interest would constitute other insurance. It 
is the decided opinion of the writer that the courts would Hold such to consti- 
tute other insurance pitrrfy bg operation of law, and thus voiding express pro- 
visions to the contrary. 

Again, resuming our discussion, we remark that the assignee of a policy 
takes it with all of the conditions contained in it, and urithout a stipulation or 
waiver to the contrary cannot get a more indefeasible interest than was pos- 
sessed by the assignor; so that, should the assignor take out a subsequent 
valid policy, it would constitute other insurance, and avoid the prior policy — 
supported by authorities. Thus, having seen what constitutes other insur- 
ance, let usxjonsider briefly the legal effect of certain practices upon insur- 
ance contracts where there exists what is called other insurance. 

I. — THE EFFECT OF A WRITTEN INDORSEMENT PERMITTING " OTHER 
insurance" WITHOUT NOTICE TILL REQUIRED. 

It is well settled that where a policy has the usual written indorsement, 
permitting *' other insurance without notice till required," that such written 
indorsement sets aside and annuls the printed condition in the policy against 
other insurance. And such written indorsement for other insurance covers 
prior as well as subsequent insurance alike, and where such written indorse- 
ment fixes a limit to the amount of insurance to be written, then the amount 
so specified must not be exceeded; and the fact that the value of the property 
insured, on which such limit of amount has been named, had been materi- 
ally increased by improvements, does not affect the binding force of the limit 
fixed in the indorsemement. Supported by authorities. 

II. — WHAT CONSTITUTES NOTICE, AND TO WHOM. 

The agent who is empowered to enter into contracts of insurance, coun- 
tersign policies and to collect the premiums therefor, is a proper person to 
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whom to give notice, and whose duty it is to give consent to other insurance 
(if assured is entitled to it) ; and such notice is binding upon the company, 
unless there be some specific provision contained in the charter for giving notice. 
Neglect to endorse consent for other insurance after a proper notice will con- 
stitute a waiver of specific compliance, and the company is bound the same 
as though permission for other insurance had been indorsed on the policy — 
so held in Pitney vs. Glens Falls Ins. Co., 66 N. Y. Rpts. 1. And notice need 
not necessarily be in writing, and a verbal notice is sufficient; and where 
verbal notice is given to the agent, and he neglects or fails to make indorse- 
ment, the condition is Waived, and the prior policy is not avoided. So held 
in the following cases cited, viz.: Schenk vs. Mercer County Mut. F. Ins. Co., 
24 N. J. 447; Russell vs. State Ins. Co., 55 Mo. 585; Cobb vs. Ins. Co. of North 
America, 11 ICansas Rpts. 93. In the latter case the policy had been left with 
the agent for indorsement of consent, and the agent neglected to make the 
requested indorsement; and the court held that such neglect worked a 
waiver of the condition. 

The exception to the foregoing settled principle of notice is, where there 
is a specific provision in the charter of a company requiring notice to he made on 
some particular officer of the company ^ then in such case it is held that notice 
upon some other person in some other manner is not sufficient and not bind- 
ing on the company. Stark County Mut. Ins. Co. vs. Hurd, 19 Ohio Rpts., 
149; and Forbes vs. Agawam Ins Co. 9 Cushing, Mass. Rpts., 470. This 
principle is very thoroughly discussed and settled by the following cases : 

Gilbert vs. Phcenix Ins Co., 36 Barb., N. Y. Rpts. 372; Security Ins. Co. 
vs. Fay, 22 Michigan, 467. 

This exception should be subject to the following qualification: that is, 
where the agent when writing insurance has notice that there was other 
insurance on the same property by same party, then the company is 
estopped from setting up a defense on its policy, under the condition against 
other insurance, so known to the agent when writing such policy. Goodall 
vs. New England Mut. Fire Ins. Co., 25 N. H. 169; Webster vs. Phoenix Ins. 
Co., 36 Wis. 67; Lycoming Ins. Co. vs. Barringer, 73 Illinois Rpts. 235. To 
allow an insurance company to receive and to have the benefit of the pre- 
mium, knowing at the time its policy would be voidable, and hence legally 
presumptive, not intending to pay the assured in case of loss, would be a 
fraud upon the assured, and the courts will not aid in the consummation of 
the fraud, but step in and say that the company has placed itself in a position 
where it is estopped from denying its liability on a matter of which U was fully 
advised at the time of entering into the covdract, 

Lycoming Ins. Co. vs. Barringer, 73 111. 235, above given; and also Com. 
Ins. Co. vs. Spanknable, 52 111. 53, and ^Etna Ins. Co. vs. Maguire, 57 111. 342. 
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III. — THE LEGAL STATUS OP SIMULTANEOUSLY WRITTEN POLICIES CONTAINING 

CLAUSE AGAINST OTHER INSURANCE. 

Where different companies, through different ageais^ issue policies simul- 
taneously or of even date, each policy to the other policy is as prior insur- 
ance, and without notice; all the policies are voidable under the clause pro- 
viding against other insurance; so held in Manhattan Ins. Co. vs. Stein, 5 
Bush. Ky. Rpts. 652, and cases cited. But where the simultaneously written 
policies are so written by the same agents then in such case as we have seen, 
the company having notice of the other insurance at the time of writing its 
policy f it is estopped from having the premium without assuming the risk 
contracted for. In other words, it is estopped from setting up the defence of 
the breach of the condition against other insurance known to the company 
at the time of issuing its policy. Upon this point there appears to be no dis- 
senting opinion. Ins. Co. of North America vs. McDowell, 50 III. 120. 

IV. — WHERE RENEWAL OF OUTSTANDING POLICIES CONSTITUTES OTHER 

INSURANCE, AND WHEN NOT. 

Where a party has outstanding insurance, and when applying for insur- 
ance by application states thaf the outstanding insurance will not be renewed 
at expiration, and whereas, contrary to such statement, the assured does 
renew such outstanding insurance, it was held that such renewal operated as 
original insurance, and withovi notice of the renewal avoids the policy so 
obtained. Dietz vs. Mound City Ins. Co., 38 Mo., 85. 

But in the absence of any statement by assured that he will not renew 
certain known outstanding insurance, it is held to be other insurance with 
notice, and does not avoid subsequent insurance so obtained. As a renewal 
is but the continuation of existing insurance, so without a stipulation not to 
renew any given insurance it is to be presumed that it will be renewed. 

In Pitney vs. Glens Falls Ins. Co., 65 N. Y. Rpts., 1, this point is made 
very clear, and this case may be taken and accepted as the law of the land 
upon this point at the present time. 

V. — ESTOPPEL — WHEN THE COMPANY HAS THE ALTERNATIVE OP RETIRING FROM 
THE RISK OR OF INDORSING PERMISSION FOR OTHER INSURANCE. 

So where an agent engaged to place a certain line of insurance, and noti- 
fied defendant company, and it neglected to make the proper indorsement of 
assent, it was held that the company was estopped from avoiding its policy 
on the ground of other insurance. Continental Ins. Co. vs. Horton, 28 Mich. 
Rpts., 174; and where a company is properly notified when other subsequent 
insurance is to be taken out, it has the alternative of indorsing consent or of 
retiring fr(ym the risk and so notifying the assured; neglecting to perform this 
duty, the company so neglecting is estopped from avoiding its policy on the 
grounds of a breach of a condition against other insurance. And when an 
assured held a policy containing the condition against other insurance with- 
out notice, and on obtaining other insurance so notified the defendant com- 
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pany, which refused to grant permission for other insurance, without impos- 
ing the condition that the aggregate sum of insurance should not exceed 
" two-thirds of the value of the property," it was held that the company was 
bound to consent to the other insurance, or decline to carry the risk; and to 
have cancelled its policy without having imposed such a condition, and hav- 
ing neglected to do either, was estopped from taking advantage of its own 
negligence. West Lake vs. St. Lawrence Ins. Co., 14 Barber N. Y. Rpts., 206. 
Hence, where a company is properly notified of other insurance, and does 
not dissent thereto, it is held as consenting to it, and is estopped from avoiding 
its policy on the grounds of a breach of the condition against other insurance. 
Potter vs. Ontario Ins. Co., 5 Hill N. Y. Rpts., 147. 

VI. — WHERE THE CONDITION MAY BE PARTLY BROKEN AND PARTLY NOT. 

That is to say, when the outstanding policy and the subsequent policy 
are partly concurrent and partly non- concurrent, or partly upon the same 
property and partly upon different and distinct pieces of property, the prior 
policy may be avoided in part, -and valid as to the other part. As where an 
outstanding policy covered the building and the fixtures, and, a subsequent 
policy being obtained on the fixtures without notice to or assent of the com- 
pany issuing the prior policy, it w^as held that the prior policy was avoided 
only on the fijctures, and valid on the building. Illinois Mut. Ins. Co. vs. Fix, 
53 111., 151. 

VII, — ADJUSTMENT OP LOSSES WHERE THERE IS OTHER INSURANCE. 

OOier insurance is legitimate and proper, when the policies provide in 
each for the other insurance by indorsement, or when the policies contain 
no condition at all against other insurance. This is so well understood that 
the writer refers to this subdivision of the subject only because there are 
law points involved under this head, and possibly not so generally under- 
stood. 

It is well understood, also, that where there is a line of concurrent 
insurance in different companies, and where the loss exceeds the aggregate 
amount of insurance, the loss is for the full amount of the insurance in each 
company. But now comes a point for more particular mention, and that is, 
where any policy contains a condition that, in case there be " prior insur- 
ance,'' such prior insurance in case of loss shall be exhausted before calling 
upon the company issuing such policy; then in such case, should the loss not 
exceed the amount of the prior insurance, the company issuing the subse- 
quent policy with the above named provision is not liable for any part of the 
loss. In this case above mentioned, the company issuing the subsequent pol- 
icy has such an interest in the prior policy, or is brought into such a legal 
status with it, that the prior policy cannot be cancelled without the consent 
of the company so issuing the subsequent policy. 

Macy vs. Whaling Ins. Co., 9 Met. Mass. Rpts. 354. And in case of other 
valid insurance, or other double insurance, as the courts call it, it matters not 
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how much the aggregate amount of insurance is, if it be ten times the value 
of the property on which such insurances attaches, the assured can recover 
only his actual loss; and [where the policies contain no pro rata contribution 
clause, then]* he may elect against which company he will proceed for his 
indemnity, and the company paying such loss is entitled to pro rata contribu- 
tions from the other companies. 1 Ben. F. I. C. 562. 

So, where there is a line of insurance in different companies, covering 
the same property and the same interest, and the loss is less than the aggregate 
insurance, the loss of each company is in the proportion that the amount of 
its insurance bears to the full amount of insurance in such line. This propo- 
sition is so well understood that it seems almost absurd to assert it; but it 
seems proper to assert this well known principle here, to more fully cover 
the domain of " the law relative to other insurance." 

But where there is non-concurrent insurance, as insurance in one com- 
pany on manufactured and unmanufacutred stock, and insurance in another 
company on manufactured stock only, "the rule of adjustment" is not so 
simple, or so generally understood. In this case supposed, viz., Blake vs. 
Exchange, etc., Ins. Co., 12 Gray, Mass. Rpts. 265, Judge Thomas states the 
rule of adjustment as follows : " Ascertain the amount of manufactured and 
unmanufactured stock separately. Then, as the value of the entire stock is 
to the sum insured, so would be the amount of the unmanufactured stock to 
the result sought. For example: the entire stock is, say $2,100; of this the 
manufactured is $1,500, the unmanufactured |600. The amount insured on 
both is $700. Then, as $2,100 is to $700, so is $600 to the result sought." 

So, where there is insurance in different companies, and the policy of one 
of the companies contains a " three-fourths clause," provided that " where 
property is insured by this company solely, three-fourths only of the value will 
be taken, and in case of loss, will pay only three-fourths value at the time of 
loss," and also further providing that " in case of loss or damage of property 
upon which double insurance exists, the company shall be liable to pay 
only such proportion thereof as the sum insured by this company bears to 
the whole amount insured thereon, such amount not to exceed three-fourths 
of the value of the property at the time of loss." 

When adjusting under such a policy, first make an estimate of the actuaZ 
cash value of the property destroyed at the date of the loss; then deduct one- 
fourth of such amount, and the remainder is the amount for which the com- 
pany is liable for that proportional amount as provided by the policy, if the 
amount three-fourths value so found is less than the total amount of the 
insurance. If such amount found exceeds the total insurance, then the loss 
is total. So, where there was $2,000 insurance under a policy containing a 
provision as given above, and $3,000 other insurance, the company issuing 
the policy with such clause " is liable only for two-fifths of three-fourths of 

* The line in brackets was omitted, by error of his printer, from ''Joshua Middlebrook's " 
paper as submitted to the committee. —Sec. 
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the actual loss." Haley vs. Dorchester, etc., Ins. Co., 12 Gray, Mass. Rpts. 
349. But if such other insurance is not concurrent with the policy contain- 
ing such clause, then the value of the property not covered by other insur- 
ance shall be deducted from the amount for proportional assessment. As 
when a policy for |2,000, containing the clause in question, covered " on his 
stock in trade, being mostly chamber furniture in sets, and other articles 
usually kept by furniture dealers," and there was 13,000 other insurance cov- 
ering only on " stock of furniture," and on proof of loss the jury assessed the 
loss of assured at ^,917.25, and also found that the value of the " articles 
usually kept by furniture dealers" was 1826.84. Under this finding the 
court held that the other insurance of |3,000 did not cover the other **articles 
usually kept by furniture dealers," and that the value of them, $826.84, 
should be deducted from 15.917.25, and that the defendant company was 
liable for two-fifths of three-fourths of the remainder, plus three-fourths of 
the sum of 1826.84. As this computation exceeded |2,000, the amount of the 
policy, the Court ordered a verdict for |2,000. * Haley vs. Dorchester, etc., 
Ins. Co., 1 Allen, Mass. Rpt. 536. 

As we have promised not to comment upon the soundness of the decis- 
ions of the courts on the cases cited in this paper, we will not do so in this 
cas^ further than to say that though the apportionment under the three- 
fourths clause was manifestly erroneous, yet, as the decision in other respects 
illustrates a principle of apportionment not obsolete, we thought it best to 
reproduce the case in this paper. And we have purposely avoided a discus- 
sion of the practice under the Fin Rvle or Albany RvJUy or any other rule, but 
have confined "ourself " to a few points under this head, as ** established by 
the courts." 

Finally, the mere fact that there is other insurance at the time of writ- 
ing a given policy, and it is indorsed on the policy, does not bind the assured 
to keep up such other insurance a moment, unUas itiaso stipvlated in the policy 
80 taken. Without such a stipulation the assured may cancel the other insur- 
ance or allow it to expire, at his own pleasure, and hence, in case of loss, the 
company is not entitled to any proportional assessment of such cancelled or 
expired insurance. 

Forbush v. Western Ins. Co., 4 Gray Mass. Rep. 337. 

And in conclusion, having presented this brief of " The Law Relative to 
Other Insurance," omitting only a few unimportant subdivisions, the writer 
desires to remind one and all that the subject as given calls for a simple digest 
of the law as held by the courts under the practices of the insurance profession. 
And it has been our purpose not to discourse upon what the law might, 
could, would or should have been, or to lecture upon the wisdom or sound- 
ness of some of the practices of the insurance profession, but to submit such 
a brief as we believe would **pass muster" in any court in the United 
States, on " The Law Relative to Other Insurance." 

JOSHUA MIDDLEBROOK. 
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ESSAY BY "ADJUSTER" (J. J. BERNE). 

Offering this essay on the "Law of Other Insurance," I am deeply 
impressed with the importance of the subject — equally conscious of the 
many imperfections in my efforts to present it, and have carefully avoided 
obtruding my own opinions, stating only those of authority. Numerous 
possibilities have suggested themselves during my researches, but I have 
deemed it best to advance neither theory nor supposition, and to deal not 
with deductions from facts, but with the facts themselves, as presented in 
the numerous, and in some instances conflicting, decisions on the stipulation 
of the contract. 

OP THE CONTRACT OP INSURANCE. 

The contract of insurance is peculiar in two respects : 

1. Having subscribed and delivered the policy and received or acknowl- 
edged receipt of the premium, the underwriter cannot compel the assured to 
observe or perform any of its conditions (a) ; and 

2. Assured becomes bound by the stipulations and conditions of the 
policy, and on their due performance his right of indemnity depends (6). 

' Such stipulations and conditions incidental to the conditional nature of 

the contract are considered express warranties (c), and may be aflarmative or 

promissory {d). Of the latter appears the promissory warranty or stipulation 

requiring 

"notice op other insurance," 

which we now propose to consider. 

Legal decisions on this important question are numerous, in many instan- 
ces apparently contradictory — a few diflScult of comprehension by the ordi- 
nary business or non-legal mind; indeed so exceeding fine is the point (possi- 
bly clear enough in the shining light of the bar) on which certain cases have 
turned as to be absolutely invisible to the intellect of the underwriter. 

OP double insurance. 

Double insurance, that is, insurance effected with more than one under- 
writer on the same subject, risk and interest, though in the nature of a 
wager, is not void at common law [e); but as the object and the very mean- 
ing of insurance is indemnity, the assured can recover no more than the 

(a) Duer on Insurance, 1, 8. 

(6) Ellis on Insurance (Shaw) 12. 

(c) Deacon vs. Sun Fire Ins. Co., 6 Wend, 488. 

(d) Arnold on Ins., page 581. See Jefferson Ins. Co. vs. Cotheal, 7 Wend., 72. See Mar- 
shall on Ins., Am. Ed. 2, 248. It is a condition precedent to recovery. Deitz vs. Mound 
City M. F. & L. Ins. Co., 38 Mo., 85. 

(e) Park on Ins. 873, Lex. Merc. 242. Marshall on Ins., 4, 115. See Godln vs. London 
Ass. Co., 1 Burr. 489. 

Double insurance is when the same party makes two or more insurances on the same 
subject, the same risk, and the same interest. Amould on Ins., 292. 

Double insurance, or which is the same over-insurance, is when two or more insur- 
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actual amount of his loss (a). This he may do of the first underwriter, who in 
turn may recover a proportionate amount from the others, or assured may 
compel each underwriter to contribute in proportion to amount written in 
his policy (6). 

Therefore, as assured can recover but one indemnity, and while he may 
exact that of one who in turn can compel contribution of all the other under- 
writers, any stipulation against other insurance without consent, whether 
to guard against excessive or to enforce contribution in case of other insur- 
ance, would seem superfluous. 

But though the excess is a nullity, the underwriters assume the wfiole risk, 
for assured is protected to its full value, and there is no absolute certainty of 
enforcing contribution of the others by the underwriter who may be com- 
pelled to advance the entire amount of the claim ; and while this danger 
may be avoided by a provision in the contract for contribution, the identity 
of interest when the assured is in any event fully protected is destroyed, for 
if the full or over-insurance does not actually produce a loss it tends to 
diminish the care which often prevents it. 

Hence it is manifestly necessary, for his protection, that the underwriter 
be informed in time of all other insurance, to enable him to decide on the 
acceptance or continuance of the risk, and the propriety of the stipulation 
requiring notice and consent in case of other insurance is evident. 

It is well settled that the underwriter may insert in his policy any stipu- 
lation or provision not contrary to public policy or good morals (c), and his 
right to insert the stipulation under consideration is not regarded with the 
usual jealousy incident to those working forfeiture, and with but one excep- 

ances are made in favor of the same assured, on the same interest, in the same subject, 
against the same risks. Phillips on Ins., Ed. 5, Sec. 359, 1250, and cases cited. 

See Burbank vs. Rockingham M. F. Ins. Co., 4 Fost., N. H. 550; Manger vs. Holyoke 
Fire Ins. Co., 1 Holmes (C. C. U. S. Mass.) 287; Johnson vs. N. B. & M. Ins. Co., lb. 117. 

To constitute a double insurance both policies must be upon the same insurable inter- 
est, either in the name of the owner of that interest or in the name of some other person for 
his benefit. JEtna Ins. Co. vs. Tyler, 16 Wendell, 385; Jones vs. Maine Mut. F. Ins. Co., 18 
Maine, 155; Ills. M. F. Ins. Co. vs. O'Neile, 13 Ills, 89. 

(a) Emerigon on Ins. , 1, 4. The insurers charge themselves with the issue ; they take 
upon themselves the risk, they promise the assured *' indemnity" against the losses and injur- 
ies which he may suffer. It is plain, therefore, that insurance is not a source of gain to the 
assured, the very nature of the contract forbids that it should be. Flanders on Ins., 6; Ellis 
on Ins., 14; Pickering vs. New England Mut Ins. Co., 12 Mass., 214; Millauden vs. Western 
M. &F. Ins. Co., 9 La., 27; Peoria Ins. Co. vs. Lewis, 18 111. 553; Craig vs. Murgatroyd, 4 
Yeates, Pa. 161; Thurston vs. Koch, 4 Dal., 348. 

(b) Park on Ins., supra; Shaw's Ellis on Ins., 14, and cases cited, 3 Kent, Com. 280; 
Newby vs. Ried, 2 Black, 416; Wiggin vs. Suffolk Ins. Co., 18 Pick, 145; Lucas vs. Jefferson 
Ins. Co., 6 Cow. N. Y., 635. 

(c) Phillips vs. Insurance, Ed. 5, 250, and cases cited. 
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tion (a) (and even then in a qualified sense) is regarded as material and 
fevored by the courts (6). 

The necessity of the stipulation was recognized by the earliest fire under- 
writers (c). 

The constitution or deed of settlement of the Hand-in-Hand Fire office of 
London, enrolled June 24th, 1698, provides, Art. 26: 

" If any insurance by the same person or persons is subsisting in 

this and in any other office at the same time, the insurance in 

this becomes void unless allowed by the board of directors, 

and their consent endorsed on the back of the policy." 

The Sun fire office policy thus frankly gives its reason in and for the 

stipulation: 

" To prevent f road, persons insured by this office shall receive no 

benefit from their policies if the same houses or goods, etc., 

are insured in any other office, unless such insurance be first 

specified and allowed on the back of the policy, in which 

case the office will pay their ratable proportion on any loss 

or damage." 

To guard against or prevent, implies the presence of fraud, and we of 

the nineteenth find this stipulation necessary as did our progenitors of the 

seventeenth century. 

Condition 11 of the Union fia-e office provides : 

" Insurance at the time of any loss in any other office makes the 
policy in this office void, unless," etc., etc. 
And the Corporation of the London Assurance now represented amongst 
us substantially preserves the stipulation of its first policy, requiring consent 
to other insurance. 

The early Amsterdam fire insurance policy admits a fixed valuation, 
and contains no stipulation requiring consent to other insurance. 

The early American fire policies were apparently issued after the man- 
ner of marine insurance contracts, and contained no stipulation as to other 

(a) Carrugi vs. Atlantic Fire Ins. Ck)., 40 Ga., 135. 

(6) Manhattan Ins. Co. vs. Stein, 5 Bush. Ky., 652; Obermayer vs. Globe Mut. Ins. Co., 
43 Mo., 573 ; Harris vs. Ohio Ins. Co , 5 Ohio, 467. Though the question of other insurance 
was not raised, the remarks of Story, J., in illustration of the grounds (materiality) on which 
the clause is favored, are not inappropriate in this connection.— Ed. 

The extent of his (assured) interest must always influence the underwriter. So far as it 
may influence him it ought to be communicated to him.' Underwriters do not rdy so much 
on the principles as on the interest of the assured, and it would seem always material that 
they should know how far this interest is engaged in protecting the property from loss. 
Columbia Ins. Co. vs. Lawrence, 2 Pet. 25, 49. 

(c) McCoy, J., Den., 1869, remarks : This new clause only lately thought of, in insurance 
policies, 40 Ga., 135; 
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insurance (a), but as fire insurance became more general tbe stipulation was 
introduced. 

The forms in use sometimes mention both subsequent and prior insur- 
ances, but this is unnecessary, and the general wprds " any other insurance " 
will apply as well to subsequent as to prior insurance (6). 

The stipulation of our modem fire insurance policies is nearly uniform, 
viz.: " Or if the assured shall have, or shall hereafter make any other insur- 
ance on the property hereby insured, or any part thereof, without the consent 
of the company written hereon, this policy shall be. void." And in a few 
cases the words "valid or invalid" (other insurance) appears. 

WHAT CONSTITUTES OTHER INSURANCE. 

Other insurance must be on the same subject and on the same interest 
(c) by a valid subsisting policy (d). 

When a specific parcel was insured by one policy and the same property 
was insured by another which also included other parcels, it is other insur- 
ance («)» and when any part of the insured property is covered by another 
policy it constitutes other insurance (/). 

The burden of proof that other insurance is on the same property is 
upon the insurer (gr), and it would seem in Illinois, though the point was not 
decided, that when proo& of loss specify additional insurance it is suffi- 

(a) See Hartford Ins. Co. policy, 1794. 

I legret my inability to obtain a copy of the deed of settlement or an early policy of the 
Philadelphia Gontributionship for the insurance of houses from loss by fire, 1752, but I infer 
fipom page 25 of the report of Centennial meeting that its conservative directors took good 
care not to overinsure, by first examining and ascertaining the actual value of the subject 
matter of insurance, and probably the contract was in the nature of a valued policy. 

(6) Stacey vs. Franklin Ins. Co., 2 W. & 8. Pa., 506; Harris vs. Ohio Ins. Co., 5 Ohio, 467. 
The words "other insurance permitted without notice until required," apply to prior and 
subsequent insurance. Blake vs. Exchange M. Ins. Co., 12 Gray, 265. 

(c) See double insurance, mpra. 

P., owning an undivided interest, insured wool as his own by several policies, and 
afterward caused one policy to be amended sp as to read: " In case of loss one-half iMiyable 
to 6. N., as his interest may appear," leaving the other policies unaltered. Held other in- 
surance. Pitney vs. Glens Falls Ins. Co., N. Y. C. A., 1876; Ins. Law Jl. 4, 785. 

(d) An invalid policy may be revived. When limited amount of other insurance was 
allowed and additional amounts were taken without consent, but such additional insurance 
was cancelled prior to the loss, the policies were simply suspended during the continuance 
of the unauthorized insurance, and were revived with the cancellation. Obermeyer vs. 
Globe M. Ins. Co., 43 Mo., 573. See Georgia Code, Sec. 2770. 

(c) Ogden vs. East River Ins. Co., 50 N. Y., 389; Musing vs. Altas M. Ins. Co., 14 N. Y., 
84; Phenix Ins. Co. vs. M. S. & N. I. R. R. Co. (Ohio), Ins. Law Jl. 9, 46. 

(/) Ass. Firemen's Ins. Co. vs. Assum, 5 Maryland, 165. See -^tna Fire Ins. Co. vs. 
Tyler, 16 Wend., 385. But see 9 Gray, 148; 5 Hill, N. Y., 148; and PhiUips on Ins. Ed. 5, 
866, doubting the validity of the latter. 

ig) Clark vs. Hamilton Mut Ins. Co., 9 Gray, 148. See 11 N. J., 447, and 20 Barb. N. Y. 
685. 
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cient (a). In Michigan it is held that proofs stating other insurance is such 
an admission as dispenses with evidence (6). 

Transfer of an existing policy by original insured is a new contract (c), 
and may, according to the circumstances, constitute other insurance. 

When one procures insurance in his own name, payable in case of loss 
to another to secure indebtedness, and afterwards procures insurance on the 
same property in his own name without such clause, it is other insurance {d). 

And when insurance is procured by the mortgagee at the expense of the 
mortgagor, it is other insurance of the mortgagor («). 

Renewal of an existing policy is not other insurance, such as is required 
by the stipulation (/). 

Contract of a lightning-rod dealer agreeing to pay all damages to the 
building upon which the same was erected within a given time, is a con- 
tract of guaranty and is not other insurance {jg). 

OP WRITIEN NOTICE AND CONSENT REQUIRED IN THE STIPULATION. 

Authorities on the stipulation requiring " wriUennotice and consent endorsed 
on the policy " are not harmonious. McCoy, J., remarking in a case in point: 
" The stipulation has nothing really to do vMh ihe contract of insurance. For 
myself I am of opinion that such stipulations are void. Parties may stipulate 
as they please in their contracts as to their several rights and obligations of 
each, but the mode by which it shall be proven whether or not there has 
been a breach or performance of their stipulations, is matter to be regulated 
by law and not by the stipulations of the parties. Whether parol evidence is 
admissible to prove the facts, or whether they can only be proven by writing, 
it seems to me is regulated by law, as grounds of public jwlicy and for the 
public convenience, and is not matter of stipuLaJtUm^^ (h). 

In Massachusetts it was held that parol evidence was inadmissible to 
supply the omission to state other insurance in the policy (i), even though 
the insurer knew of the existence of such other insurance and assented 
thereto, and had prepared the policy and delivered it to the assured ( j), and 
when assured handed agent a memorandum of other insurance subsequently 

(a) Continental Ins. Co. vs. Heilman, (Ills. 1879) Ins. Law Jl. 9, 91. See Bigler vs. N. Y. 
C. Ins. Co., 20 Barb. 635. 

(6) Alemania Ins. Co. vs. Hurd, Ins. Law Jl. 7, 169. 

(c) Walton vs. La. StateTM. & F. Ins. Co., 2 Rob. La., 563; Leavitt vs. Western M. & F. 
Ins. Co., 7 Rob. L|i., 354. 

(d) Neve vs. Columbia Ins. Co., 2 McM. So. Ca., 220. 

(e) 1 Curtis, 193, C. C. U. S. R. L 

(/) Brown vs. Cattaraugus Mut. Fire Ins. Co., 18 N. Y., 385. 

(g) Cole vs. Haven, Ipwa, Ins. Law Jl. 10, 156. See Cook vs. Wierman, 51 Iowa, 561. 
(h) Carrugi vs. Atlantic Fire Ins. Co., 40 Ga., 135. 
(t) Barrett vs. Union Mut. Fire Ins. Co., 7 Cush., 175. 

ij) Kimball vs. Howard Fire Ins. Co. , 9 Gray, 33, and cases cited. Hale vs. Mechanics 
Mut. Fire Ins. Co., 6 Cush., 173. 
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procured, and agent took the memorandum and returned it to the assured, 
saying he had entered it on his book, and it would be all the same as if 
endorsed on the policy, but in fact did not make such entry on his book— held 
the stipulation was not complied with (a). 

In Michigan, while it is held that the stipulation may be waived, enquiry 
of the agent as to whether he would consent to additional insurance, and his 
answer in the affirmative, is not notice or knowledge sufficient to constitute 
performance (6). 

In Missouri the decision that written consent was necessary (c) is over- 
ruled in a subsequent case where the doctrine of estoppel in pais applied (d). 

When the charter or by-laws prescribe the mode in which notice or con- 
sent shall be given, none other will suffice (g), unless the mode prescribed is 
of such character that its provisions may be waived. Thus a by-law of a 
mutual company, requiring a subsequent insurance on same property to have 
the consent of the directors signified by a statement thereof in the policy or 
by endorsement thereon, signed by the secretary, is not complied with by 
the approbation of one of the directors endorsed on the application, which 
application stated that applicant asks leave to insure $3,000 on same property 
in some other company — " please signify assent of the company in the pol- 
icy," — nor was the stipulation waived by the fact of the same person acting 
as agent for both insurers (/). 

So when the charter provided that the policy should be void unless con- 
sent to other insurance should exist by being endorsed upon the policy by 
the .secretary, it was held that nothing but such written consent would 
suffice (g). 

And when the by-laws provided that any insurance subsequently ob- 
tained without the consent, in writing, of the president, should avoid it, etc., 
and that the by-laws should not be altered except by a vote of two-thirds of 
the stockholders or directors, verbal consent of the president was insuffi- 
cient {h). 

In Vose vs. Hamilton Mut. F. Ins. Co. (i), we have a close case turning 
on the peculiar and precise phraseology of the defendant's stipulation. Pol- 

(a) Worcester Bank vs. Hartford Fire Ins. Co., 11 Cush., 265. ■ 

(ft) Alemannia Fire Ins. Co. vs. Hurd, Ins. Law Jl., V. 7, page 169. See Kimball vs. 
Howard Ins. Co., 8 Gray, 33. 

(c) Hutchinson vs. Western Ins. Co. , 21 Mo. , 97. 

(d) Hay ward vs. National Ins. Co., 52 Mo., 181. 
(c) Fabyan vs. Union Mut. Ins. Co., 33 N. H., 203. 

Hale vs. Mechs. M. F. Ins. Co. , 6 Gray, 169. 

Behler vs. German Mut. Ins. Co. (Indiana), Ins. Law Jl. V. 9, and cases on page 783. 

Bamsay W. C. M. Ins. Co. vs. Ins. Co., 11 U. C, 516. 
(/) Forbes vs. Agawam Mut Fire Ins. Co., 9 Cush., 470. 
(p) Couch vs. City Fire Ins. Co., 38 Conn., 181. 
(A) Hale vs. Mechs. Mut. F. Ins. Co., 6 Gray, 169. 
(i) 39 Barb., 302, Hogeboom, J., dissenting. 
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icy recited that in case any other insurance has been or shall be issued cov- 
ering any part of the property insured, the contract shall be void without 
notice or consent, etc. 

Insured removed the goods insured from No. 146 into another building, 
No. 148, containing other goods of the same kind on which he had obtained 
insurance in another cx>mpany, and blended the goods. 

In considering the question the court admitted there was a double in- 
surance, but held that the portion of the condition, in case any other insur- 
ance has been issued^ referred to a policy that had already issued covering the 
property, and there was none such policy, therefore the policy was not avoided; 
and the act of removal made the property covered by the other policy issued 
to cover in No. 148. 

And as to the latter part of the stipulation, or shall be issued, no policy 
was, in fact, issued since the issuing of defendant's policy (a). 

In general the stipulation requiring written notice and consent like other 
conditions of the policy may be waived by parol notice to the underwriter or 
his agent (6), in which case it seems that the true intent of the stipulation 
(to provide knowledge of the amount at the risk of the assured) is fulfilled 
and the opportunity given to cancel, and it becomes the underwriter's duty 
to cancel if he so elect, or failing to do so he must be considered as giving his 
consent to other insurance (c). 

Knowledge of the underwriter or of his agent is constructive notice and 
assent; thus when the same agent issued both policies, but did not give assent 
on the subsequent policy to the prior insurance, it was held suflScient notice 
and assent (d). 

(a) See Walton vs. La. State M. <& F. Ins. Co., 3 Rob. La., 563. 

(b) Dayton Ins. Co. vs. Kelly, 24 Ohio, St. 345. Kenton Ins. Co. vs. Shea, 6 Bush., 174; 
N. E. M. F. & M. Ins. Co. vs. Schaettler, 38 111., 166; Ills. Mut. Fire Ins. Co. vs. Malloy, 50 
Ills.. 419; Sexton vs. Montgomery Co. Mut. Ins. Co., 9 Barb., 191, etc. 

I deem it superfluous to cite the numerous cases supporting this doctrine, and the 
reader is referred to the valuable work of Mr. Beveridge on waiver and estoppel, where all 
the cases are collected. 

Carpenter vs. Providence Washington Ins. Co., 16 Pit 495, contra^ is overruled in 18 
Wat., 222, where the language of the S. C. U. S. leads to the above general conclusion. 

When amount of other insurance is erroneously stated in the policy, oral testimony to 
show that the agent was correctly informed by assured is admissible. Green vs. Equitable 
F. & M. Ins. Co., R. I. Ins. Law Jl. 6, p. 351, and cases cited. Sec. 1977, Rev. St Wisconsin, 
making the insurer responsible for the acts of the person who assumes to represent him, per- 
mits conditions to be waived by a broker or solicitor. Parol notice is sufficient when policy 
does not require the notice to be in writing. McGiven vs. Montgomery Co. Ins. Co. , 5 Hill, 

107. 

(c) Demill vs. Hartford Fire Ins. Co., 4 Allen, N. B. See Potter vs. Ontario M. Ins. Co., 

5 HUl, N. Y. 147. 

(d) Kenton Ins. Co. vs. Shea (supra); Barnes vs. Union Mut Ins. Co., 45 N. H., 21; Rich- 
mond vs. Niagara Ins. Co.. Ins. Law Jl. 9, 117; Brandup vs. St P9.UI F. & M. Ins. Co., Ins. 
Law Jl. 10, 228. When additional insurance in a specified company is mentioned, oral no- 
tice to agent of substitution without objection is sufficient CaUun vs. Farmville <& Banking 
Co., Ins. Law Jl. 8 p. 453. But see Forbes vs. Agawam Mut Fire Ins. Co. sitpra. 
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On notice or knowledge it becomes the duty of the insurer to endorse 
consent or to refuse it. A tender of the policy for the purpose of consent is 
not necessary (a), and if insurer does not cancel when notice is given of addi- 
tional insurance, the notice is final (&)i 

The^pvlalion may he umved by knowledge first acquired after loss occurs; thus 
when insurer required assured to furnish plans and specifications then aware 
of other insurance, it was held a waiver (c). 

And when insurer, with knowledge so acquired, called on assured to make 
out proofs, and required their correction on other grounds without alluding 
to other insurance, the stipulation was waived (d). 

But it is unnecessary to pursue this subject further than to add that the 
stipulation may be waived, not only by parol or knowledge of the insurer or 
his agent («), but that any decisive act done with knowledge of his rights 
and of the facts determines his election and works an estoppel in pais (/). 

WHAT IS A VALID, SUBSISTING POLICY. 

Where the policy, by its terms, requires consent of the underwriter to 
other insurance, and provides a clause of forfeiture, the general doctrine is 
well settled that without such consent to other insurance, whether prior or 
subsequent, the obligation of the underwriter is discharged {g). 

The stipulation requiring such consent refers only to other insurance on 
the same subject and interest [h). 

There are, however, many apparent exceptions to this doctrine. Thus 
it is settled, by no means unanimously, that if a subsequent policy against 
which the stipulation provides is itself a void one that cannot be enforced, 
it shall not void the prior, notwithstanding the clause of forfeiture and the 

(a) Demill vs. Hartford Fire Ins. Co. , 4 Allen, N. B. 

(6) Lycoming Mut. Ins. Co. vs. Stockbower, 26 Penn. St. , 199. 

(c) Webster vs. Phenlx Ins. Co. (Wis. 1879), Ins. Law Jl., 8, p. 931. 

Aliier— If agent was notified of the fact first after the fire, and made no specific objec- 
tion. Western Ass. Co. vs. Atwell, 2 Q. B. L. C, 181. 

(d) Pennsylvania Fire Ins. Co. vs. Kittle (Mich,), Ins. Law Jl. 8, 365. ; Fishbeck vs. 
Phenlx Ins. Co. (Cal.), Ins. Law Jl. 9, 501. See Phenix Ins. Co. vs. Stevenson (Ky,, 1879), 
Ins, Law Jl., 922. 

(e) May on Ins. , 129. Ibid. 869 and 370, and cases cited. 

(/) Bigelow on Estoppel, 578. Westchester Fire Ins. Co. vs. Earle, Ins. Law Jl. 9, 166. 

ig) Manhattan Ins. Co. vs. Stein, 5 Bush., Ky. Whether the other policy waa prior or 
subsequent to that herein litigated, is Immaterial. If prior, appellant ought to have had 
notice of it before policy was issued, so as to decide whether another insurance, having, 
perhaps, no assurable interest at the risk of assured, would be prudent; and if subsequent, 
prompt notice of it ought to have been given, so as to enable the appellant to elect either to 
sanction and endorse it, or to cancel its own policy. Phillips on Ins. Ed. 5, 881; May on 
Insurance, 364; N. Y. Central Ins. Co. vs. Watson, 23 Mich., 486; Alemania Ins. Co. vs. Hurd 
(Mich.), Law Jl., p. 169. 

Privilege for other insurance, 9 , suffices. Benedict vs. Ocean Ins. Co., 1 Daly, 8; 

Kimball vs. Howard Fire Ins. Co., 8 Gray, 33. 

{h) See double insurance, ante. 
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weight of authority seems to he that such subsequent policy is void ab initio, 
and thence not a valid and subsisting policy, and therefore does not consti- 
tute other insurance within the meaning of the stipulation (a) ; and this is 
supported by the high authority of Mi;. Phillips (6). 

Is a policy of insurance, without consent to other insurance, void or void- 
able? 

Authorities on this point are by no means harmonious. The question 
seems to have been first presented in Massachusetts, where assured held 
policies containing the usual stipulations for consent to other insurance, but 
in no instance was the stipulation performed, and it was held that the subse- 
quent policy was wholly void and inoperative, and again it was wholly nuga- 
tory and of no effect (c). 

This doctrine was pushed to a questionable extent in Maine, where it 
was held that although the second insurer Jiad paid the lou toUhoul question, 
yet, if he might have avoided U, it was competent to show that it was voidable, 
and so was not other insurance within the meaning of the stipulation {d). 

In New Jersey (e), Ohio (/) and Indiana {g) policy without consent is 
held void, and under such circumstances subsequent insurance does not con- 
stitute a valid subsisting policy. In New Hampshire the same doctrine is 
affirmed (h) apparently reversing a former decision where the meaning of 
the word "void," as applicable to contracts of Insurance, was fully discussed (i). 

The language of the S. C. U. S. would seem to imply that the contract 
under such circumstances is voidable (j). 

In New York, a contract of insurance, when such stipulation is not per- 
formed, is held voidable, and the decision of the Court is in direct conflict 

(a) Jackson vs. Mass. Mut Ins. Co., 23 Pick., 418; Clark vs. N. £. Ins. Co., 6 Cush., 343; 
Jackson vs. Fanners' Ins. Co., 5 Gray, 52; Thomas vs. Builders' M. F. Ins. Co., 119 Mass., 121; 
Gale vs. Belknap Ins. Co., 41 N. H., 170; Gee vs. Cheshire M. F. Ins. Co., 56 N. H., 65; 
Schenck vs. Mercer Mut. Ins. Co., 4 Zab., N. J., 447; Stacey vs. Franklin Ins. Co., 2 W. & S. 
Pa., 506; Philbrook vs. N. £. M. Ins. Co., 37 Maine, 137; Rising Sun Ins. Co. vs. Slaughter, 
20 Ind., 520; Sutherland vs. Old Dominion Ins. Co. (Va.), Ins. Law Jl. 8, 181. 

(6) Phillips on Ins. Ed. 5, 881, et seq. 

(c) Jackson vs. Mass. Mut. Ins. Co., 23 Pick., 418. 

(d) Philbrook vs. N. E. M. Ins. Co., 37 Me., 137. 

But in N. Y. it was held that the subsequent policy having been settled, precluded 
plaintiff in action on the prior from alleging invalidity, even though it could have been so 
shown to have been invalid. Bigler vs. N. Y. Central Ins. Co., 20 Barb., 685. 

(e) 4 Zab., N. J., 447. 

(/) Knight vs. Eureka Ins. Co., 26 Ohio, 664. 

(gr) 20 Ind., 520. 

{h) 41 N. H., 170. 

(0 Atlantic Ins. Co. vs. Goodall, 35 N. H., Bell, J. The term "void" is equivocal; It 
may import absolutely null or merely voidable, and it is often used when the contract to 
which it applies has a capacity to be afftrmed and thus rendered effectual, firom the first the 
affirmance operating as a waiver of the right to avoid. 

(J) Ins. Co. vs. Wilkinson, 13 Wal.. 222. 
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with that in 37 Maine, 137. In the case at bar there was no notice or consent 
to other insurance, and it was pleaded that by reason of the non-perform- 
ance the subsequent policy was void. It was held, however, that in assum- 
ing this position they overlooked the fact that this agreement or stipulation was 
made for the benefit of the subsequent insurer, and that it was competent for him to 
waive it, and it was no answer to allege that the other insurance might legally 
be resented and avoided (a). 

In Xentucky it is held that the second policy is not void ab initio, but 
voidable (6); and in Pennsylvania the rule is stated thus: When policies 
alleged to be other insurance are void at the time of the loss, they are no 
dbstacle to a recovery on the policy on which claim is made, but if voidable 
only for some breach of condition for which the insurer might have avoided 
them, but which nevertheless they have waived, etc. (c). 

In Iowa the policy without consent is held voidable (d). But whether 
void or voidable, the weight of authority is that to constitute a valid subsist- 
ing policy at the time of the loss, consent of the underwriter is required for 
other insurance when such exists. That a subsequent policy without such 
consent is of no effect, in fact, never became insurance and does not violate 
the stipulation requiring consent on the prior policy, because the subsequent 
is incapable of being enforced («). 

It follows as a necessary corollary that if the subsequent insurer gives 
consent to the prior, and the prior is without such consent, there is such 
other insurance as in the latter instance will avoid the prior policy. 

In Michigan (/), Kentucky {g) and Tennessee {h) it is held that the sub- 
sequent insurance without consent of the prior underwriter avoids his 
policy. 

"When both policies bear the*same date the actual execution will deter- 
mine which is prior and which subsequent ; so, when two policies were exe- 
cuted on the same day. Story, J., in delivering the opinion of the court, 
remarked : "In my judgment there is no difficulty in the case at bar. I 

* 

(a) Bigler vs. N. Y. Central Ins. Co., 20 Barb, 635. 

(ft) Baer vs. Phoenix Ins. Co., 4 Bush, 242; Sugg vs. L. & L, Ins. Co. (Ky.), Ins. Law 
Journal 9, 657. 

(c) MitcheJl vs. Lycoming Mut Ins. Co., 51 Penn. St 408. 

(d) Davis vs. Hartford Ins. Co. , 13 Iowa, 69. See Hubbard vs. Hartford Ins, Co., 33 Iowa, 
325. 

(e) 23 Pick, Maas. 418; 6 Cush, 343; 5 Gray, 52; 119 Mass, 121; 38 Ills., 166. Sutherland 
vs. Old Dominion Ins. Co., Va. Ins. Law Jl. 8, 181; 41 N. H. 170; 55 N. H. 65; 2 W. & 8. Pa., 
506; 37 Maine, 137; 20 Ind. 520; 4 Tab. N. J. 447; 33 Iowa, 326; 26 Ohio, 660. 

Bell, J. — The original insurance must always defeat the operation of the subsequent 
when the same provision exists (in both), and the validity of the prior is unaffected by the 
second and abortive policy. Goodall vs. Atlantic Ins. Co., 35 N. H., 328. 

(/) Allemania Fire Ins. Co. vs. Hurd, Ins. Law Jl. 7, 169, See N. Y. Central Ins. Co. vs. 
Watson, 23 Mich., 486. 

(g) Manhattan Ins. Co. vs. Stein, 5 Bush., Ky. 

(h) Kennedy vs. Home Ins. Co., Ins. Law Jl. 6, 359. 
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have no doubt that it is competent, in all cases where the priority clause in 
one policy renders it material, to enquire into the actual fact of prior execu- 
tion. The law, where it is material, will examine into fractions of a day, 
and give the parties their rights accordingly. In this case, therefore, I shall 
admit the evidence of the actual time of the execution of the two poli- 
cies " (a). 

OTHER INSURANCE VALID OR NOT. 

It is perhaps questionable whether it is competent for the insurer to 
insert the above clause, and in the absence of any decisive action by the 
courts we can but consider it an unsettled question. In one case the court 
remarks : " These words are not to be disregarded, being doubtless inserted 
to prevent any controversy of the kind suggested " (5). In another case the 
court questions whether or not the clause is against public policy, but leaves 
it undecided (c). 

The evident importance of the addition to the usual stipulation makes 
it desirable to have the question settled at an early date. 

ADJUSTER. 



(a) Potter vs. Ins. Co., 2 Masou, 475. 

This ruling was aflBirmed in Brown vs. Hartford Ins. Co., 3 Day, 58. 
(6) Continental Ins. Co. vs. Heilman (Illinois), Ins. Law Jl. 1880, Vol. 9, p. 91. See L. & 
Ins. Co. vs. Verdler, 35 Mich., 395; 22 N. Y., 402 ; 42 Ga., 459. 
(c) Gee vs. Cheshire Mut. Fire Ins. Co., 55 N. H., 65. 
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ESSAY BY " SILEX." 

GENERAL. 

The underwriter, in the prosecution of his calling, meets with no class 
of special hazards oftener, or requiring more careful study, than those apper- 
taining to the manufacture of flour. If there be any one thing the demand 
for which is constant and uninfluenced by temporary causes, it is the mate- 
rial which goes into the making of the "staff of life." The saw mill may 
bum, manufactories of textile fabrics may meet with the same fate, our 
supply of paper may be cut off, sugar refineries, distilleries, glucose factories 
may stop, but the products of any one of these or of a thousand others, if 
denied nimnkind, cannot work such injury as the deprivation of flour. The 
grain of wheat falling into the fallow soil starts upon a career of blessing and 
usefulness such as no other of nature's products can boast. As the producer 
of this important cereal, our own country now^ leads the world, its annual 
product being nearly, if not quite, 450,000»000 bushels. The product of 1880 
was nearly 450,000,000 bushels, valued at nearly $500,000,000. Up to the time 
of the introduction of the present improved methods of milling, there was 
a scarcely perceptible amount of flour exported, and even now the amount 
is small as compared to the wheat exported. Deducting the amount of 
wheat exported (ground and in bulk) in 1880, amounting to 180,000,000 bush- 
els, from the amount raised, and we have a total of 270,000,000 bushels which 
goes into the manufacture of flour or serves as seed for the next planting. 
Of the 180,000,000 bushels of wheat exported, about 30,000,000 bushels were 
made into flour in this country; or, to be more exact, 7,12§,164 barrels of 
flour (or its equivalent in sacks) were exported last year from this country; 
so that it would be safe to say that 300,000,000 bushels of wheat, less the 
amount used for seeding, are ground into flour annually in this country. 
The foreign trade in flour is assuming such proportions as to warrant the 
belief that an unlimited market is opening to American flour. England, 
Scotland, Ireland, France, Germany, Austria and other foreign countries are 
large consumers. The mills of Minneapolis alone exported 750,000 barrels 
in 1880. A class of property so large as the niilling interests of America, 
requiring an outlay of capital in the aggregate so enormous, and with such 
favorable prospects of growth, should present an inviting field to intelligent 

16 
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underwriting; and the study of the fire hazard of flouring mills is well 
worth the efforts of any underwriter. That the manufacture of flour can be 
carried on in such a manner as to make an adequate rate attainable by the 
insurance companies there can be no doubt, and to foster such methods as 
will result in this is equally important for the assured as well as the com- 
pany. In presenting his views upon so important a subject as this, the 
writer feels that the necessarily short limits of the present essay must pre- 
vent as thorough a statement as is desirable, even were he able to exhaust so 
wide a subject; and should he succeed in adding even in a small degree to 
the large fund of information on these points, gathered by those here of 
such wide experience and acute obser\^ation, he will feel that his labor has 
not been wasted. 

HISTORICAL. 

It would be an interesting recital, could it be confined within the limits 
of this essay, to trace the development of the manufacture of flour from its 
early and simple stages down to the present intricate processes which result 
in its production. The traditions of the ancient Greeks point to Miles, eon 
of the Spartan King Lilex, who lived 800 years before Christ, as the inventor 
of mills. The Romans credited their God Pilumnus with the invention. 
That Abraham had cakes baked from the finest flour for his guests by Sara, 
his wife, holy writ assures us; and the same authority tells us that Samuel, 
when a captive in the hands of the Philistines, was made to turn the milL 
In the earliest stages of its production, a hollowed piece of wood or stone, 
wnth a pounder or pestle, performed the work. Among the Etruscans it 
assumed a more cylindrical form. The inner part and bottom of the vessel 
was finished in furrows, as was also the pestle, which terminated below in 
an iron point. This point, resting in an appropriate depression in the vessel, 
made it practicable to roll the pestle about, and thus, it is supposed, origi- 
nated the ordinary millstone. From these simple beginnings the present 
complicated system took its start. 

MATERIAL. 

In treating of the subject under consideration, it divides itself naturally 
into two heads, viz.: The hazard incident to the nature of the material, 
and that incident to the nature of the methods employed in its manufacture. 

The ordinary wheat berry consists of the following parts : 1st, The out-* 
side hull or bran, composed of several layers, exhibiting different color, 
tenacity and composition, and serving as a protection to the inner structure 
against outside destructive agencies. 2d, The gum, a soft, oily substance 
which embodies the principle of development. 3d, Starch and glutinous 
matter, being the bulk of the grain, and serving as food for the young plant 
during its early growth. 

Or, to be more accurate, each kernel of wheat consists of 1st, The epig- 
carpf or outer coat of longitudinal cells. 2d, The mesocarpj or inner coat of 
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longitudinal cells. 3d, Tlve endocarpj or coat of transverse cells. These 
compose the bran, strictly speaking. 4th, The qnspermy or outer seed coat. 
5th, T?ie legmen, or inner seed coat. Within these are layers of gluten sacs, 
or the perispemtj and in the heart of the kernel is a mass of irregular cells 
containing starch and albuminoid bodies, known as the endosperm. A kernel 
of wheat, in short, is made up of a series of coverings of woody fibre, which 
serve to inclose and protect the successive layers of gluten cells containing 
the phosphates and nitrogenous compounds, and within these the starch 
cells containing the albuminoids. The gluten cells or granules are the most 
nutritious parts of the wheat berry, furnishing the human organism with 
brain, nerve and bone. The cells or granules grow smaller towards the inte- 
rior of the grain. The whole of the interior of the five coatings of bran may 
be regarded as composed of granules or middlings,, but as they decrease in 
size towards the center, where they are no more than a mass of starchy par- 
ticles, we may assume there is some flour inside the bran, though it is better 
in theory to assume that the interior of the berry is all middlings. 

Of the chemical constituents of wheat there may be said to be in every 
100 pounds an average of 12.5 pounds of water; 75 pounds of starch, cellu- 
lose, sugar, etc.; 11 pounds of nitrogenous matter and oil, and 1.6 pounds of 
ash. 

The wheat crop of this country is divided into so-called spring and win- 
ter wheat. The lands north of the parallel of 40 degrees, and mainly the 
States and Territories north and west of the foot of Lake Michigan, produce 
spring wheat, and comprise the States of Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa and 
the adjoining Territories. The winter wheat States comprise, in the eastern 
slope, Michigan, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, and other States south 
of the Ohio Uiver, as well as the entire Pacific slope, comprising California 
and Oregon. The production, owing to the immense increase in California, 
Oregon, Missouri and the States along the Ohio valley, has for the past year 
made the winter wheat crop the larger part of the total crop. The rapid 
development of Dakota and other northwestern Territories, including the 
famous Red River region, will this year increase the proportion of spring 
wheat and probably give it the preponderance. Of the distinctive qualities 
of each class, it only need be said for our purposes that in the case of spring 
wheat the outside coverings of the berry included under the name "bran" are 
thicker and more brittle, and that the structure of the berry is harder and 
more compact. 

With this explanation of the mechanical and chemical constituents of 
the wheat berry, a better understanding can be gained of the first division of 
our subject, viz., the hazard incident to the nature of the material. The 
dust produced during the different stages of its manufacture into flour comes 
under this head as perhaps the only hazard in this connection. This dust 
is of three kinds — ^that from the wheat-cleaning machinery, that from the 
buhrs, and that from the bolts and middlings machines. If brought into 
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contact with fire, or even a spark, this dust, under certain conditions, is ex- 
plosive as well as inflammable. Instances are by no means rare of accidents 
of this nature in flouring mills, and of their widespread destructiveness and 
the inability of ordinary fire apparatus to cope with the danger. The most 
notable cases on record are those of the Tradeston Mills, near Glasgow, Scot- 
land, in 1872, and the Washburn "A" and other mills in Minneapolis, in 
1878. From the evidence educed, the disaster in both cases was caused by 
the running dry of a pair of stones used on middlings — the friction thus 
caused producing sparks, the conveying of sparks thus caused into the chop 
conveyor, from thence into the dust-room, where the series of explosions 
commenced. The report of the two scientific experts who investigated the 
Tradeston Mill affair — Professors Rankin and MacAdam— is very full and 
exhaustive, and a few extracts will be made for the purpose of elucidating 
this important part of our subject. They state : 

" 1st. That the primary cause of the fire and explosion was the acci- 
dental stoppage of the feed of one of the pairs of stones engaged in grinding 
the sharps (or middlings), which led to the stones becoming highly heated 
and strikii^fire. 

" 2d. That the fire thus generated inflamed the finely divided dust which 
was diffused through the air in the exhaust conduits (or chop conveyors) and 
then passed on to exhaust box (or dust-room). 

" 3d. That the sudden combustion of the dust diffused through the air 
would produce a very high temperature in the gaseous products of that com- 
bustion, and this would necessarily be accompanied by a great and sudden 
increase of pressure and bulk, constituting, in fact, an explosion. 

" 4th. That the first effect of this explosion would be to burst the exhaust 
box and allow the diffusion of the dust and flour throughout the atmosphere 
of the whole mill. 

**5th. That this communication of the inflammable dust and flour 
throughout the atmosphere of the whole mill was the cause of the second 
explosion, by which the gable waUs were blown out, the mill reduced to ruins 
and the woodwork set on fire. 

"6th. That the stores or granaries were set fire to partly by the flames 
and fire from the mill traveling along the gangways, and partly from the 
burning materials falling through the skylights. 

" 7th. That no explosive or other foreign material was used in the manu- 
facture of the flour, and that we found the steam boilers iminjured. 
* ** ** ** ** ** 

" The recent Tradeston fire-explosion, so far as we know, exceeded all 
previous ones in its violence and in its destructive and fatal effects, but the 
difference is not one of kind, but purely of degree. Indeed, it requires 
some consideration to see the reason why such fire explosions are not much 
more frequent than they have been. A fire explosion consists in the sudden 
combustion of a mixture, whether solid, liquid or gaseous, or partly in each 
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of these conditions, containing a combustible substance and a supporter of 
combustion, such as oxygen, finely divided and intimately diffused through- 
out each other, and either exactly or nearly in certain chemical proportions; 
and to inflame that mixture there must also be present a body at a white 
heat, such as a flame or spark. The feilure of any one of these conditions 
prevents the explosion. For example, if there be an excess or a deficiency of 
any of the ingredients of the explosive mixture, or if they be not thoroughly 
mingled, the contact of fire will either fail to inflame the mixture or will 
produce only gradual combustion and not explosion; or if the spark or other 
hot body be below a white heat, the inflaming or combustion will fail. It 
thus appears that it is only through the coincidences of certain conditions 
that a flre explosion is possible, and this accounts for these being of only 
occasional and not daily occurrence in flour mills. 
* ** ** ** *** * 

" The flour dust consists mainly of starch and gluten, accompanied by 
smaller proportions of gum, sugar and oil. All these substances are com- 
posed in greater part of carbon, hydrogen and oxygen, and when burned 
they yield carbonic-oxide gas and water vapor. These gases necessarily 
tend to occupy a greater space than the dust and air which give rise to them, 
and this extra space demanded by the products of the combustion is much 
enlarged by the high temperature produced during the burning, and which 
tends greatly to expand the volume of the gases. We have already given an 
estimate of eight atmospheres as the increase of pressure produced by the 
effort of the gases to expand when they are in a limited space." 

In the case of the Washburn "A" and other mills, which were destroyed 
in Minneapolis, in 1878, the similarity of circumstances is so striking as to 
make the above report equally applicable to this disaster. These excep- 
tional facts should be borne in mind, however, in considering this evenjt : 

1st. The extraordinary dryness and hardness of the wheat. According 
to the general testimony of •the millers of that section, the wheat crop of 
1877 was exceptional in these respects, and its manufacture into flour accom- 
panied with unusual heat and dust. 

2d. The dangerous method employed in the mill of purif3dng middlings. 
The so-called "French " machines, which will.be explained more fully sub- 
sequently, were used, which blew the middlings dust in large quantities into 
the mill. 

3d. The high pressure at which the mill was run — it being a matter of 
common report among the employes that on the day of the explosion the 
mill was run at its very highest capacity. 

The particulars of the two disasters just named would seem to indicate 
that the dust from the stones, in connection with the exhaust fan, contains 
more elements of. danger than that from any other source. But that dust 
from the wheat-cleaning machinery and that from the bolts and middlings 
machines have dangerous properties only secondary to this, numberless 
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InBtances will testify. As pertinent to this part of our subject, the statement 
made by Mr. Eckstein, before the Industrial Association of Lower Austria, 
is of interest. In calling attention to the well known phenomenon of the 
artificial light in theaters produced by means of lycopodium, he says : "A 
similar blaze or explosion could not be produced with ordinary meal, but 
with meal which had been previously heated in water up to thirty degrees 
centigrade the phenomenon would result precisely the same as with lycojx)- 
dium." It was probable that in the mills the meal was heated by the rapid 
motion of the machinery, and that whenever a spark was produced by the 
friction of the stones, the meal was ignited and an explosion was the result 
The reasons why these explosions never or very seldom took place was, 
because in old times the millers used to wet the com (or grain), whereas such 
is not the practice in mills run by steam. If the chemical constituents of 
meal are considered, the question assumes an entirely different aspect. All 
cereals, with the exception of buckwheat, contain a certain quantity of oily 
matter. For example, of a thousand parts of flour 18.50 are oleaginous, of rye 
21.09, etc. The presence of this oleaginous ingredient accounts completely 
for the explosive property of flour and meal. No reference is had to this 
ingredient in the manipulations to which grain is subjected. The kernels 
are crushed under a heavy pressure, and heat is necessarily engendered by 
the operation, which prepares the oily matter contained in the meal for igni- 
tion. A spark struck out in the grinding of the stones, the flame of a lamp, 
candle or lantern, etc., is sufficient to ignite instantaneously the oil dis- 
tributed among the fine particles of dust and flour, and hence results what is 
called an explosion. The case is the same with lycopodium. This sub- 
stance, the seed of the club-moss, also forms a powder, but a much coarser 
one than ordinary flour. Moreover, lycopodium contains likewise oil, and it 
owes its explosive character to these two circumstances. 

The means of preventing or mitigating this danger will be explained 
under the second head of our topic. . 

MECHANICAL. 

We now come to the second division of our subject, viz.: The hazard 
incident to the nature of the methods employed in the manufacture of flour. 

As a preliminary to any description of the different processes in use and 
the aggregate hazard involved, a detailed description of each machine is 
necessary — its probable location in the mill — the offices it performs — the fire 
hazard its use develops— and the means available to lessen that hazard. In 
the descriptions of the several machines used it will be impossible to make 
statements sufficiently ample or accurate to apply to all machines. The 
main principles only can be explained, leaving some of the details out of the 
question, unless bearing directly upon the hazard. Indeed it is impossible 
even to include all the machinery likely to be used in any mill, as it is not 
infrequently the case that the indiosyncracies of the miller may lead to the 
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construction and introduction of machiner}' of his own planning. It should 
be borne in mind, also, that with the enterprise and ingenuity now interested 
in the manufacture of flour, new inventions are being put into operation 
yearly. First in order come the 

JUwtor«— These consist of open metal cups, called buckets, fastened at 
intervals of from 12 to 18 inches by means of rivets to an endless leather, 
rubber or cotton belt from 3 to 16 inches wide. This belt, if for the purpose 
of carrying wheat, frequently runs up through the entire height of the 
building without interruption; if for middlingis or other parts of the wheat, 
the distance they traverse is usually less. The belts run over two iron or 
wood pulleys from 20 to 40 inches in diameter, revolving at a speed of about 
40 a minute, usually in wooden boxes, one at either extremity of the eleva- 
tor. The pulleys are enclosed in wooden boxes— that at the top of the 
elevator being the head, and that at the bottom the boot. The belt is also 
enclosed in wood its entire length. The hazards incident to this feature of a 
mill are : 

1 St. Those resulting from the heavy bearing-down pressure on the upper 
pulley when the elevator is doing its work or for some reason gets clogged. 
This causes the belt to remain stationary, to slip over the upper pulley, and 
friction to ensue to such an extent frequently as to bum the belt off, the 
smouldering ends of which will readily ignite the adjacent woodwork. This 
danger is very greatly increased by the long continued collection of inflam- 
mable dust and refuse on the lower side of the elevator head, directly 
underneath the pulleys. This danger, though incident to all elevators, is 
more especially liable to those carrying middlings, they being much heavier 
and more compact. As this accident more frequently happens on the upper 
floor of the mill, the fire is not so likely to be discovered seasonably as if it 
was in a more accessible place. 

2. Resulting from an inaccurate adjustment of the pulleys, the danger 
being of the chafing of the belting against the wood inclosure should they 
not be hung properly. This danger exists in an especial degree in long 
elevators. 

3. Resulting from their continuous running, even when there is no work 
for them to perform. This refers more particularly to wheat elevators, which 
are often so constructed as to be constantly in motion, whether in use or not, 
when the mill is in operation. This unnecessarily adds to the hazard by 
constituting a flue with a strong draft running through all the floors of the 
mill. 

In order to guard against the contingencies named it is important that 
the principal, i. e., the longest of the elevators in a mill, should be so arranged 
as to be thrown out of gear at once in case of the discovery of any obstruc- 
tion. When not in use they should invariably be stopped. There should be 
openings to the boxes on each floor, covered with glass, otherwise the oppor- 
tunity for discovering this trouble is slight. There should be at the bottom 
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of every elevator head a slide, through which at least once in every week 
the dust and other impurities collected below the pulley can be withdrawn. 
If the elevator head is kept clean, the danger of an extensive fire is very 
much less. It is also desirable that the head should be so built that it can 
readily be taken off, leaving the pulley entirely open, and so facilitate the 
discovery and correction of any difficulty. Iron flanges to the pulleys are a 
great safeguard against the belt slipping entirely off, as is sometimes the 
case. The safest material for elevator belts is a well woven four-ply cotton 
belt, this being much slower to ignite from friction. 

SEPABATOBS. 

These consist of a series of graded inclined metal selves, mounted in an 
open frame and run by eccentrics, the whole surmounted by a fan. They 
vary in height from 7 to 8 feet, and cover an area of from 4 to 5 square feet. 
Ul)on the topmost of these selves the wheat falls, after being subjected to a 
current of air from the fan, and, after passing over each grade successively, 
goes to the appropriate bin or machine. The dust and refuse eliminated by 
the fan is by the same power blown out of the building or into a dust-room, 
as the case may be, and the coarser and heavier particles pass into a sack or 
some receptacle placed for the purpose. The speed of the fans is from 400 
to 600 revolutions per minute, that of the bearings running the eccentrics 
400, both in metal boxes. 

These machines are usually located on upper floors of mill. 

Their office is to clean wheat from the coarser impurities which are in it, 
such as straw, oats, ahd dust and refuse of various kinds. 

The fire hazard developed is in the rapid motion of the bearings in con- 
nection with the fan and the dust created thereby. 

The bearings should be carefully watched and oiled. The machine 
should be set firmly on the floor, and the dust conveyed away by as direct 
and short a route as possible out of doors, preferably, or to the dust-room. 
This room, whether connected with separators or any other machines, as con- 
taining a part of the most hazardous product of milling, should be located 
outside of building. It should be of lightly constructed material, so as to 
afford little resistance to burning and exploding dust and to make it less 
liable to re-enter mill through dust-box. If not on outside and separate 
from building, it is preferable to have it on top of mill, if no exposures 
exist. If inside building, one side should be so located and built that the 
force of the explosion would find vent outside of building. It should be 
cleaned out twice a week, and sweepings thrown into river or at safe distance 
from buildings. 

CocUe Machine — ^This machine consists of a wood frame, covering an area 
of 11x4 feet (largest size), supporting one or more iron or zinc inclined cylin- 
ders one to two feet in diameter, revolving at about 125 per minute. These 
cylinders are full of small indentations on their inner surfaces, of sufficient 
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size to catch the cockle (a small black seed of a weed which grows with wheat) 
and broken particles of wheat, while the whole kernel slips over them. 
The wheat is fed from an inclined hopper rmining outside from the end 
of the cylinder. As it falls uix)n the inside, the undesirable parts are caught 
in the indentations and carried upwards. As they approach the upper side 
of the machine they drop into an inclined conveyor suspended inside, over 
which it passes to a receptacle at the end of the machine, or is carried away. 
There is a light bearing at the head of the machine, running at about 500, 
which gives an eccentric motion to the feed. The office of this machine is 
to separate the cockle and broken particles of wheat from the whole berry. 
The fire hazard arises only from the bearings and dust. The work per- 
formed being comparatively light, the danger from hot boxes is not immi- 
nent. 

Scourer — This machine consists of an upright metal cylinder varying in 
size from 24 to 36 inches in diameter, surrounding a perforated cylinder of 
the same material 22 to 34 inches in diameter. Inside of this is a series of 
horizontal metal bars attached to an upright shaft revolving at the rate of 
600 to 700 revolutions per minute. The whole is mounted in a wood frame 
occupying an area of nearly 4 feet square, and is surmounted by a fan, all 
reaching a height of 7 feet 6 inches. The bearings are of iron, well bab- 
bitted. The lower bearings of the upright shaft, to which power is usually 
and preferably conveyed for operating the machine, rest 15 inches from the 
frame of the machine, upon an iron support or bridge-tree 12 inches from 
the floor. Its location is usuaUy in the basement of the mill. Its office is to 
remove the dust and other foreign matter clinging to the berry. 

The wheat, falling through the cylinder and beaten about by the rapidly 
revolving rods^ is at the same time subjected to a strong current of air created 
by the fan, which draws the dust laterally and upward through the per- 
forated cylinder and sends it to the dust-conveyor leading to dust-r(X)m or 
directly out of doors. 

The fire hazard connected with this machine arises from the rapid 
motion of its bearings, the possibility of accumulated refuse about the ma- 
chine, and the dust and draft created by the beaters and fan. Cleanliness 
and careful lubricating are the safeguards against fire. A light and accessible 
location, upon a raised platform, is also desirable. The remarks relative to 
dust and dust-room connected with separator are equally applicable to this 
machine. 

SmuUer — The same description which is given of the scourer will apply 
to this machine, with the exception that a cylindrical brush is also some- 
times used in connection with the beaters, revolving inside the main cylin- 
der. Its location is on lower floors of mill. Its work is more particularly to 
cleanse the wheat from the smut mixed with it— a fungus growth more par- 
ticularly prevailing in the softer varieties of wheat, winter wheat particu- 
larly, the accumulation of which is supposed to be dangerous. The fast 
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running bearings, the accumulation about the machine of the refuse and the 
dust and draft, constitute the danger. The same precautions as those men- 
tioned in connection with the scourer should be taken in reference to this 
machine. 

The dust and dust-room from this machine need the same precautions 
as noted in the separator. 

Bruih Machine — This machine, too, is based on the same principle as 
the scourer. The only difference is a substitution of a cylindrical brush 
revolving against the perforated cylinder, or a series of brushes fixed to 
metal discs, alternately concave and convex, revolving against each other. 
Its location in the mill is usually upon one of the lower floors. Its use is to 
further cleanse and polish the wheat, more particularly cleansing the sunken 
or wrinkled parts of the berry and taking the fuzz from the end. The haz- 
ard, and the means available to lessen it, are the same as with the two pre- 
ceding machines. 

Wheal Heater — This usually consists of a coil of steam pipes, or a cylin- 
der, about which the grain slowly fedls on its way to the buhrs, enclosed in 
one of considerably larger size. It varies in size — usually about 14 inches in 
diameter and 2 feet long. Its location is generally directly over the stones, 
either directly underneath or over the floor above. In mills in which buhrs 
are used for the first grinding, its object is to toughen the bran, the action of 
the heat drawing to the surface of the berry its inherent moisture. As a 
result in grinding, the bran will more easily separate itself from the kernel, 
with less breaking, and a subsequent separation of the bran from the ground 
product of the stones (called chop or meal) be more completely made. When 
used for this purpose it is likely to be in operation the entire year. In roller 
mills, during the winter, its use is necessary to draw the frost from the berry 
and give it the desirable temperature for granulation. In either case not 
over 50 pounds pressure of steam is used, as a much higher pressure would 
be liable to scorch the wheat and make it unfit for its manufacture into flour. 
The fire hazard from this process arises from the danger of the contact of 
the steam pipes with wood. The fact that artificial heat is likely to be gene- 
rated in the mill the entire year for this purpose should be considered in 
this connection. A proper protection of the steam-piping, and the usual 
precautions necessary to heating apparatus, are the only points to be looked 
into in this connection. 

Buhrs— These consist of two stones, or, more correctly speaking, a num- 
ber of small stones cemented together, in nature very much resembling 
flint — cylindrical in shape. They are of uniform diameter — from 3 to 4J feet, 
and together weigh about a ton. The lower stone is fixed, supported by a 
wood or iron frame — preferably the latter — called the hurst, built from the 
ground or floor below. The upper stone revolves at the rate of from 100 to 
300 revolutions per minute, its motion being imparted by an upright metal 
shaft, to which it is fixed, running up from the story below, to which the 
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power is conveyed by belts or gears. The step or bearing upon which the up- 
right shaft rests and revolves carries the entire weight of half the stone, which 
is accurately balanced upon it. The surfaces of both stones are furrowed or 
dressed. The buhrs are usually located on the first floor of a mill. Their 
office is to grind the wheat which is delivered through the eye or center of 
the upper stone and is afterwards conveyed off in the form of chop by spiral 
conveyor. The hazard incident to the buhrs is in the bearing of the upright 
shaft or step — which, though not of rapid motion, is subject to such severe 
pressure as to make it liable to heat. The fact that it is usually in basement 
and with no wood work in immediate proximity, makes this hazard com- 
paratively slight. (A not uncommon plan in water-power mills is to keep a 
continual stream of water passing over the step or bearing. ) The speed of 
the stones varies with the systems known as high and low grinding; in the 
former the rate being from 110 to 160, in the latter from 200 to 300. These 
terms refer to the distance between the upper and lower stones. 

In connection with the buhrs, especially in spring-wheat mills and in all 
of the larger mills, there is used a contrivance which, with them, contributes 
in a very large degree to the hazard of a mill. The sweat or exhaust fan is 
similar in construction to the ordinary machine fan or blower. It revolves 
at the rate of from 600 to 800 per minute, and is located usually directly 
under the grinding floor. It is used to create an artificial current of air, 
drawing it in through the eye of the stone, between the grinding sur- 
faces of the buhrs, and is intended to diminish the generation of heat which 
is developed in grinding, and moving from the middle towards the cir- 
cumference of the stones to assist the flour in its course outward and carry 
forth with it those parts of the wheat aheady sufficiently ground. The 
unavoidable heat thus becomes harmless in its effect upon the flour, the 
greater part of it being absorbed and canied off by the current and the 
flour and bran dried, preventing any condensation of dampness or forma- 
tion of flour paste in the conveyors or other parts of machinery. This draft 
also serves to carry off the heated air and dust from the buhrs through a 
wooden box or conveyor, terminating in a dust-room. There seems to be 
a peculiar danger connected with the use of the exhaust fan. The exhaust 
pipes, as well as the dust-rooms, are constantly filled with a mixture of fine 
flour-dust and air. If an igniting spark, caused by a piece of iron accident- 
ally entering between the buhrs or by the stones running empty, should 
exist between the stones or be thrown out by them, there instantly arises 
the danger of the dust catching fire, and as the dust-boxes either pass up 
through the several stories of the mill directly out or into a dust-room, the 
fire has every opportunity of spreading. Should it pass through a box with- 
out any obstructions to outside of mill, the danger of an uncontrollable fire 
is less; but terminating, as the dust-box usually does, in an inclosed space 
called a dust-room, the danger of a violent explosion is imminent. These 
explosions are apt to assume a more violent form when caused by the stones 
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running empty, i. «., the supply of wheat being stopped. Any interruption 
in the supply of material is very dangerous, especially if the stones are not 
perfectly balanced. The introduction of any haid foreign substance between 
the stones, should the wheat-cleaning machines be defective, or from other 
cause, is also a dangerous element. Particular care should be taken of the 
stones grinding middlings or sharps, as they run closer, the material is dryer, 
and the dust created is finer than ordinary flour dust. Those^running on 
" red dog," which is the lowest grade of flour made, consisting largely of the 
fibrous part of the wheat kernel and of the germ, are also particularly dan- 
gerous. The custom of some millers to change the feed from wheat to dif- 
ferent grades of middlings or flour, or vice verm, while the stones are running, 
without using sufficient care in raising them high enough, involves the same 
danger, though in a less degree, for should the balance be uneven or be dis- 
turbed, they would strike fire with the usual fatal results. 

The available means for lessening the hazard as described, are first a 
careful cleaning of the wheat. Though the scourer, smutter and brush 
machines do effective work in this direction, it is found that a series of mag- 
nets hung in the feed spout perform an important office in this direction. 
Though originally introduced to gather the bits of wire left in the wheat by 
the wire binding of the grain, it is found that other mineral substances, such 
as old nails, screws and other like matter, are eliminated by their use — mat- 
ter which was heretofore supposed to be taken out by the cleaning machin- 
ery. An important safeguard against the stones running dry is a contrivance 
so arranged that when the last of the feed passes by a certain point in the 
spout a bell shall commence ringing and so give the miller ample notice of 
the approaching danger, continuing its note of warning until the difficulty is 
remedied. In addition to this, the feed is frequently first delivered into a 
glass globe, emptying into the stones so that a threatened stoppage of feed can 
be discovered. But the efficiency of these precaiftions is by no means cer- 
tain, and one failure or a poorly balanced stone may prove disastrous. 

The most successful solution of this danger is the Behms' High Pressure 
Aspirator, a German invention whict seems to overcome this hazard effect- 
ually. The principle involved is the arresting and confining of the dust 
within the curb or wood casing enclosing the stones, which is made fire- 
proof, being lined with felt laid over galvanized sheet iron, and the drawing 
off' of the air through the eye of and between the stones, through a thick 
woolen felt and iron tube directly out of doors. By this arrangement even 
should any of the accidents described occur, the fire or sparks could do but 
little damage, as an egress out of the building— fire-proof and direct — ^is pro- 
vided for it, while the dust confined in so small a space loses much of its 
dangerous quality. 

Rollers — The rollers used in milling may be divided into two classes — ^the 
grooved and smooth rollers, and the smooth roUers again divided into metal 
and porcelain. They are from 6 to 12 inches in diameter, mounted on heavy 
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iron frames, and revolve towards each other at differential rates of speed 
varying from 100 to 400 revolutions per minute, according to the miller's 
methods. Each machine contains one pair of the heavier or two pairs of 
the lighter rollers. It is surmounted by a wood covering, which includes the 
hopper and confines the dust generated by the process. Power is conveyed 
to it by belts from horizontal shaft. The wheat, middlings or bran is deliv- 
ered at the top, and after passing between the rolls, adjusted at such distance 
from each other as is best adapted for the work, is conveyed away. On grooved 
rollers the grooves are cut spirally, running the length of the cylinder. They 
are made of hardened steel, and are used in the earlier stages of granulation. 
The smooth rollers are of chilled iron, and come next in the gradual reduc- 
tion system. The porcelain rollers consist of a porcelain covering 2 to 3 
inches thick, fastened to an iron core. There is no rule regarding the loca- 
tion of these machines, though they are usually placed on the grinding 
floor. The rollers perform such offices, in crushing the different parts of 
wheat, as the judgment of the miller may dictate. In some mills they 
supersede entirely the use of stones. 

The hazards connected with the use of these machines are as follows : 
The danger arising from the friction of the belts. That from heated bear- 
ings, which is scarcely appreciable, there being little or no wood near. That 
caused by the accumulation of dust about the bearings and on floor near the 
machine. This dus^soon becomes saturated with oil, and spontaneous com- 
bustion likely to ensue. In the boxes of the roller bearings is used a pack- 
ing of wicking, which is occasionally changed. Care should be taken of the 
disposition of this dangerous material. In the case of porcelain rollers 
there is a possibility of the porcelain covering breaking, in which case the 
broken particles are likely to be carried in between the rollers, and friction 
and fire to ensue. The remedies for these hazards are apparent. Care and 
cleanliness can only mitigate the danger. Boilers are sometimes used in con- 
nection with an exhaust fan, which combination would increase the hazard 
considerably, unless the principle of the Behrns Aspirator was applied. 

BolHng Chests — ^These consist of a series of enclosed, revolving, sexagonal 
frames, called reels, varying in length from 5 to 20 feet. They are covered 
with bolting cloth of various grades, and run on wooden bearings at the rate 
of 25 to 40 revolutions per minute. Each inclosure or chest contains from 6 
to 8 reels. They are usually located immediately over the grinding floor, 
and frequently pass through one or more floors above. The office of this 
machine is to separate the chop or product of the stones or rollers into bran, 
flour and middlings of different grades. The chop enters into the reels at 
one end, and in its course is thoroughly sifted, that falling through the 
meshes of the cloth and that remaining in the reel being conveyed to their 
appropriate places, either to be sifted, reground, re-rolled, purifled, or to flour 
or feed bins. The difference in methods, differing only in the grades of 
cloth used, has no bearing on the hazard. The dust occasioned by this proc- 
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ess is of a very dangerous nature if exposed to open lights, being explosive 
as well as inflammable. No open lights should be allowed in their vicinity. 

Centrifugal Reels — These consist of cylinders of bolting cloth from 18 to 
24 inches in diameter, and 8 feet in length, revolving at about 80 per minute. 
Inside of this revolves a series of beaters attached to a shaft running the length 
of the reel, revolving from 150 to 300 per minute. Its office is to separate the 
middlings or other fine product of the rollers, which has a tendency to form 
into compact masses, and to bolt it with greater rapidity than the ordinary 
bolts. Its situation in the mill is usually on one of the upper floors. The 
hazard incident to its use is largely that attaching to ordinary bolting chests. 
The peculiar method by which power is conveyed to the reel is in many 
cases objectionable, it being by the pressure, upon an iron bound rim at the 
end of reel, of two smaller wheels to which the power is belted. Should the 
reel became clogged, friction would immediately ensue, probably to such an 
extent as to cause fire. 

Bran Duster— Thia a cylindrical machine, either vertical or horizontal, 
with an iron frame, inside of which is a wire cloth cylinder. Within this 
cylinder is a cylindrical brush* revolving at a speed of from 300 to 400 a min- 
ute. The bran passes in at the top of the wire cloth cylinder, the spaces in 
which are too small to allow of the passage of bran. The action of the 
brushes against the wire cylinder is such as to brush off the flour adhering 
to the bran, and force it through the wire cloth. t 

There is no customary location for this machine in a mill. 

Its office is to save the flour adhering to the bran. 

The fire hazards involved are the rapid bearings and the dust. 

Middlings Purifier — This machine consists of a wood enclosure, from 5 to 
7 feet high, and occupying an area of 4 ft. 6 in. by 16 ft. 6 in., surmounted by 
an enclosed fan. This contains a slightly inclined frame, having an horizontal 
reciprocating motion which is produced by an eccentric shaft revolving in 
metal bearings at a speed of from 400 to 650 revolutions per minute. Upon 
this frame is stretched bolting cloth of different grades, upon which the 
middlings falls. Above is the fan, so regulated as to create a current of air 
upwards through the meshes of the cloth, of sufficient strength to draw the 
impurities away and to send them to the dust-house, while the middlings 
passes off or is sifted through into spiral conveyors. 

There is no definite rule in regard to the location of these machines, 
though properly belonging on the bolting floor. 

The office which they perform is the cleaning of the middlings from the 
germ of the wheat and the bran, and to separate it into different grades or 
sizes of granules. 

The fire hazard consequent upon their use, in addition to the usual one of 
fast bearings, arises from the fine dust which accompanies the process, which 
is similar in its nature to that from the buhrs or bolting chests, and any puri- 
fier which prevents most effectively the egress of dust into the mill is the 
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least hazardous. The old style of " French" purifiers are very imperfect, in 
this respect, the draft being caused by a fan underneath the seive, and the 
dust being blown into the room, no provision being made for carrying it 
away. The more modem machines are enclosed, and a suction fan is used, 
as above stated. 

The principle of the Behms Aspirator is now applied effectively, under 
the name of " dust catchers," to each middlings machine, entirely doing 
away with dusl-rooms from this source and the conveyance of dust* from 
these machines about the mill. 

There are also machines iA use for purifying middlings, by which the 
process is carried on entirely by a carefully regulated draft of air, occupy- 
ing about half the area of those described, though not so high; the fan, 
located inside the machine, which is closed, performs simply the process of 
cleaning, the separated parts being carried off by conveyors, without the 
dust common to the ordinary machine. This method is thus freed from a 
hazard which the use of the latter involves. 

An invention just being introduced — and with some success — is the Elec- 
tric Middlings Purifier. This machine consists of a series of gutta-percha 
rolls about eight inches in diameter, and four feet long, cut up into twelve-inch 
lengths, revolving at the rate of sixty revolutions per minute. Underneath 
these rolls at a distance of one inch passes the middlings over a graded sieve 
of bolting cloth, shaken by an eccentric. Upon the top of each one of these 
rolls is a piece of sheepswool running its entire length, pressed down by regu- 
lated screws. The pressure of this sheepswool generates suflBcient electricity 
in the rolls to enable them to gather up from the cloth the bran from the 
middlings which attaches itself to them, and is afterwards brushed off, at 
each revolution, and conveyed away. Should this device prove effective — 
and there is every prospect of its success — a most desirable substitute is found 
for the dusty suction and blast machines now in use. The process is com- 
paratively dustless, and there is an entire absence of fans or any fast running 
machinery. 

Flour Packer — This consists of an iron cylinder attached to the end of a 
tunnel-shaped outlet to the flour bin, inside of which is a slowly revolving 
screw or auger which distributes the flour evenly as it falls, and presses it 
compactly in the sack or barrel. The speed of the bearings does not exceed 
75 revolutions per minute. It is usually located on the grinding floor. 
Beyond the dust its use creates, the fire-ha?ard resulting is scarcely appre- 
ciable. 



In connection with these detailed remarks on the machinery of a mill, 
there are features of a more general character affecting the hazard. The 
moral phase of the risk, though having an important bearing — not being 
within the scope of this essay— will not be here referred to at length. Some 
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of the leading characteristics of the physical features which deserve atten- 
tion are: 

First. The Building — The great weight to which its floors are subjected, 
and the vibration from the machinery, require a solid foundation and strong 
superstructure. If wheat-storage bins are inside of building they should be 
built from a foundation independent of the structure, and be disconnected 
with any of the floors. Openings and staircases from one floor to another 
should be kept closed. 

Second. Room — In order to locate the machinery most advantageously, 
both for the underwriter and owner, it is ofHhe first importance that there 
should be an abundance of room. Even a mill built at first commodlously — 
such is the tendency toward elaboration in the methods of manufacturing 
flour — is likely to become filled with machinery in a comparatively short 
time. There should be clear spaces next to the wall in all floors and between 
each machine, to allow of the easy passage of the hands and admission of 
light. 

Third. Light — No explanation on this point is necessary. As a pre- 
requisite to proper care of machinery this is almost a necessity. Dark corners 
necessitate the use of artificial light with its attendant dangers and only par- 
tial efficiency. . 

Fourth. Air — Thorough ventilation is one of the most efficient safeguards 
against explosion. 

Fifth. Cfean/inc88— Any accumulation of dust on floors and on beams 
should not be allowed. All bearings should be provided with cups to catch 
any overflow of mi. The combination of oil and dust being liable to spon- 
taneous combustion, any accumulation of dust or sweepings under bearings 
should be specially avoided. Dust-houses should be cleaned out at least 
twice each week, and other parts of mill daily — and in large mills oftener. 
One of the most efficient methods of cleaning a mill is by the use of live 
steam by means of a ^mall flexible hose with nozzle, connecting with steam 
pipes, if any. It is found that the action of the steam upon the dust is such 
as to dampen it and roll it into balls, thus causing no dust in its removal. 

Sixth. Hot Journals — ^All bearings running over 80 revolutions per minute 
should be in metal boxes. AU bearings should be protected by caps. The 
accumulation of dust in the oil box is not unfrequently the cause of a hot 
journal. A careless oiler would not discover the obstruction to the flow of 
oil to the bearing, and suppose the shafting well lubricated when nearly dry. 
A careful lining up of shafting should be had twice a year at least. The con- 
veyance of power through the different floors of a mill by belts is better 
than by shafts. Boxes of perpendicular shafts are liable to heat from settling 
of floors. Frequent and careful oiling is of the utmost importance. In mills 
running by day only, the machinery should be oiled the last thing at night. 

Seventh. Location of Machinery — The fastest running machinery of a mill 
should be either in basement or on first floor. Odors and smoke rise, and a 
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hot box will be more quickly discovered if on the lower floors. All wheat- 
cleaning machinery — excepting storage separator — ^if not outside of building, 
should be so arranged. All machines should be firmly set with screws for 
fastenings. 

Eighth. Belts — ^Heavy leather are preferable to rubber belts. Belt rests 
are to be avoided as much as possible. When running over belt rests of wood, 
the lacing of belts should be tied at bottom so that should it untie the belt 
will run away from the wood. Ample room should be allowed for belts run- 
ning through floors. No belts should run near lights. Fires have occurred 
by breaking of belt, and the ends striking the light. 

Ninth. LubriccUors^JJpon the larger part of the machinery of a mill, 
either lard oil (the most preferable) or an oil composed of animal and min- 
eral oils is used — ^the former preponderating. It goes by various names, 
" Golden Machinery," " Engine Oil," etc., etc. The only guide as to its safety 
is its specific gravity and its cost. At present an oil commanding a price of 
not less than 50 cents per gallon by the barrel is the safest. When mineral oil 
preponderates its careless use is sure to result in the saturation of the floors 
and woodwork in the vicinity of the bearings, unless unusual care is exer- 
cised, ready to start into a violent blaze at a comparatively low temperature. 
It may be said in this connection that the more dangerous the oil, the poorer 
are its lubricating qualities. A mineral oil that flashes at less than 300° Fah- 
renheit does not possess the best qualities for lubricating. For the steps and 
other bearings liable to heat, castor oil is used. On slow running, heavy ma- 
chinery, West Virginia oil is sometimes used, but its use should be, by all 
means, confined to these. 

Tenth. lAghls — Open lights in any flouring mill are objectionable. They 
should be prohibited ofi" the grinding floor in any mill, and on any floors in 
merchant mills. Protection with glass and Davy wire gauze is essential both 
with lamps and lanterns. Only metal lamps should be allowed, and those in 
fixed brackets. Lard oil is of course preferable to kerosene. Gas, it is need- 
less to say, is preferable to either. Even with povered lights a careful use is 
necessary. To lower them into dusty bins or to take. them into dust-rooms 
is to court a danger known to exist. 

The electric light promises to be of great advantage in lighting mills. 
Of the open or incandescent and the arc, the latter is to be much preferred, 
provided that suitable precautions are taken to secure perfect insulation — a 
point in either case to be carefully looked after. Though the use of either 
prevents any danger incident to the presence of gas-piping and gas in a 
building, the arc light, burning as it necessarily does in an enclosed space, 
ensures a perfectly tight inclosure, and so an entire freedom from danger of 
dust. Should the glass enclosure break, the light is at once extinguished. 
The use of either of these lights should be so abundant in a mill as to do 
away with the necessity of lanterns or movable lights before the full advan- 
tage of their introduction is gained. 

17 
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There are other details, though less important, connected with mills, 
which might properly be included under this head, but the already extended 
limits of this essay prevent. As in any other branch of study in underwrit- 
ing, there are almost countless and far-reaching influences which affect the 
hazard. If we have succeeded in covering the leading points we shall be 
satisfied. 

COMPABISON OF SYSTEMS. 

Having explained the different machines used in the manu£Eu^ure of 
flour, we now propose briefly to describe the several systems now in use, 
and attempt a comparison of the relative hazard involved. In these sys- 
tems are certain common principles which apply to all: 1, The cleaning 
of the wheat, by means of separators; 2, The cleansing of the berry, by 
means of the scourer, smutter or brush — these two falling under the head of 
wheat-cleaning machines. 3, Grinding or disintegration, by means of the 
stones or rollers; 4, Separation, by means of the bolts, bran duster and mid- 
dlings purifier. The principal systems now in use are as follows: 

1. Low grinding, or old process. 

2. High grinding, or new process. 

3. Gradual reduction, or roller process. 

These processes are in practice modified frequently by the adoption of 
features incident to the others. In our explanation of the different processes 
we revert briefly to the construction of the wheat berry, merely to state that 
the undesirable parts in any system are the bran, the germ and the beard or 
fuzz. To eliminate these and the foreign substances adhering to the berry, 
and to convert the remaining portion into flour, is the prime object of milling. 
In other words, " the object of all grinding is to obtain the largest quantity 
of flour free from woody fiber out of each wheat kernel." 

1. Low grinding, or the old process. The old process of milling involves 
but two distinct operations after the wheat has been cleaned— the grinding, 
and the bolting or separation of flour from bran. Three products are 
obtained: fine flour, more or less discolored by particles of bran and other 
impurities; a coarser or more granular part, rich in gluten and dark in color, 
called middlings; and bran, in which the two first products existed to a 
greater or less degree. To obtain the largest possible yield of flour, the 
stones are set closer together, or the upper stone " low," and the speed is 
faster than with the new process. With soft, starchy winter wheat, having a 
tough husk, low grinding gives excellent flour. With the hard and brittle 
hulled spring wheat the flour is mixed so much with fine bran, which 
can not be bolted out, that it is unpopular and unprofitable. The system 
of low grinding, without any modifications, is in use in comparatively few 
mills, principally among smaller grist mills in winter wheat regions, and even 
these will be likely to contain at least one middlings machine. 

2. High grinding, or the new process. This process was designed to 
remove the objections to the flour made from spring wheat. The aim of 
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this system is not to make the most fine flour and the least middlings at a 
grinding, but the reverse, it being found that when properly purified or freed 
from branny particles, the middlings yielded a flour as white as that from 
winter wheat, and much stronger, owing to its larger percentage of gluten. 
The name ** high grinding " arises from the fact that the stones are set so far 
apart at flrst as to granulate rather than crush the kernel. The stages of this 
process are four: 1, the granulation of the berry; 2, the separation of the 
product ("chop" or meal) by bolting into fine flour from the starchy center of 
the grain the middlings or hard glutinous portions and the coarser bran; 
3, the purification of the middlings; 4, the re-grinding and re-bolting of the 
middlings, thus getting a strong, white, fancy or " patent " fiour. The slower 
speed of the buhrs, their greater distance from each other and the introduc- 
tion of the middlings purifier are the principal characteristics of this process. 
Rollers for crushing the berry or disintegrating the middlings are introduced 
to some extent in many of the new process mQls. 

3. Gradual reduction, or the roller process. Under the stress of compe- 
tition the necessity of obtaining larger and larger yields of high quality fiour 
through the increase of middlings and the more perfect separation of dis- 
coloring elements, the still more complicated processes of gradual reduction 
were developed. By this method the aim is to remove the hull as com- 
pletely as possible with the least breaking, to separate the weak flour of the 
heart of the grain from the rest, and to convert the more glutinous parts of 
the berry into high grades of flour by slow and gradual reductions, each time 
subjecting the several grades of middlings to successive purifications and 
subsequent reductions by means of high grinding or by crushing between 
rollers. It thus comes to pass that the work of purifying middlings is the 
most important part of the milling operation, and the purifiers and their 
appurtenances the most conspicuous and characteristic portion of the ma- 
chinery of the flour mill. 

Says Mr. Oscar Oexle, a prominent miller : " The great advantage the roll- 
ers have over the stones for the reduction of semolina and middlings lies in 
the squeezing a<;tion of the former against the tearing action of the latter, 
and therefore it results that semolina, middlings and sharps not entirely puri- 
fled give a far superior flour when ground through rollers, because the small 
branny particles mixed into them are only flattened, and not ground to pow- 
der, which decidedly occurs when ground by the stones. But the advantages 
of the roller are still greater; their squeezing action gives a perfectly cool 
meal, and the flour gained by it is stronger, as the baker testifles. The reason 
of the latter is the following: Flour, when examined under a magnifying 
glass, consists of larger and smaller particles of starch, which in flour pro- 
duced under the stone surfaces is of a more crystalline nature, whereas in 
the roller flour these particles are thoroughly reduced. This will be observed 
more especially in flour from harder kinds of wheat. The first result of the 
different structure of the flour particles is the brighter appearance of the 
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roller flour, and the second its increased capacity for absorbing water in a 
shorter time, the molecules being more spongy than in the crystalline par- 
ticles of flour ground by millstones." 

In considering the question of the relative hazard of the processes 
named, this fact must be borne in mind, viz., that each method is modified 
by the use of machinery peculiar to the other to a limited extent. For 
instance, there are but few mills of the old process which do not now use one 
or more middlings machines, nor are there many mills of the new process 
which have not one or more pairs of rollers. And again, many of the so- 
called roller mills are using a limited amount of buhrs. As a guide, however, 
in our inquiry, we will adopt the standard of a mill with a capacity of 100 
barrels per day. The machinery ordinarily used, with the exception of that 
for wheat cleaning, is as follows: 

For low grinding, 4 run of buhrs, 2 middlings machines, bolt chests. 

For high grinding, 5 run of buhrs, 5 middlings machines, bolt chests con- 
taining three times the surface in low grinding. 

For roller system, 5 pairs corrugated rolls, 4 pairs smooth rolls, 7 mid- 
dlings machines, bolt chests containing one-third more surface than in high 
grinding. 

As regards wheat-cleaning machinery, the same machines are likely to 
be used in any of the methods, and to the same or greater extent. 

In comparing low with high grinding, the difference seems slightly 
in favor of the former, though it should be remembered that though the 
number of buhrs is increased, they run at slower speed and are higher, i. «., 
farther apart. The large increase in middlings machines and in bolting-sur- 
face, however, has the tendency of making much more dust in a mill, and— 
in the former case— multiplied drafts and fast-running bearings. 

In comparing the new process with the roller system, the greater safety 
of the latter we think undoubted. The substitution of rollers, even in an 
increased number, for buhrs, is decidedly of advantage in point of safety ; 
and so great an advantage that the increase of middlings machines is more 
than counterbalanced by it. The additional bolting surface is not sufficient 
to have any effect. In instituting this comparison it must be borne in mind, 
however, that the machinery of a mill under the roller system is largely 
increased in many ways, but this increase does not contain the peculiar 
elements of hazard attaching to the buhrs — ^no dust-room or exhaust box 
with its attendant fan, that prolific source of violent explosions. 

That the improved methods of milling tend to a more complicated system 
of machinery there is no doubt, but that the nature of that machinery is less 
hazardous is equally certain. The nicety of adjustment, the care of the 
dust, the abolishment of dust-rooms, the care and watchfulness necessary for 
the product of a fine quality of flour, all tend to make a modem roller mer- 
chant mill a preferable risk to that of the same capacity conducted on any 
other system. 
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This comparison of course is based upon there being sufficient room for 
safety in any mill. From what we have stated it is evident that the more 
complicated the process, the larger is the area required, and that any change 
of method, for the better, necessitates the use of more room, if safety is to 
be considered. 

In concluding this part of our essay let us for a moment consider the 
distinguishing characteristic of a flouring-mill hazard as a whole, viz. : The 
dust from buhrs in connection with exhaust fans, bolting chests, middlings 
purifiers and in dust-rooms and boxes, where brought into contact with arti- 
ficial light. In regard to the danger connected with this feature, it should 
be borne in mind that only a peculiar combination of circumstances will 
produce the disastrous results which are feared. Though there is every rea- 
son for extreme caution in this direction, all the conditions favorable to a 
large explosion are not likely to be present except in rare instances. Minor 
explosions are not so infrequent but the extent of their damage is limited, 
and any fire arising from them is much more controllable. If the cardinal 
virtues of cleanliness and ventilation, with plenty of light, are practiced, the 
danger is largely obviated. A desirable condition precedent to the writing 
of any insurance, especially on the larger mills, is the use of the Behms Aspi- 
rator or ventilating exhaust, or some equally efficient contrivance; the adap- 
tation of the same principle to middlings machines and the abolishment of 
all wheat-cleaning machinery from the building, or in any event the placing 
of dust-rooms outside. With these safeguards this feature of flouring-mill 
risks is in a large degree eliminated. The other elements of hazard may be 
said to be mainly common to all manufacturing risks, and wiU not be dwelt 
upon further. We will only add that any critical method of ascertaining the 
hazard of any class of risks must necessarily bring the unfiavorable points 
into prominence. We feel that the large interests involved make a fiair 
treatment of our subject of peculiar importance. The legitimate character 
of the business — the tendency toward an improved class of risks, and the 
many excellently conducted mills now in operation, all tend to show that 
with proper precautions — which none are quicker to adopt than the average 
mill man—flouring mills should be classed among the most desirable of spe- 
cial hazards. 

II. — CRITICISMS ON THE VALUE AND AVAILABILITY OF AUTOMATIC SPRINKLEKS IN 

FLOUE MILLS AS A MEANS FOR PROMPT EXTINGUISHMENT 

OF FIRES IN THEIR INCIPIENCY. 

In order to arrive at the most effective method of extinguishing fires in 
flouring mills, these facts must be borne in mind : 1. That a large part of 
the machinery is enclosed. 2. The abundance of light, dry material for 
combustion. 3. The existence of inflammable and explosive dust. The 
fact that the machinery is enclosed to such an extent makes it a difficult 
matter to reach a fire in its incipiency. The bolting chests, middlings ma- 
chines, spouts, elevators and conveyers, all must be opened before a fire can 
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be reached by water, should it happen there. Hence, the advantage of hav- 
ing barrels of water, buckets and axes always in place on each floor. If a 
fire in a flouring mill cannot be controlled at the outset, the chances of sav- 
ing the property are slight. Next to this simple apparatus the chemical fire 
extinguisher can be ranked, as being adapted for reaching places beyond the 
reach of a bucket. 

Automatic sprinklers— meaning by this term to designate that system of 
perforated pipes or rose heads which a high temperature will put in opera- 
tion — can be made of undoubted efii ciency in a mill. But in order to deter- 
mine to what extent, the probabilities of the locality of the inception of a 
fire must be considered, for, as we have stated, it may be taken for granted 
that a fire once under headway in a mill will be fatal. Or in other words, in 
what manner do fires usually start in flouring mills? If it could be proved 
that the majority of fires began in open spaces, the pre-eminent usefulness 
of this apparatus would be beyond question, or even that in enclosed spaces 
there were no artificial drafts, dust, or enclosed conveyors or spouts to spread 
it rapidly. In the cases of fires arising from hot boxes, spontaneous combus- 
tion, friction of open belts or pulleys, its efficiency cannot be doubted, and 
even in the case of fires in enclosed spaces, in many cases, it would be valu- 
able — particularly should the mill be shut down. It would certainly be pre- 
ferable in any case to the ordinary standpipe and hose if but one system was 
to be had. The question of the use of live steam for the extinguishing of 
fires in flouring mills is one deserving of attention. In case of a fire starting 
in any of the enclosed machines, or in elevator or other spouts or conveyors, 
the steam could be used to great advantage. In addition to the advantage of 
its effectiveness it would be found to cause less damage than would water to 
the bolting cloths (a very valuable part of the mill furnishings) and the nicer 
mill machinery. Its eflFectiveness is greatly increased if all openings in the 
room in which it maybe used are at once closed— a great desideratum in any 
case at the starting of a fire. The penetrating character of steam as com- 
pared with water is the principle characteristic of this method. In winter 
the ordinary steam-heating apparatus could be arranged for this purpose. 

III. — FORM OF FLOURING-MILL SURVEY. 

It should be said, in presenting the following form of flouring-mill 
survey, that particular attention has been paid to points peculiar to this class 
of risks. The other features of a survey, being those common to manufac- 
turing establishments generally, are capable of more or less elaboration, as the 
judgment of the company may dictate. In our humble opinion the shorter 
and simpler the form, the more desirable to both company and assured. 
There are many points which should be investigated and reported on by the 
agent of the company, but that those parts should or can be made a part of 
the insurance contract or a warranty by the assured there are grave grounds 
for doubt. A form of application like the following could be so divided as to 
accomplish this end. 
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J^ttOdinj^H-d) Material? (2) Size? (3) Material of roof? (4) Material of 
cornices? (5) Number of stories high? (6) When built? (7) Thickness of 
walls? (8) Height between joists? (9) Scuttles to roof? (10) Roof pitched or 
flat? (11) Cupola or dust-house on roof? (12) Size and material of each? (13) 
Is storage bin for wheat independent of walls or floor, and built from a 
separate foundation, if in mill? (14) Are walls of mill solid and continued 
above plate? (15) Are stairways open or cased? (16) How finished inside? 
(17) Has any part of building settled or sagged? 

Power — (1) Steam or water? (2) If steam, give material of boiler and 
engine-house and of roof? (3) Metal or brick stack? (4) Are walls of boiler 
and engine-house entire? (5) If openings into mill, are they closed with iron 
doors? (6) Material used for fuel? (7) How far from mouth of boiler-furnace 
to nearest wood work? (8) How thick are walls enclosing boiler, and are 
they arched over same ? (9) If water power is used, is supply adequate the 
entire year? (10) Any litigation regarding flowage or dam rights, or pertain- 
ing to use of power in any way ? (11 ) Are stones lowered or fore-bay planked 
above highest rise at night, or when mill is not shut down ? 

Heaiiv^^iX) Steam or stoves? (2) If by steam, do pipes rest on iron 
brackets, and are they free from contact with wood at any point? (3) Are they 
enclosed or open? (4) If stoves, how many? (5) What kind? (6) Where 
located ? (7) What is under them ? (8) How far from nearest wood work ? 
(9) What is used for fuel? (10) What is done with ashes ? (11) If heated by 
steam, is exhaust or live steam used? (12) What is used for fuel? 

Stovepipes— {\) Diameter? (2) How many feet of pipe used? (3) Are 
they riveted? (4) Are they supported by wire? (5) Do they pass through 
any partition or wood work, and if so, how protected ? (6) Distances to 
nearest woodwork? (7) Do they enter chimney perpendicularly or horizon- 
tally? 

Chimneys — (1) How many? (2) Size and thickness? (3) Are they plast- 
ered inside? (4) Built from ground; if not, how? (5) Rise how far above 
peak of roof? (6) Any settled or cracked? (7) Any floor or floor-timbers 
come in contact? 

Machinery — (1) Regulations for oiling? (2) By whom? (3) How often? 
r4) What kinds of oil used ? (5) Where and how kept ? (6) In what quanti- 
ties ? (7) How is power conveyed from water-wheel or engine to buhrs ? (8) 
How to upright shaft ? (9) Is power conveyed to upper floors by shaft or 
belt ? (10) If by belt, give diameter and speed of main pulleys ? (11) If by 
shaft, give diameter of same, and speed, and how supported ? (12) What is 
highest speed in wooden boxes, in any part of mill ? (13) Main line shafting, 
how far from roof, and speed? (14) Is machinery in all parts of mill easily 
accessible for oiling and examination ? (15) Are there metal caps over bear- 
ings ? (16) Are there metal cups under bearings to catch drippings ? 

BiJirs—il) Number of run ? (2) Diameter ? (3) Do you grind high or low ? 
(4) Are exhaust fans used in connection with them? (5) Have they Behms 
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Aspirator? (6) If not, what similar contrivance; explain fully? (7) Are 
hurst frames of wood or iron? 

jRoWct'»—(1) How many in mill? (2) How many porcelain? (3) Is exhaust 
fan used with any of them ; and if so, with how many? 

Elevators— (I) Material of elevator belts? (2) Can they be thrown out of 
gear, and upon what floor ? (3) Are elevator head and boot of wood or iron ? 
(4) Is under side of both accessible for cleaning out refuse? (5) If so, how 
often is it cleaned ? 

Wheat- Cleaning Machines — S^arators— (1) How many? (2) What pattern 
and size ? (3) Where located? (4) What portion of time run? 

SmvUers, Brush Machines or Scourers — (1) How many of each ? (2) What 
pattern and size? (3) Where located? (4) What portion of time run? (5) 
If any other wheat-cleaning machines, describe them? (6) Do all the above 
machines blow directly out of doors or into dust-rooms ? (7) What is the 
furthest distance to dust-room from any machine? (8) Do dust conveyors 
pass through one or more floors? 

Middlings Machines— (I) How many? (2) Of what pattern? (3) Where 
located? (4) Are they provided with dust catchers? (5) If not, do they blow 
dust to dust-room? (6) What is furthest distance from dust-room to any ma- 
chine? 

Dvst Rooms— (l) How many in mill ? (2) From what machines ? (3) Size ? 

(4) Have they openings out of doors? (5) How often cleaned out? (6) Loca- 
tion? (7) If inside of mill,' where ? (8) Of what material ? 

Lights— {!) Are there any parts of mill where artificial lights are neces- 
sary during day? (2) If so, what parts? (3) What is used for lighting? (4) 
Are all lights and lanterns closed? (5) Are brackets fixed? (6) If lamps are 
used, are lamps metal ? 

Cleanliness— iX) How often is mill swept out? (2) How often is dust 
removed from rafters and all other surfaces? (3) Refuse under wheat-cleanr 
ing machines how often removed? (4) What material is used for wiping off 
machinery ? (5) What disposal is made of it when not in use ? 

Watchman— {!) Is one on premises nights, or when mill is not running? 

(2) Has he watch clock ? (3) What kind ? (4) Describe the arrangement fully, 

stating number of keys, their location, and how often each part of mill is 

visited ? 

Smx>hing — (1) Is smoking allowed on premises? 

FacUUies for extinguishing fires. ( 1 ) Are there barrels of water and buckets 

exclusively for fire purposes on each floor? (2) If so, how many, and will 

you agree to keep them there? (3) Any standpipe and hose? (4) If so, 

what is diameter of pipe and hose, and how many feet on each floor, and 

material? (5) Does it run up outside or inside of mill? (6) Is there any 

force pump on the premises available, and how many feet of hose? (7) Is 

pump run by gears or belts? (8) Can it be put in operation from outside of 

building? (9) Its diameter and material? (10) What other facilities for extin- 
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guishing fires? (11) Any ladders on premises? (12) Fixed to building? (13) Of 
sufficient length to reach roof? (14) Are there axes on each floor exclusively 
for fire purposes ? (15) What means for giving alarm in case of fire? 

TUU. (1) Is it in applicant? (2) Is property rented or leased ? (3) If so, 
give date of expiration. (4) Any litigation concerning the property; if so, 
state fully the nature of it. 

Method. (1) State what is the predominant method used? (2) High or 
low grinding, or rollers, or what proportion of each ? 

Incumbrance. (1) Is property mortgaged? (2) If so, for how much? 
(3) What property is covered by it? (4) Whole value of security? (5) Is it 
for part purchase money, improvements or for wheat advances. 

IV.— SCHEDULE OP BATES. 

There are many serious objections to any system of schedule rating on 
flouring mills which will serve any more than a guide to the fixing of a 
proper rate. The many and varied modifications in this class of property 
make any general rule entirely inapplicable. 

A standard mill, serving as a basis for the computation of a rate, we 
should describe as follows : 

Maierial — Brick or stone. 

jKoqf— Metal or ^»vel composition. 

Comice9 — Brick, stone or iron. 

Hdghi — Not to exceed three stories. 

Area — Not to exceed 10,000 square feet. 

Capacity — ^Not to exceed 100 bbls. in 24 hours. 

Wheat Cleaning Machinery— Out of building. 

Aspirators — On buhrs. 

Ditst Catchers — On middlings machines. 

Lights — Closed lights and lanterns. 

Water Barrels and Buckets — On each floor. 

Dust-Booms — Outside of building. 

Poujer — Water. 

Bate on miU as described above, |2.50. 

Add—¥oT exposures according to distance and quality: 

For Steam power, - - .50 per cent, and upwards. 



tt 

ti 
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Shingle roof, - - - - 


- .15 per cent. 


Wood cornice. 


.5 


Each additional story, 


- .5 


Each additional 10,000 feet area, 


.5 '' 


Absence of aspirators or dust catchers, 


- .15 " 


Absence of aspirators. 


.10 " 


Absence of dust catchers, - 


- .5 " 


Wheat cleaning machinery in building, 


.10 " 


Dust-rooms in building. 


- .10 " 
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Deduct— For Standpipe and hose on each floor, preseure 

always on, . - - . .5 " 

" Steam pipe with same attachments, - .10 " 

" Automatic sprinkler, - - - .10 '* 

" Automatic steam pipes, - - - .15 '* 

The impossibility of presenting any schedule rates of a more detailed 
nature at all practicable, deters us from any further elaboration. 

Only an intelligent, careful inspection will enable the underwriter to fix 
a rate just to either the assured or the company. 
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Atwood, H. F., 
Babcock, E. J., 
Bamum, W. L., 
Barber, C, J., 

Barton, W. F., i 

Barrett, J. J., 
Barry, A. S., 
Barry, Uhas. H., 
Bascome, Western, 

Bassett, E. J., j 

Bates, J. P., 
Beach, Ed. P., 
Beattie, J. H., 
Benedict, F. M., 
Bennett, J. B., 

Bentley, W. G., 

Berne, J. J., 
Beveridge, David, 
Bigelow, C. H., 
Black, J. P., 
Blackwelder, I. S. , 
Bliven, Chas. E., 
Blodget, A. C, 
Blossom, H. A., 
Boucher, P. L., 
Bowers, H. E., 
Brooks, Henry M. , 
Brown. J. Mabbett, 
Brown, M. O., 
Bryant, Leon, 
Buckman, R. M., 
Bums, M. J., 
Burt, Fred. E., 

Caldwell, W. W., 

Carson, R. B., 
Cary, Eugene, 

Case, Charles H., 
Case, Charles L. , <{ 



ADDRESS. 



Lakeside Building, Chicago. 

154 LaSalle, Chicago, 
174 LaSalle, Chicago. 

203 Fifth, Des Moines, la., 

120 LaSalle, Chicago, 

Minneapolis, 
Toledo, Ohio, 
St Louis, Mo., 
210 LaSalle, Chicago, 

59 West Third, Cincinnati. 

1 Custom House, Providence, 
R. L, 

169 LaSaUe, Chicago, 

Alton, 111., 

Rochester, N. Y., 

Davenport, Iowa, 

143 LaSalle, Chicago, 

Omaha, Neb., 

22 Market Square, Provi- 
dence, R. I., 

405 W. Main, Louisville, Ky., 

210 LaSalle, Chicago, 

206 LaSalle, Chicago, 

317 Chestnut, St. Louis, 

I Charter Oak Place, Hart- 
ford, • 

Dubuque, la. , 
Springfield, 111., 
262 Vine, Cincinnati, O., 
Lawrence, Kan., 

II cor. Locust & 6th, St. Louis 

Fifth and Olive, St. Louis, 

145 LaSalle. Chicago, 
Chicago, 111. 

Third and Jackson, St. Paul, 
Lake and LaSalle, Chicago, 

155 LaSalle, Chicago, 

27 & 28 Hall Bl'k, Toledo, 
421 Walnut, Philadelphia, 
312 Chestnut, St Louis, 

33 Pine, New York, 

60 Wall, New York, 

12 Atwater Bldg, Cleveland, 
15;^ LaSalle, Chicago, 
1 130 LaSalle, Chicago, 
;51 West Third, Cincinnati, 
171 LaSalle, Chicago, 
209 Main, Ottumwa, la. 

34 West Congress, Detroit, 

206 LaSalle, Chicago, 

540 Vernon Ave. , Chicago, 
157 LaSalle, Chicago, 

120 LaSalle, Chicago, 

Chamber of Commerce Bldg, 
St. Louis. 



TITLE. 



Special Agent, 
General Agent, 
Manager, 
State Agent, 

Special Agent, | 

State Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Se,cretary, 

President, 

General Agent, 
President, 
Asst Secretary, 
Special Agent, 
Secretary, 
State Agent, 

I General Agent, 

Secretary, 
General Adjuster. 
Special Agent, 
District Agent, 

I General Agent, 

Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Secretary. 
Special Agent, 
General Agent, 

Supt. Agencies, | 

General Adjuster. 

President, 
Adjuster, 
General Agent, 
General Agent, 
General Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Manager, 
General Agent, 
Special Agent, 
General Agent, 
Adjuster, 
General Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Superv. Agt. & Ad'r, 

General Agent, | 

Special Agent, 
Manager, 

Manager, < 

\ State Agent, | 



COMPANY. 



Castleman, J. B., .Main and Sixth, Louisville, 



Manager, 



{ 



Continental, N. Y. 
Connecticut, Hartford. 
Hamburg-Bremen Ins. Co. 
Continental, N. Y. 
Royal, Liverpool. 
London and Lancashire. 
Lancashire. England. 

Fire Association, Phila. 
Star, N. Y., and Union, Phil. 
Phoenix, Mutual, O. 

Equitable F. & M., R. L 

British America, Toronto. 
lUinois Mutual, 111. 
Rochester German Ins. Co. 
Northwestern Nat'l Ins. Co. 
Millers' National, lU. 
Continental Ins. Co. 

Merchants, R. I. 

Franklin Ins. Co. 

Newark Fire Ins. Co. 
Queen Ins. Co., LlverpooL 

^tna, Hartford. 

Continental Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Howard Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Amazon Ins. Co. 
Niagara Ins. Co. 
Home Ins. Co., O. 
Continental, N. Y. 
American Ins. Co., Newark. 



St Paul F. and M. 
Fireman's Fund, Cal. 
Niagara Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Howard, N. Y. 
Franklin, Philadelphia. 
Shoe & Leather, Boston. 
Imperial & Northern. 
I Guardian, London. 
'Loudon Assurance. 
I Imperial & Northern. 
Westchester, N. Y. 
Queen and British America. 
R. I. Underwriters' Ass'ri. 
Glens Falls Ins. Co. 
Niagara, N. Y. 
People's, Newark, N. J. 
INew Hampshire, N. H. 
iLoriUard, N. Y. 
German- American, N. Y. 
Royal, Liverpool. 
'London & Lancashire. 
Ins. Co. North America, and 
Pennsylvania Ins. Co. , Phila. 
Royal, Liverpool. 
German- American, N. Y. 
London & Lancashire. 
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NAME. 



Caswell, Jas. H., 
Chaffee, S. A. , 
Chard, Thoe. S., 
Child, M., Jr., 

Clarke, Geo. C, 

Clarke, W. T., 
darkson, H., 
Cleavelaud, H. C, 

Collins, Martin, 

Comstook, Charles, 
Coombe, C. F. C, 
Cornell, W. B., 
Cormany, W. A., 
Covington, John I., 
Crable, Ralph, 
Cratsenbeiv, A. A., 
Critchell, C. R., 
CrltchelL R. S., 
Crooke, George, 
Crooke, W. D., . 
Cunningham, J. L., 
Dargan, J. T., 
DeCamp, Jas. M., 
De Roode. Holger, 
DeWolf, J. H., 
Dresser, Jasper M. , 
Drew, Charles W., 
Dncat, Arthur C. , 
Dudley, W. W.. 

Dulles, John Welsh, 

Durand, H. S., 
Eaton, S. S., 
Ferguson, W. G , 
Finnle, J. G., 
Flack. A. L., 
Fleming, J. D., 
Foljambe, Theo., 
Ford, Chas. H., 
Foreman, E. P., 
Fox, W. F., 
Fracker, C. W., 
Franklin, Morris, 
Freeman, W. R., 
French, B. W., 
Gad.»den, Jas. 8., 
Gano, Gazzam, 

Glassford, H. A., 

Gould, Geo. D., 
Gray, H. P., 
Gray, H. W., 
Griffiths, J. C, 
Griffith, John H., 
Griffith, G. D., 
Hall, Henry H., 
Hall, J. B., 
Hall, J. B. , 
Hall, George W., 
Hall, John C, 
Halle, E. G., 
Harding, A. J., 
Harlord, W. P., 
Harris, J. S., 
Hayes, George W., 
Heatord, H. H., 
Heider, J. J., 
Henry, J. D. , 
Hersh, G. Edward, 



ADDRESS. 



Minneapolis, 

: Mansfield, O., 

'Lake and LaSalle, Chicago, 

Kokumo, Ind., 

161 LaSalle, Chicago, 

Des Moines, Iowa, 
Topeka, Kan., 
Rock Island, 

203 & 205 N. 3d, St Louis, 

110 LaSalle, Chicago, 

317 Chestnut, St. Louis, 

20 Major Block, Chicago, 

Fort Scott, Kan., 

76 West Third, Cincinnati, 

Evanston, 111., 

Madison, Wis. 

141 & 143 LaSalle, Chicago, 

141 & 143 LaSalle. Chicago, 

Milwaukee, 

,1'20 LaSalle, Chicago, 

Glens Falls, 

Dallas, Texas, 

Cincinnati, 

210 LaSalle, Chicago, 

Providence, R. L. 

69 Columbia, La Fayette, Ind. 

16-2 LaSalle. Chicago, 

155 LaSalle. Chicago, 

157 LaSalle, Chicago. 

110 So. Fourth, Philadelphia, 

155 LaSalle, Chicago, 
62 East Third, St. Paul. 
161 & 163 LaSalle, Chicago, 
Louisville, Ky., 
Wash'nAMark't, Tiffin, O. 
Kansas City, Mo., 

154 LaSalle, Chicago, 

202 Broadway, New York, 
Detroit, Mich., 
160 LaSalle, Chicago, 
Marshalltown, la., 

155 LaSalle, Chicago, 

154 LaSalle, Chicago, 
108 Filth Ave., Chicago, 
172 LaSalle, Chicago. 

260 & 262 Vine. Cincinnati, 

38 & 40 State, Albany. N. Y., 

Mollne, 111. 

415 Olive, St. Louis, 

500 West Main, Louisville, 

Madison, Wis., 

Iowa City, 

Lawrence. Kansas, 

52 Wall, New York, 

147 LaSalle, Chicago, 

Columbus, O., 

155 LaSalle, Chicago, 

320 N. Third, St. Louis. Mo., 

82 Michigan, Milwaukee, 

118 LaSiufle, Chicago, 

Morrow, O., 

118 LaSalle, Chicago, 

Insurance Bldg, Milwaukee, 

36 Third, Jackson, Mich., 

Burlington, la., 

123 LaSalle, Chicago, 

York, Pa., 



TITLE. 



Special Agent, 
State Agent, 
Manager, 
Special Agent, 

General Agent, 



{ 



Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 

General Agent, | 

President, 
Special Agent, 
Sup't W. Dep't, 
Special Agent, 
Sup't and Secretary, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
General Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Secretary, 
General Agent, 
General Agent^ 
Manager, 
President, 
General Agent, 
General Agent, 
Associate Manager, 
Special Agent, 

Secretary, | 

GeneralAdJuster, 
Gen. Agt.N.W. Dep't 
General Agent, 
State Agent, 
General Adjuster, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
General Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Sup't Agencies, 
General Agent, 
General Agent, 
General Adjuster, 
President 

General Agent } 

State Agent, 
State Agent 
Man'gr South. Dept 
State Agent 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent 
Secretary, 
Special Agent, 
President, 
General Adjuster, 
General Agent, 
State Agent, 
General Agent 
State Agent, 
General Agent 
General Agent 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent 
President 



COMPANY. 



Orient Ins. Co. 
Star Fire Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Fireman's Fund, Cal. 
Star Ins. Co. 
Manufticturers', Boston. 
Boylston, Boston. 
London Assurctnce. 
Franklin, Phil. 
London Assurance Cor. 
Norwich Union, England. 
Fire Association, Phil 
People's, Trenton, N. J. 
Traders' Ins. Co., Chicago. 
Queen Ins. Co., London. 
North British & Merc. 
North British & Merc. 
Ins. Adjustment Co. 
Metropole, Paris. 
Continental, N. Y. 
Meriden Fire, Conn. 
Meriden Fire, Conn. 
Liverpool & Lonplon <b Globe. 
Royal, Liverpool. 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Fire Association of Phil. 
Liverpool & London & Globe. 
Clinton Fire Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Providence Wash. Ins. Co. 
National Fire, Hartford. 
Security, Conn. 
Home, N. Y. 

German-American, N. Y. 
Fire Ins. Co. of the County of 

Philadelphia. 
Home, N. Y. 
Manhattan, N. Y. 
Lancashire, Eng. 
Home, N. Y. 
Kenton, Ky. 

Continental Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Guardian, London. 
North-German, Hamburg. 
Franklin, Phil. 
Queen Ins. Co. 
Springiield F. & M. Ins. Co. 
Niagara Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Norwich Union, England. 
Orient, Hartford, 
^tna, Hartford. 
Amazon, O. 
Ins. Co. N. A., Pennsylvania, 

Fire, Royal, Liverpool. 
Underwriters' Agency, N. Y. 
Underwriters' Agency, N. Y. 
Commonwealth Ins. Co. 
Home Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Home Ins. Co. , N. Y. 
Commercial Union Ins. Co. 
National Fire, N. Y. 
Girard, Phil. 
Home. O. 

Western, Ca., &. La Confiance. 
Underwriters', N. Y. 
Springfield F. & M., Mass. 
^tna Ins. Co., Hartford. 
Metropole, Paris. 
Western, Toronto. 
Phoenix, Hartford. 
German Ins. Co., Freeport. 
Farmer's Ins. Co., York, Pa. 
Farmer's Ins. Co., York, Pa. 
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NAME. 



Hershey, H. H., 
Hill, Herbert C, 
Hlllyer, Edwin, 
Hitchcock, H. P., 

Hobbs, H. H., 

Holden, J. L., 

Holland, W. Henry, 
HoUinsbead, C. S., 
Hollo way, Geo. A. , 

Holman, Isaac W., 

Hopkins, G. R., 
Hosford, J. M., 
Hosmer, Frank B., 

HoBmer, R. W., 

Hough, £. A., 
House, S. R., 
Houston, M. 4-> 
Howley, John, 
Innes, W. P., 
Ireton, £. L., 
James, Fred S., 
Johnson, E. C, 
Jones, Wm. L., 
Kibbee, C. W., 
Koch, G. H., 
Law, John H., 

Letton, T. W., 

Lewis, Edwin C, 
Lindsey, H. K., 
Litae, F. W., 
Littlejohn, W. J., 
Lyman, E. W., 
LvoD, George M., 
Magill, H. M., 
Marks, Arthur, 
Marot, B., 
Mareh, £. D., 
Marshall, C. W., 
McCormick, W. G., 
McDonald, J. J., 
McKnight, G. J., 
McLean, W. E., 
Miller, John G., 

Monroe, Wm. M. , 

Moody, L. D. 
Moore, John N., 
Morse, Daniel, 
Moss, H. L., 
Mullins, C. F., 
Neflf, G. W., 
Newberger, J. M., 
Osmun, Daniel C, 
Page, E. SL, 
Page, W. E., 

Paige, John C, 

Palmer, H. E., 

Parsons, T. C, 

Patterson, F. A., 
Peetrey, J., 
Pires, L. A., 
Porter Refers, 



ADDRESS. 



Hannibal, Mo., 
Minneapolis, Minn., 
Chicago, 
Akron, O., 

208 LaSalle, Chicago, 

120 LaSalle, Chicago, 

212 Olive, St. Louis, 

Philadelphia, 

110 LaSalle, Chicago, 

12 Mitchell Bldg, Milwaukee, 

155 LaSalle, Chicago, 

Geneseo, Ills. , 

154 LaSalle, Chicago, 

154 La8alle, Chicago, 

Jackson, Mich., 

Painesville, O., 

Louisville, 

St. Paul, Minn., 

Grand Rapids^ Mich., 

24 West Fourth, Cincmnati, 

114 LaSalle, Chicago, 

Michigan City, Ind., 

82 Michigan, Milwaukee. 

23 Cherry, Janesville, Wk, 
161 and 163 LaSalle, Chicago, 
Third & Walnut, Cincinnati, 

114 LaSalle, Chicago. 

161 LaSalle, Chicago. 

20 Johnsons' Big. , Cincinnati, 
Pleasant Hill, Mo., 

St. Joseph, Mo. 

150 LaSaUe, Chicago, 

155 LaSalle, Chicago, 

24 West Fourth, Cincinnati, 
66 Bagg, Detroit, Mich., 
Dayton, Ohio, 

Weddell House, Cleveland, O. 

Urbana, O., 

174 LaSalle, Chicago, 

Minneapolis, 

Cleveland, O., 

118 LaSalle, Chicago, 

Burlington, la., 

t (17 Morris, Walnut Hills), J 

f Cincinnati, O. \ 

74 E. Market, Indianapolis, 

907 Third, Louisville, 

11 Moffat Building, Detroit, 

5 West Third, St. Paul, 

164 LaSalle, Chicago, 

21 West Third, Cincinnati, 
La Porte, Ind., 

33 Pine, New York, 

500 Fifth, Des Moines, Iowa., 

De:j Moines, la., 

20 Kilby St., Boston. 

Plattsmouth, Neb., 

320 Superior, Cleveland, O., 

Cincinnati, O., 
London, O., 
Dallas, Texas, 
157 LaSalle, Chicago, 



TITLE. 



Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
General Agent, 
Special Agent, 

Associate Man'gr, \ 

State Agent, | 

General Adjuster, 
Assistant Secretary, 
General Adjuster, 

Adjuster, i 

General Agent, 
State Agent, 
General Agent, 

General Agent, | 

State Agent, 
General Agent, 
Secretary, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Man'gr East. Dept, 
General Agent, 
Special Agent, « 
Special Agent, 
State Agt. & Adjr., 
Manager, 
Manager,. 

Asst. Manager, 

Special Agent, 
Manager, 
Special Agent, 
Sui)erv'r and Adj'r, 
General Agent, 
Associate Manager, 
General Agent, 
State Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
State Agent, 
General Agent, 
Special Agent, 
State Agent, 
General Adj uster, 
Secretary, 

Special Agent, 

Special Agent, 
Adjuster, 
State Agent, 
State Agent, 
Resident Secretary, 
Manager Cent. Dep. 
Special Agent, 
Supt of Agencies, 
State Agent, 
Special Agent, 

Res. Manager, I 

Special Agent, 

General Agent, | 

Manager, \ 

Ins. Adjustm't Co. 
Special Agent, 
General Adjuster. 
Special Agent, 



COMPANY. 



Niagara Ins. Co. 
California Ins. Co. 
North German, Hamburg. 
People's, NeWark, N. J. 
Newaric Fire Ins. Co., N. 4- ' 
Mech. & Traders' Ins. Co. , N. Y. 
Revere Fire Ins. Co., Boston. 
Ins. Co. N. A. & Pennsyl- 
vania Fire. 

Union Ins. Co., PhiL 

Traders, 111. 

Ins. Co. N. A., Pennsylvania 

Fire. 
Allemanla, Pittsburg. 
Home Ins. Co., N. Y. 
R(.>ger Williams, R. I. 
Mercantile Marine Ins. Co., 

Boston. 
Watertown Fire Ins. Co. 
Glens Falls Ins. Co. 
Louisville Ins. Co. 
Niagara Ins. Qo. 
Howard Ins. Co.,' N. Y. 
California Ins.jCo. 
Boston Underwriters. 
Snringfield F. & M. Ins. Co. 
Orient Ins. Co., Hartford. 
Connecticut Fire Ins. Co. 
Hambuiv-Magdeburg. 
Royal, Liverpool. 
Fire Insurance Association, 

London, England. 
Manufacturers', Boston. 
Lancashire, England. 
Lancashire Ins. Co. 
Connecticut Fire Ins. Co. 
New York Alliance. 
Home, N. Y. 
Phoenix, Hartford. 
Home Ins. Co. , N. Y. 
St. Paul F. & M, 
Continental, N. Y. 
Home, N. Y. 

Continental, N. Y. 
Springfield F. «&M. In. Co. ,Mass 
Springfield F. &.M. Ins. Co. 
Burlington Ins. Co. 

Niagara Ins. Co. 

Franklin, Phila. 
Continental Fire Ins. Co. 
Home, N. Y. 
National, Hartford. 
Commercial Union. 
Western, Toronto. 
German-American, N. Y. 
Imperial <& Northern. 
Home, N. Y. 
Queen Ins. Co. 
Metropole Ins. Co., Paris, and 

Reassurances Generales. 
Home, N. Y. 

Merchants Ins. Co., Newark, 
ainton Fire, N. Y. 
Providence, Washington Ins. 

Co., R. I. 

Queen Ins. Co., Liverpool. 
German-American, N. Y. 
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NAME. 



Potter, C. W., 
Redfleld, A. P. , \ 
Redfield, Geo. E.,j 
Beynolds, J. N.,' 
Rice, R P., 

Riddle, J. Irvlnsr,! 

Rogers, Jos. M., 
RopMT, Geo. S., 
Roes. W. P., 
Root, Jerome, 
Rowell, Alfred, 
Royce, P. C, 
Russell. H. M.,> 

Schenck, H. H., 

Scott. Walter. 
Schultz, Daniel, 
Schupp, Simeon, 
Seelye, Jr. , I. H^ 
Shade, Charles £., 
Shallcross, J. L.| 
Smith, R. J., 
Smith, T. H., 
Snider, George Ic., 
Southmayd, O. A., 
Spalding, A. W., 
Spann, JohnM., 
Spear, Theo. F., 
Spencer, A. P., 
Stanberry, Edward, 
Steviaon, J. H.. 
Stone, Jacob, 
Strickler, D., 
Straight, H. J., 
Taylor, R. J., 
Tiffany, H. S., 
Tlnkham, J^N., 
Travis, A. C, 
Trezevant, Jr., J. T., 
Trumbull, A. J., 
Tucker, LeeM., 
Underwood, Thos., 
Vance. J. P. , 
VanAllen, G. A., 
Van Blarcom,W.D., 
Van Buren, Jas. H., 
Wasson, A. M. L., 
Virchow^, John, 
Wagner, Fred. H., 
Waggoner, S. E., 
Walker, H. H., 
Warner, D. B,, 
Weinland, J. A., 
Wells, David W., 
Wheeler, Cornelius, 

Wheeler, F. C, 

Wheelock, J. D., 
Whitehead, J. M., 
Whitlock, J. L., 
Williams, A., 
Williams, H. N., 
Williams, J. P., 
Williams, S. W., 
Wltkowsky, Conrad 

Wilson, Geo. A. S., 

Wilson, J. O., 
Woodworth, A. J., 
Zollars, T. J., 



ADDRESS. 



13 Newhall Blk, Milwaukee, 

161 LaSalle, Chicago, 

Kansas City, Mo. 

171 Vine, Cincinnati, 

6th and Main, Terre Haute, 

Ind. 
169 <Sc 171 LaSalle, Chicago, 
Rockford, 111., 
Davenport, Iowa, 
DeKalb, 111., 

158 Broadway, New York. 
Hartford, Connecticut, 
114. LaSaUe, Chicago^ 

208 LaSalle, Chicago, 

Kansas City, 

Milwaukee, 

210 LaSalle, Chicago, 

164 LaSalle, Chicago, 

206. Broadway, New York, 

329 Main, Louisville. 

110 LaSalle, Chicago, 

20 Major Block, Chicago, 

31 West Third, Cincinnati, 

225 Chestnut, St. Louis, Mo., 

415 Olive, St. Louis, 

Indianapolis, Ind., 

24 W. Fourth, Cinchmati, 

Kansas City, 

Cincinnati, O., 

108 Fifth Ave., Chicago, 

Minneapolis, Minn., 

York, Penn., 

150 LaSalle, Chicago, 
Lakeside Build'g, Chicago, 

151 <& 153 Fifth ave., Chicago, 
Lawrence, Kan., 

210 N. Third, St. Louis, 

Dallas, Tex. 

213 Robert, St. Paul, 

73 Main, Columbus, Miss. 

36 Ferry, Lafayette, Ind. 

Cincinnati, O., 

57 State, Albany, N. Y., 

120 LaSalle, Chicago, 

Dunkirk, N. Y., 

Cincinnati, O., 

163 LaSalle, Chicago, 

Peoria, 111., 

Macon, Mo., 

75>^ E. Market, Indianai>olis, 

141 & 143 LaSaUe, Chicago, 

Indianapolis, 

'20 Major Block, Chicago, 

MitcheU Bld'g, Milwaukee, 

210 LaSalle, Chicago, 

Hartford, Wis., 

155 LaSalle, Chicago, 

208 LaSalle, Chicago, 

Lakeside Build'g, Chicago, 

Brookfield, Mo., 

210 LaSalle, Chicago, 

Cincinnati, O., 

174 LaSalle, Chicago, 

168 LaSalle, Chicago, 

210 LaSalle, Chicago, 

175 Broadway, New York, 
153 LaSalle, Chicago, 



TITLE. 



State Agent, 

? Associate Man- 

5 • agers, 
Special Agent, 
Adjuster, 

\ Special Agent, 

General Agent, 
Secretary, 
Special Agent, 
Adjuster, 
General Agent, 
Asst Secretary, 
General Agent, 



{ 



AsBociate Man 



L'gr,| 



COMPANY. 



State Agent, 
General Agent, 
General Agent, 
'Special Agent, 
Special Agt&AdJ'r 
Secretary, 
[Secretary, 
Special Agent, 
General Agent, 
Special Agent, 
General Adjuster, 
Special Agent, 
Asst. General Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Adjuster, 
Secretary, 
General Agent, 
Adjuster, 

Insurance Printer, 
Special Agent, 
Manager W. Dep't, 
General Agent, 
Special Agent, 
General Agent, 
Special Agent, 
State Agent, 
Vice President, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Secretary, 
Special Agent, 
State Agent, 
Special Agent, 
State Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 

Special Agent, | 

Special Agent. 

Special Agt&AdJ'r, 

Manager, 

Supt Wesl'n Dep't, 

Special Agent, 

Special Agent, 

General Adjuster, 

Manager, 
iSpec'lAgt&AJ'rj 
i Western States ( 

Manager, 

General Agent, 

Special Agent, 



^tna, Hartford. 
National Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Citizens Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Westchester Fire, N. Y. 
JEma, Hartford. 

Phenix, Brooklyn. 

Queen Ins. Co. 
Manf. & Merch. Ins. Co. 
Niagara Ins. Co. 
Lancashire Ins. Co. 
Republic, N. Y. 
Hartford Fire Ins. Co. 
Commonwealth, Boston. 
Newark Fire Ins. Co., N. J. 
Mech. <& Traders Ins. Co. , N. Y. 
Revere Fire Ins. Co., Boston. 
Home, N. Y. 
Mil. Mechanics Mutual 
German, Freeport, HI. 
Commercial union. 
Norwich U. F. Ins. Society. 
Louisville Underwriters. 
Traders' Ins. Co., Chicago. 
N. British & Mercantile. 
Niagara, N. Y. 
Metropole, Paris. 
Franklin, Philadelphia. 
Continental, N. Y. 
Phoenix, Hartford. 

North British & Merc. 
Orient Ins. Co. 

Farmers' Ins. Co. 
N. Y. Alliance. 
Continental, N. Y. 

Continental, N. Y. 
Fireman's, Dayton. 
Continental, N. Y. 
St. Paul F. & M. 
Western Assurance, Ca. 
Home Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Ins. Co. North America. 
Commerce Ins. Co. . 
Merchants Ins. Co., N. J. 
Republic Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Royal Ins. Co. 
Hamb urg-Madgeburg. 
German F. Ins. Co. 
N. British & Mercantile. 
Home Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Hhcenix Ass'ce Co., London. 
Continental, N. Y. 
N. British & Mercantile. 
Northwestern National. 
Star Fire Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Union Ins., Philadelphia. 

Imperial & Northern. 
Glens Falls Ins. Co. 
Continental, N. Y. 
Phoenix Ass'ce Co., London. 
Star Ins. Co., N.Y. 
Adjustment Co. 
Hamburg-Bremen. 
Scottish Union & National 

Lion Ins. Co., London. 
Union, Phila.; Star, N. Y. 
Germania, N. Y. 
Niagara, N. Y. 
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NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


TITLE. 


COMPANY. 


Bissell, F. R., 


Dnbuque, la.. 


State Agent, 


Hartford Ins. Co. 


Euler, Philip, Jr., 
Forbes, Wells M., 


Evansville, Ind., 


Special Agent, 


Springfield F. & M. 
Royal Ins. Co. 


Richmond, Ind., 


State Agent, 


Hewitt, Edgar A., 


New York, 


Editor. 


Insurance Chronicle. 


Keller, P. C, 


Qnincy, HI., 


Special Agent, 


Phoenix Ins. Co., Hartford. 


Lumbard, S., 


Fort Wayne, Ind., 


General Adjuster, 


Phenix Ins. Co., N. Y. 


Morris, LevFls R., 


Detroit, Mich., 


Manager, 


Niagara Ins. Co., N. Y. 


Niemann, A. D., 
Plaister, James, 


Chicago, DL, 


Special Agent, 


Orient Ins. Co. 


Dubuque, la.. 


State Agent, 


^tna Ins. Co. 


SeweU, John, 


Montreal, Can., 


General Adjuster, 


Royal Canadian Ins. Co. 


Waters, A. J., 


1719 Euclid Av., Cleveland, 


State Agent, 
General Agent, 


Continental, N. Y. 


Weriaenberg, Chas., 


Mobile, Ala., 
Rochester, N. Y., 


Mobile Underwrit^^rs'. 


Young, Martin V.B. 


Greneral Agent, 


Commerce Ins. Co. 
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